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BY THE EDITOR. ..: 


On the 16th of April, nearly ninety-three years since, the sun shone 
brightly on the bristling bayonets of the soldiers, and the drums and 
fifes sounded merrily, as the British troops marched from Nairn to- 
wards Culloden, under the command of the Duke of Cumberland ; the 
effect of whose appearance at the head of an army, not previously 
victorious, seems to have been, if not marvellous, equal at least to 
many of the best miracles recorded by those, against whom, and whose 
cause, he was in arms. 

Most curious evidence to the sudden and extraordinary change which 
took place, not only in the temper and spirit of the King’s army, imme- 
diately after the arrival of the Duke of Cumberland, the undaunted 
and unconquered son of our Protestant King, and to the corresponding 
dread and panic of the rebels, is afforded in two letters, of which, al- 
though historical records are perhaps imperfectly remembered in days 
when greater deeds and more astounding vittories have almost oblite- 
rated the recollection of Blenheim, ary aL and Oudenard, seem 
to justify their insertion here. One of these letters is addressed by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland to the Duke of Newcastle, 
dated from Falkirk; the other to the same nobleman, by the Lord 
Justice Clerk from Edinburgh. | 

The Duke’s letter runs thus : 

‘“‘ Falkirk, Feb. 1, 1745-6. 
“‘ My Lord Duke of Newcastle, 

‘In my last, of the 3d of last month, I informed you of our intention 
to march to the relief of Stirling Castle. When I wrote that, I hoped 
that the rebels, flushed with their late success, would have given us an 
opportunity of finishing this affair at once, which I am morally sure 
would have been in our favour; as the troops in general showed all 
the spirit I could wish, and would have recovered whatever slips are past. 
But, to my great astonishment, the rebels have blown up their powder 
magazines, and have returned over the Forth at Frew, leaving their 
cannon behind them, and a number of their sick and wounded, besides 
twenty of our wounded prisoners, taken at the late affair, which I have 
found here. I hope to be at Stirling to-morrow, from whence I shall 
be better able to inform you of this strange flight. 
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‘‘ Brigadier Mordaunt, with the two regiments of dragoons, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Campbell with the Highlanders, are in pursuit of 
them. 

‘I am, your affectionate friend, 
‘ “¢ WILLIAM.” 


““P.S.—This moment comes in from Stirling a man, who says 
Blakeney had put troops in the town, and that all the rebels had 
crossed the Forth. I enclose the best account for the present I could 


draw up.” 
The Lord Chief Justice Clerk writes to the Duke of Newcastle. 


“ Edinburgh, Feb. 1, 1745-6. 
** My Lord Duke, 

“ The arrival of his Royal Highness the Duke has done the business 
—animated our army, and struck the rebels with terror and confusion. 
He lost no time to improve these advantages; marched the whole army 
to Linlithgow and the adjacent places, and continued his march this 
morning, to Falkirk, the rebels always flying before him. This morning 
the rebels renewed their firing against Stirling Castle; but General 
Blakeney continuing to make a good defence, they raised the siege, and 
have blown up their magazine of powder, and, as believed, have spiked 
their cannon, and the whole army of the rebels have fled with precipi- 
tation, and crossed the Forth at the ford of Frew; and his Royal 
Highness has sent on the dragoons and the Argyleshire men to take 
possession of Stirling, and remains with the foot this night at Falkirk. 
Wishing your grace joy of this great and good news, 

‘IT remain, my Lord Duke, &c., 
“ ANDREW FLETCHER.” 


Here we have the authorised details of the sudden change in the 
aspect of affairs, immediately resulting, as we have before said, from 
the assumption of the command of the king’s troops by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland. Nor was the brightness of the 
prospect illusory ; for his royal highness’s career of success was unin- 
terrupted, until the battle of Culloden, on the 19th of April, 1746, ter- 
minated the hopes of his illustrious father’s rebellious subjects, and 
scattered over the face of the continent, the fugitives who escaped the 
penalty of the axe or gibbet. 

It must seem unnecessary to give any detailed account of that great 
fight ; but as much of the following narrative depends upon its incidents 
and consequences, we may perhaps be excused for quoting a brief 
description of the engagement, and of the order of battle. 

The king’s troops began their march at five, in the bright spring 
morning of the 16th of April, from Nairn, formed into five lines of 
three battalions each; the left commanded by Major-general Hust, 
the right by Lord Sempil. In the centre was Brigadier Mordaunt, and 
on the flanks were the cavalry under Generals Bland and Hawley, 
who also covered the artillery on the right and left. 

The advanced detachment of Kingston's horse, having diseovered the 
van of the rebels moving towards them, the Duke of Cumberland immedi- 
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ately formed his troops in order of battle, in which the army remained 

for some time ; but as the rebels advanced no further, the troops fell 

be into marching order, and proceeded until within less than a mile 
the front of the enemy. 

The were then again formed: the three battalions of the se- 
cond line defiled to the left of the respective battalions of the van— 
Barrett’s to the left of Monro’s—the Scotch fusiliers to the left of 
Price’s, and Cholmondeley’s to the left of the royals. These marching 
up, formed the front line of six battalions, with two pieces of cannon 
between each. 

In the centre, at the head of the line, the Earl of Albgmavle eom- 
manded ; three squadrons of cavalry on the right were commanded 
by Major-general Bland, aud three squadrons on the left by Lord 
Ancram. 

In the second line were five battalions posted so as to cover the 
Openings in the front line, with three pieces of artillery between the 
first and second battalions on the right and left of the same line, to 
support both lines; and as a reserve, four battalions were placed in a 
third line, flanked on the right and left by Kingston’s horse. 

Opposed to them, and opposed for the last time, were the devoted 
adherents to the cause of James and Popery. Into thirteen divisions, 
each a separate clan, was the rebel army formed; twelve pieces of 
artillery were advanced, four in front of the centre, and four on either 
flank. In command of the centre was Lord John Drummond, of the 
right wing, Lord George Murray, and the left by the soi-disant Duke 
of Perth. 

To support this line, covered by some stone walls on the right, were 
stationed four companies of French auxiliaries and Fitz-James’s horse ; 
on the left, the Perthshire squadron, some huzzars, and the a 
Pretender’s guards, together with four companies of Lord John Drum- 
mond’s foot. 

Open to the centre of the front was placed the young Pretender him- 
self with his body guards, and three columns of 800 men each in his 
rear; Lord Kilmarnock commanding the right column, the right under 
Roy Steuart, and the centre headed by Ford Lewis Gordon and Glen- 
bucket, and in the rear of them, as the first reserve, were stationed the 
regiments of Ogilvie and Perth. 

In this state of affairs, the rebels, about two o'clock, opened a fire 
upon the king’s troops with the artillery; but they did little or no 
execution, and only served to provoke a retaliation from the royal 
cannon, which threw them into great disorder ; and growing impatient 
under a galling fire, which they did not relish half so well as the 
hand-to-hand conflict in which they hoped to triumph, they made a 
sudden rush on the right of the king’s troops; and this it is thought 
they did to induce their enemies to push forward upon them: they 
were, however, deceived. The Duke of Cumberland was on the spot to 
receive them, and they found the reception they met with, from the 
steadiness and firmness of the line, not much more agreeable than the 
long shots of the artillery; and thus baffled, they turned their whole 
force upon the left; their fury chiefly mere ran try mo 
u onro’s and Barrett's regiments, which they a 
fank : when Wolfe’s regiment rapidly coming up, frustrated their 
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design, whilst the artillery were firing upon them with incessant ac- 
tivit orn , S03 { 

Agallant dash made by General Hawley brought up a body of High- 
landers, who soon knocked down some stone walls, in order to let in the 
cavalry, which instantly advanced on that side, while the troops on the 
right of the king’s forces wheeled off upon the left, and having charged 
the rebels, and met the centre of their front line in the rear, and being 
repulsed on the front, they fell into terrible confusion, The cavalry 
behind then made a dreadful carnage; the infantry only moving 
off in anything like order, met at this moment Kingston's cavalry 
coming up at a rapid pace, which, falling in with the fugitives, almost 
annihilated all the rest of them. 

The young Pretender could no longer withstand the shock of this 
repulse ; and although he had evinced enough of personal courage, and 
had had one’ horse shot under him, seeing from the fate of the day his 
own, he hastily quitted the field, and slept that night at Inverness. 

The miseries and difficulties which subsequently accumulated upon 
him, after his final escape to France, are too well known to need a single 
observation here. 

On the day of this eventful battle, and in the thickest of the fight, 
fell Donald M‘Cleod, a man of substance and property; and, although 
perhaps not the head of his clan, a man looked up to and respected, and 
who’on this occasion took into the field a sturdy band of dependants, 
who played their part gallantly, till they could no longer withstand 
the force of English bayonets, weapons, with which they were unac- 
customed to contend, and which made wonderful havoc when. opposed 
by only the broadsword and targe. At their head M‘Cleod exerted 
himself nobly; but at length they gave way, and, in a hand-and-hand 
conflict with an English officer, he received his death-wound. 

From that day, from that hour, may be dated the downfall and dis- 
persion of his once happy family. His hospitable house at Mallidaloch 
was ravaged by the soldiery on the night succeeding the battle ; its 
furniture was destroyed, fire was set to its roof, and a thousand excesses 
were committed by the king’s troops, who, raised to a pitch of enthusi- 
asm by the triumphant victories of the Protestant Duke of Cumberland, 
were led into violences which, in these days of order and discipline, 
would never have occurred. 

From this scene of death and desolation, all that survived of 
M‘Cleod's family, consisting of his heartbroken widow and their only 
daughter, Alice, contrived to escape, aided in their proceedings by the 
watchful guidance and prudential advice of Ronald M‘Clean, the de- 
voted lover of the beautiful girl. That his affections had never been 
returned by her, rendered his zeal and energy upon this occasion the 
more meritorious; for he loved her, and lived in hope upon what a 
romantic lover might almost call the sunshine of her frowns. 

And what a “flitting” it was, when the newly-widowed mistress. of 
Malidaloch, with her darling child, crept stealthily away from her once 
happy home, following the example and, in fact, the fortunes of not. only 
the young Pretender (then called the young Italian), but of all those 
who valued their lives, which were forfeited to the law by an adherence to 
the legitimate descendants of the house of Stuart, to whose cause they had 
been, however unfortunately, we ought to hope, conscientiously deyoted, 
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"The escape of the fugitives, however, was rendered more: difficult 
from the fact, that in the warmth of their affection, all the dependants 
of* the family, who had escaped from the fight,: would insist. upon 
guarding and escorting the widow of their master and her lovely 
daughter ‘on their way to the frail bark, in which it was decided. they 
should take their departure from the land of their fathers. This show 
of regard and respect, however, caused the interruption which M‘Clean 
had endeavoured to guard against, when he confided them to the care 
of the family priest, with instructions where to find the vessel which 
was waiting for them, fearing himself to accompany them, and seeking 
safety in flight, northwards. ‘ ‘ 

The mourning party, in their progress, attracted the notice of a party 
of the king’s troops, under the command of a young officer ;—the 
M‘Cleods would have shown fight against them, but the defeat of the 
previous day had broken down their spirit. The soldiers rode in amongst 
them, and one more daring than the rest, having seized the harmless 
Alice M‘Cleod round the waist, was forcing her violently and coarsely 
on to his horse, when a blow from the sword of his officer laid him 
sprawling in the dust. The incident was momentary, but it failed not 
to make a deep impression on Alice, who found herself rescued from 
the monster’s barbarity by a champion so young and so handsome, on 
whose arm she leant for support, while shuddering at the thoughts of 
the outrage she had just escaped. 

“* We war not with ladies,” said the officer; ‘‘ rely on my protection. 
I know no reason why you should be detained or stopped in your 
going, be it whither it may.” 

By this time the mother of Alice had recovered sufficient sel f-posses- 
sion to tell their deliverer that she was on her way to embark for France, 
that Scotland was no longer a place for her to reside in, that she had 
lost her husband and her property, and all that she implored was, per- 


mission to proceed on her way. 
By this time, most of the attendants and tenants, who had clustered 


round her, had fled from the “ butchers,” as they called their con- 
querors, and nobody remained near her save Alice and the priest, ‘to 
whom the young officer, whose admiratiot of Alice increased every mo- 
ment, paid no particular attention, ore well guessing the character 
he filled, and the profession to which he belonged, but anxious to 
avoid any thing and every thing that could retard the departure of the 
mother and daughter. Having given orders to his men to return to 
their quarters, where he would shortly join them, he sent back his horse, 
and offering his arm to the mother, consigned the grateful Alice to the 
care of her spiritual adviser, and followed but by one gray-headed old 
man, who, as soon as the red-coats were seen moving along the road, 
in an opposite direction, made his reappearance, carrying some few 
articles of luggage. aes: 
Those who are sceptics as to love at first sight, will do well in this 
case to get rid of their doubts. If the beauty and grace of Alice 
M‘Cleod had made a deep impression on the heart of Lieutenant 
Granville, his ardent defence of her from.violence had not less affected 
her. Her affections were disengaged—her mind, softened and subdued 
by rief and sorrow, was more than ever eagerly alive to the appeals of 
kindness and the display of interest, which Granville took no great pains 
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to conceal. In fact, whether the generous young man went quite the 
length of neglecting or violating his duty, or not ; there can be no question 
that from the day of their first rencounter, till the evening, when the 
wind coming fair, Alice and her mother took their departure, Granville 
passed the greatest part of his time on board the little vessel in which 
they were embarked, and from which they did not land after they once 
left their native shore. - 

In that short period Granville had so far interested the lovely girl in 
his fate and feelings, that she did not hesitate to admit the preference 
he had excited. Nor did her mother refuse her sanction to a condi- 
‘tional pledge, that if they ever should return to Scotland, and the at- 
tachment which Granville professed, should continue, their acquaintance 
should be renewed, with a view to the fulfilment of their present en- 

gement. This engagement was, in the mind of Alice, binding and 
irrevocable, and so she resolved to maintain it, even if she never should 
behold her gallant deliverer again: the bond was sealed with a kiss of 
love—and so ook em 

Five years pa away, and they met not; but fancy, at the expira- 
tion of that period, Alice, the fair and faithful Alice, devoted heart and 
soul to the land of her fathers, domesticated in a small cottage close on 
the confines of her early home, breathing in all the purity of innocence 
and virtue, the air of her native country ; in which, although the flame 
of civil war was extinct, and tranquillity restored, the dilapidated_re- 
mains of the house of Malldaloch remained, a heart-rending monument 
of the evils which had befallen her. 

Fancy the sensations which filled the heart of Ronald M‘Clean, the 
lover of her youth, when he heard of her return—to whom, in the com- 
mon course of events, she might, in all probability, have been at this 
very time united. Fancy what he hoped when he heard of the death 
of her mother, and the almost romantic return of herself to Scotland, 
accompanied by the venerable priest, who had followed the fortunes 
of her family, and attended by her faithful maid, Peggie M‘Cleod, who, 
humble as was her station, proudly claimed to be of kin and kine to her 
excellent young mistress. 

No sooner did the news of what may be almost called this holy pil- 
grimage of Alice to her home reach him, than the flame which had so 

ong lain smouldering in his bosom brightened at the sound, although, as 
the reader has been told, it never had been encouragingly breathed upon 
by the gentle Alice herself, who, nevertheless, imeaned him as a friend, 
and regarded him almost as a brother, and who—such is the force of 
habit and’family connexion, juxta-position, convenience of circum- 
stances, and proximity of property—would, as has just been observed, 
in all probability have become her husband, had matters remained tran- 
quil, or the success of the struggle been the other way. 

His visits, however, were discouraged by Alice, and all her anxiety 
was to prevent a declaration on his part, which would decidedly sepa- 
rate them. She never permitted herself to be alone with him; and 
having confided her secret to her confessor, the worthy old Padre con- 
scientiously continued to render himself particularly odious to M‘Clean, 
by never absenting himself during the stay at the cottage of the ill- 
fated young man. 

It was true, most true, that the father of Alice had died in M*Cleod’s 
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arms at Culloden—that he rushed to his reseuetoo late, it is also true 
—-but that he greatly distinguished himself upon the occasion, and that 
his care and assiduity in making arrangements for their flight, demanded 
Alice’s utmost gratitude. This she admitted, and this she felt—but love 
she could not; her heart was now not her own to give. 

It was scarcely possible that an event which had occurred in the 
presence of M‘Cleod’s tenants and clansmen, as the summary pu- 
nishment of the trooper by Granville, could have escaped notice and 
remark. M‘Clean had heard the history, and although he had just rea- 
son to be satisfied with Alice’s conduct towards him before her depar- 
ture, he could not help connecting in his shrewd and agtive mind the 
existence of some powerful attachment to the Red-coat, with the marked 
coldness and studied reserve of the object of his affections since her 
return. 

‘*] know,” said he, one evening at parting, ‘‘ I know it all; I have 
a rival—a Southron—a Red-coat of the Georgies——and if I have—” 

Alice endeavoured in vain to appease him. 

** Alice,” said he, ‘* swear—swear to me that it is not so.” 

Alice could not obey his demand, and he left her in anger—she had 
never seen him so moved before. 

It was on the evening after this separation that an English traveller, 
without either guide or companion, was wending his way over the rocky 
ground through intricate passes, with which, notwithstanding his being 
apparently a stranger, he seemed to be tolerably well acquainted. His 
object appeared to ‘‘ make,” as the sailors say, some indicated fami- 
liar spot, whence he might more favourably, “ take a fresh departure,” 
in order to attain the object of his teeter ° 

Certain it is, that he followed a path which led to some ruins, in front 
of which he stopped, as if expecting some further enlightenment as to 
the course of his further progress; resolved if nothing occurred to assist 
him in his explorations, to endeavour to find shelter for the night, 
when the sound of a female voice, breathing forth sacred music, 
struck upon his ear. He advanced a few steps in the direction towards 
the place whence this harmony seemed, to, proceed, and beheld a light 
burning in a cottage-window at no great distance from him, except that 
it was in the depth of the valley, overhung by the rocky pathway on 
which he stood. 

A thousand feelings agitated him; perhaps it was in that direction 
he had been taught to look for what he so ardently sought. The music 
continued—the traveller, following the narrow track cut in the face of 
the hill, reached a wooden bridge, boldly thrown over the bed of the 
mountain torrent; this he crossed—the light still burning before him, 
like a propitious star guiding him to happiness. 

He approached the cottage—the window was open; concealed by a 
wall he could command the interior of the room, whence he beheld a young 
female, kneeling before an image of the Virgin; the sacred song was 
over, but she was praying fervently and in silence; at her side hung a 
rosary, to which was attached a cross, 


“ Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore.” 
_ As her face was turned towards the sacred image, the traveller could 
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see her le: was more necessary to convince him,. even: if-his. 
etka sicsinaly imed it, that it was Alice M‘Gléod 2) yas. 

He remained motionless, lest he should interrupt her. orisons. | She. 
rose from her devotions —he ventured to attract her attention) by 
calling on her name ;—she started with surprise, and uttered a:sedden 
ery; but it was characterized b neither fear nor displeasure ; on: the 
contrary, after recovering herself from her astonishment, she held out 
her hands towards him, and bade him come in. 

And what a meeting it was! what thousands of questions and 
answers did these two devoted beings ask and give! He repeated 
all the events of his life, which had occurred since they parted, to 
which she listened with the deepest interest; nor did the announce- 
ment of the fact, that the moment he could obtain leave of absence 
from his regiment, which had been moved from Scotland after the sup~- 

ion of the rebellion to a foreign station, he had proceeded to 
France, hurried to the convent where she had been residiug, and 
there hearing of her mother’s death, and her return to Scotland, 
had Se gg and found her, at all weaken the feeling he had already 
excited. 

These interesting dialogues between the gallant Granville and his be- 
loved, was interrupted by the appearance of Peggie, who, looking at 
the Captain—as he now was—and bearing in mind the eventful: day 
which won his lady’s heart, suggested that a good supper was. es- 
sential to his wellbeing, a dictum with which, lover as he was, 
gallant officer did not appear at all inclined to disagree ; and accord- 
ingly Alice, whose thoughts were certainly not resting on such mere 
worldly matters, expressed her cordial approbation of her handmaiden’s 
providence. 

‘You will find here,” said Alice to Granville, returning after 
having given some orders, ‘‘ a hearty, honest welcome; humble as to 
fare, such as we real mountaineers are used to. You will, when weary 
of our talk, be conducted by honest Peggie’s little nephew to a 
clean and comfortable lodging in her brother’s cottage, which I have 
desired them ‘to prepare for you. You may wonder to see with what 
cheerfulness I bear my change of circumstances; but I place my trust 
in Heaven, and am happier here than I could be any where else in 
em . 

onest Peggie bustled about and soon displayed a repast, possessin 
the first of all attractions—cleanliness. And ‘alive and Granville de 
the world and all its ills in their quiet retreat. 

Scarcely had they finished their repast, when an old Highlander, 
whom Granville had engaged to bring his portmanteau across the hills 
from the nearest point, at which road-travelling became impracticable, 
made his appearance with his burden, and knocked at the door of the 
cottage to ask for a wee bit of something to eat; little imagining that the 
Southron who had told him to come to him at Malldaloch, whereshe 
understood Alice was residing, was already installed and at reat... From 
this portmanteau, Granville produced the prayer-book which had, be- 
longed to her beloved father, and which she had forgotten in the hurry 
of quitting the convent, and had left behind her. The sight.of it filled 
her eyes with tears: not only was it associated with ten thousand 
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recollections. of her beloved parent, but its restitution to her by 

Granville fully established the truth of his journey in pursuit of ‘her, 

= his solicitude on her account, by bringing her back this valauble 
c. 

“Henry,” said Alice, ‘‘ the sight of this book brings all the events 
of my life to my mind—the kindness and affection of my poor father— 
the devotion of my beloved mother—in the silence of the convent to 
which we retired, and which you have visited, my thoughts were con- 
stantly fixed on ee day of the dreadful battle was always before 
me—and in the hour of prayer did my thoughts revert to my preserva- 
tion from violence, perhaps from death, by you; and even whil: my eyes 
were fixed upon this holy book, and in the quietude of den ‘abl l 
when the shades of evening fell over us, your figure seemed to flit Ss 
fore me in the light of the tapers on the altar. 

‘* My mother died—she rests, as you know, in the cemetery of the 
convent. I wept over her, and vainly called on her beloved name-— 
she was lost to me for ever, upon earth, I grew sick of the desolate state 
in which I was left, and the love of horne—my dear, ill-fated home was 
in my heart. I sat through the long evenings of winter, scarcely 
lifting my head from my hands, my eyes full of tears, for dear: Mall- 
daloch, with its calm lake and its moonlit rushes murmuring in the 
breeze, were before me—the longing for home was irresistible: my 
excellent, good priest, to whose care and affection I owe so much, ex- 
pressed his readiness to be my egret and guide to my native moun- 
tains, hoping, moreover, now that public affairs are more tranquil, to 
exert himself again successfully in forwarding the interests of our holy 
religion. 

Never shall I forget my sensations when I first again beheld Mall- 
daloch—or rather its ruins—what a thousand recollections flashed 
on my mind !—the places which we have inhabited in our youth, in our 
happiest hours, may crumble and fall, but they speak volumes.  ‘ Yes,’ 
cried I, ‘there is Malldaloch, ruined, deserted—but still it is Mall- 
daloch.’ 

‘* As we approached it,” continued Alige, “ we found the beautiful 
gardens all run wild and in disorder; long grass was growing in the 
courtyard, and the setting sun gleamed through the broken windows on 
the pavement of the once festive hall; but it shone, too, on the arms 
of M‘Cleod, which still were in their place of honour; no one had 
dared to tear them down, and I seated myself beneath them in the 
oaken chair of my father, in which he has sat a thousand times while 
fondling me on his knee. You will ask me,” said Alice, ‘‘ why, with 
these feelings, I did not as I proposed to do when I left the convent, make 
Malldaloch my residence: my fortune would not permit it, and there- 
fore is it, that I have chosen this little cottage, whence I can see it, even 
if I am hindered from making my daily visit to it, by the badness.of the 
weather.” 

Poor Alice paused, while yet Granville sat gazing on her with rap- 
ture. She had hitherto spoken of nothing calculated to disturb t 
ny ag of their happiness, for the death of Granville’s father had put 
him in possession of a handsome fortune, of which he had the uncon- 
trolled command ; but something remained to be told—in fact, unless 
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his anger had not subsided, she expected Ronald M‘Clean to pay one 
of his fruitless and irksome visits; and although she felt it wholly im- 
possible to have any concealment from Granville, and although she 
was most anxious that Ronald should not make his appearance, she still, 
on the other hand, hoped that he might, as convincing her that his 
wrath was appeased, and that he had forgiven} her refusal to comply 
— his request of the preceding evening, to swear eternal fidelity to 
im. 

“There is,” said Alice, in a faltering voice, ‘* but one thing which 
weighs upon my mind: it has been my misfortune, asides mony on my 
part, to gain the affections of one who has been my companion from my 
earliest youth—the favourite of my father, to whom he was devotedly 
attached. Last night he pressed his suit with more than usual earnest- 
ness, and, although my best of friends, my priest was by, charged me 
with loving another, and that other a Southron. The thought enraged 
him almost to madness, and he left me burning with rage.” 

The expression of Granville’s fine countenance convinced Alice that 
she was touching upon points likely to excite in his breast, feelings of 
national prejudice and animosity, which however subdued, or even 
entirely overcome by the superior influence of love for such a being as 
herself, still rankled in the hearts of those, whose loyalty and fidelity to 
the house of Hanover led them to regard with scorn and hatred the 
survivors of the faction, whose rebellious attempts upon the crown they 
had successfully defeated. The idea that this pretender to the hand of 
Alice should speak slightingly of a Southron—and that Southron{him- 
self, awakened a feeling of pride and resentment, which pretty plainly 
exhibited itself in Granville’s altered manner. 

*« But,” said Alice, “ all this will pass away—Ronald is generous 
and brave—and now that you are here, all my cares and all my difficul- 
ties cease.” 

** Yes,” exclaimed Granville, softened by the sweetness of her man- 
ner, ‘* you are mine—mine for ever! This happy moment repays me for 
all the anxieties of a protracted separation; never—never more do we 
part on earth !” 

At this moment, footsteps were heard approaching; the happy lovers 
turned their eyes to the door of the cottage, and beheld, already on its 
threshold, three men. The first was young, his countenance marked 
and stern—his figure manly and graceful—his air dignified and resolute. 
By the colour of his tartan, as well as by his gallant bearing, it was not 
difficult to recognise in him the rejected Ronald M‘Clean. His hand 
was on the pistol which he carried in his belt, and he appeared only to 
be restrained from using it, by the efforts of one of his companions, 
much older than himself. Granville fixed his eyes upon the young 
Highlander, and Alice seemed rivetted to the spot by his sudden ap- 

rance under such extraordinary circumstances. 

Granville’s arrival had been noticed by one of Ronald’s men, who 
had followed him to the cottage : coupled with the scene of the previous 
evening, this circumstance dispelled all doubt in Ronald’s mind of the 
truth of his suspicions, and when he entered the room, he felt satisfied 
that he stood face to face with his hated rival. The first which 
he cast upon Granville was that of scorn and contempt; in an in- 
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stant, as if animated by other and still stronger feelings, a look of 
horror glanced from his eyes, and an exclamation of disgust burst from 
his lips ; he stepped forward, and again gazed upon the English Red-coat. 

‘¢ "Tis he!” said Ronald, ‘‘ I never could mistake him.” 

He walked across the room to Alice, and with a calmness and gravity 
totally at variance with the passions which a moment before had seemed 
to agitate him, took her hand in his. 

“« Daughter of M‘Cleod,” said he, ‘‘ do you know this man ?” 

Alice would have answered the question with a scorn, which must 
have made M‘Clean feel how well she knew him, and how mach she 
loved him; but there was something so awful in the tone of his voice, 
and something so solemn in his manner, that her tongue refused its 
office, and from her trembling lips fell only some faint and unintelli- 
gible words. 

‘¢ Daughter of M‘Cleod,” said Ronald, “ in the battle of Culloden I 
SAW THAT MAN KILL YOUR FATHER !” 

The hand of Alice turned icy cold in that of M‘Clean; she uttered 
no cry—she wept not—but fixing her eyes upon his, seemed to search 
to his very heart for the truth of what he had said. M‘Clean relaxed not. 

‘“‘ Granville,” said she, in a faltering voice, ‘‘ is this true?” 

‘‘ True!” exclaimed Granville, starting from his seat impetuously, 
‘‘ the wretch who has fabricated that falsehood -——’ 

But, alas! the almost supernatural calm, the imperturbable tran- 
quillity of Ronald, were but too certain evidences that what he had 
said was right. A faint smile of gratified vengeance trembled on 
his lip—his hand touched not his dagger, although the hatred of his 
rival was deep in his heart—he felt that he had anny triumphed over 
him. The manly beauty of his features, now agitated by no passion, 
and the inanimate steadiness of his figure, afforded a striking contrast 
to the excitement of Alice and Granville; the one of whom was praying 
to Heaven with tearful eyes, and the other threatening Ronald with looks 
of defiance. 

Alice, unhappy Alice, was convinced ; she knew that the honour of 
M‘Clean was unimpeached and unimpeachable—she knew that it was 
in a personal encounter with an English officer, her father, separated 
from his men, had fallen;—she dare not doubt—she dare not hope. 
Pressing her forehead with both her hands, she turned, first to Granville, 
and then to his accuser, and uttering one piercing shriek, fell senseless 
at their feet. 

They raised her gently, and her faithful servants carried her to her 
chamber, leaving Granville and M‘Clean alone together. In Granville’s 
state of mind, with all his national prejudices, and all his tenderest 
feelings boiling in his bosom, it may easily be conceived that such a 
circumstance was most perilous and fearful. Harsh words were exchanged 
between them—the searching questions of Granville, the short but 
decided answers of Ronald, produced a war of words, in which, how- 
ever, the truth of Ronald’s statement was perfectly established. He 
recalled to Granville’s recollection every minute circumstance which led 
to the momentary separation of M‘Cleod from his followers, and con- 
vinced even his unwilling hearer, that it was by the hand of the lover 
of the daughter that the father fell. 
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‘© ] was there,” exclaimed Ronald; “I saw the blow struck—I saw 
my honoured, my beloved friend fall. If I had not been whirled away 
bya sudden charge of your bayonets, you should not have lived to 
triumph in the glories of that detestable victory. Five minutes after, I 
gained the spot, and M‘Cleod died in my arms, The form and features 
of his antagonist were stamped upon my memory—my friend’s death 
was not then atoned for—the day may come—Patience !” 

‘‘This is a dream,” said Granville, ‘‘a horrible dream! No,” ex- 
claimed he, striking his breast in an agony of ion, “I have done 
no wrong, there is no crime in battle—the soldier fighting his 
country’s battles is no assassin. He knows not who falls by his hand— 
he ought never to know it. Alice will not break her oath for this—no, 
M‘Clean ! she is affianced to me, and she shall be my wife.” 

In an instant the whole expression of M‘Clean’s countenance was 
altered, and rage, uncontrollable rage, agitated all his features. 

‘The blood of her father is on your head,” said Ronald. ‘ The 
curse of the daughter will follow you !” 

“The curse,” exclaimed Granville, “ will be on him who has raked 
this frightful story from the grave, where it would, as it ought, to have 
slumbered, had not Alice’s devoted love for me, driven you to the base 
and horrid expedient of reviving it. Alice loves me, and I repeat it, to 
your dismay.” . 

Ronald, writhing under this last denunciation, started from his seat 
and left the cottage. Granville perfectly well understood the sign he 
made on quitting the door, and followed him out. The two companions 
of M‘Cleod, knowing too surely what was about to happen, were going 
after their chief; but the old man, who had brought Granville’s portman- 
teau across the hills, detained them until he had loosened his shield 
from his back, and armed himself with his short spear, declaring 
with an almost youthful energy, that as the Southron had hired him, 
he was bound to protect him, and see fair play between him and his 
enemy. 

A few minutes only had elapsed, when on the bank of the torrent 
which dashed from the height of the mountains, a sudden glare of light 
appeared, illuminating the glen; it arose from the flames of burning 
branches of the resinous pine, which the retainers of their chief had cut 
from the trees and fired—the torches thus promptly supplied, cast 
around a funeral gloom—its object was undoubted—the clashing of 
swords echoed among the rocks—the sound recalled the distracted 
Alice to life and consciousness—in vain she tried to raise herself from 
her bed. She called to her faithful Peggie to open the window, and 
endeavour to discover what it meant. 

“Tell me—tell me,” said Alice, “what do you see ?”—Her answer 
was, that there were two men fighting—that they had closed upon each 
other, and that one struggled violently in the conflict, but that his anta- 
gonist seemed to be the victor, but that it was impossible to distinguish 
who were the combatants at the distance. 

Presently the clash of weapons ceased, and a low murmuring noise 
was followed by the slow and heavy tramp of feet. Alice again raised 
herself and listened, but all was still save the falling torrent. 

“ Surely, surely,” said the wretched girl, “ death has been there !” 
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The helpless weakness of the poor sufferer—left too for the first time for 
weeks and months by her — confessor—rendered her incapable of 
action, and so exhausted did she become, that sometime after midnight 
she fell into a fitful slumber, whence, however, she started at the earliest 
dawn of day. 

And, oh! what alovely morning it was! The sun rose brightly and 
clearly, and the glittering clouds added their purple tints to his golden 
rays; never did Nature and all her attributes look more beautiful—one 
heart alone remained insensible to her delightful influence, 

Poor Alice, “ rallying all her energies,” resolved to leave the cottage, 
and seek the place of combat. She fulfilled her intentions, leaning on 
the arm of her faithful woman. And those who had seen the fair and 
beautiful creature of the previous night, her heart full of joy and affec- 
tion, would not have recognised her, in the worn broken-down creature 
who, with her eyes fixed on Heaven, dragged her faint and wearied 
limbs to the spot which she desired to visit. 

“Here, madam,” said Peggie, when they had reached it, “ here is 
the ground on which they fought—the grass is still wet.” 

‘* With blood,” muttered Alice, shuddering. 

“‘T know,” continued the woman, “‘ that one was wounded, for I saw 
the other, when they parted, after their struggle, rush upon him and cut 
him down—that I dared not tell you last night.” * 

“¢ It was the shortest of the two that fell,” said Peggie; ‘* I could not, 
of course, see their faces, but I am certain it was Ronald M‘Clean— 
it was all confused to my , oes the memory of it will never fade.” 

The joy of hearing that her beloved Granville had escaped, did not 
hinder Alice from feeling sore and deep regret for the fate of M‘Clean. 
He had been, as we knew, the constant companion of her youth—they 
had together explored the wildest mountain-paths, together plucked the 
fragrant heather or culled the wildest fruits; and the thought that he 
should have fallen while he was in fact her guest, and almost before 
her door, only because he had dared to love her—struck deep into her 
generous heart. If strange events had not occurred—if fate had 
otherwise decided between James and George, she would, in all 
human probability, have been his wife. She had always esteemed him, 
admired the nobleness of his character, respected his principles and 
his virtues, and, if she had not loved, she at least preferred him to all 
others, until the fortune of war and a totally unforeseen event had 
brought her so strangely acquainted with Granville, and created a feel- 
ing of gratitude and devotion in her heart, which naturally, in such a 
heart, grew into an ardent love for her deliverer. 

Alice left the blood-stained spot; she gazed around her in every di- 
rection in hopes to see her beloved ; the eagle soared from its eyrie, 
beating the clear air with its wings; the patient fisherman pursued 
his daily toil in silence on the lake—but no Granville came. At one 
point of her path the roof of Malldaloch, caught -her sight; a thousand 
thoughts flashed into her mind—a thousand associations connected with 
the days of childhood—a thousand regrets for the fate of M‘Clean. 

‘« No,” said she, “it is not so; M‘Clean is wrong—my father did not 
fall by Granville’s hand—he is free from that stain. But even if he 
did, it was in battle. Could I not forgive him? It was his duty; but 
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to marty him—to feel my hand grasped by that which killed my parent 
—misery, misery !"’ 

Exhausted and broken-hearted, Alice retraced her steps to the cot- 
tage; her anxiety for news of Granville, ‘‘ with all his sins upon his 
head,” amounting to something like frenzy, when at the door she 
found the old Highlander, whose generous feeling towards the Southron 
has already been noticed. 

Lady of Malldaloch,” said the old man, “ he is dying in your house 
—in the house of the M‘Cleods. To die so young is hard—and for a 
woman's love too—had it been in the good old cause—” 

“Holy Virgin!” said Alice, ‘‘ support me at this moment! Do you 
mean to say that he wished to be taken to Malldaloch ?” 

«« Yes,” said the old man; ‘he said it would be a blessing to him to 
die under the roof of your fathers, and entreated us to carry him to 
what was your room in other days.” 

“‘Oh! Ronald, Ronald!” sobbed Alice, “ I have wronged you—I 
have ruined you, and all because you loved me !” and she hurried away 
to the old house. 

The old Highlander did not at all understand or enter into Alice’s 
feelings, nor did he exactly comprehend the meaning of the quarrel. 
He satisfied himself with thinking it exceedingly ridiculous for men to 
fight about “ladie love,” and appeared almost angry with the Lady of 

alldaloch for being at all affected at the circumstance. 

Alice, weak as she was, hastened on her way, anxious to pour such 
balm as she could, into the wounds of her devoted Ronald, and 
almost dissatisfied that Granville had not had the manliness to return to 
her, to tell her what had occurred. She reached the gate—with 
almost supernatural strength, she ran up the staircase which led to her 
once familiar room, and throwing open the door beheld stretched upon 
an old wretched bedstead, which had escaped the ravages of time and 
rebellion, pale as death and deeply wounded on the chest—her adored 
Granville bimeelf. 

Her eyes were rivetted on the horrid sight: she panted for breath— 
all she could mutter was, ‘‘ And M‘Clean has done this ?” 

The agitation of Granville at the sight of his beloved Alice, forced 
the blood to flow afresh from the wound, which had been left since the 
preceding night without surgical aid. He could not speak to her, but 
the expression of his ghastly countenance seemed to say, ‘‘ Do.not hate 
me, Alice !—do not abandon me !” 

Alice fancied she saw her father’s noble figure flit by her, and heard 
his voice ~—s in her ears; the pulsation of her heart was audible 
—such was the silence of the a ent. 

‘If I forsake you,” said Alice, “‘ may Heaven forsake me!” and 
taking his hand into hers, which trembled like a leaf, she kissed 
his cold lips, and the knot which confined her hair breaking, her lon 
fair tresses fell over the neck of her wounded lover. But Alice ralli 
from her momentary tenderness—action was necessary to save her 
beloved: she instantly despatched the old Highlander to the village for 
assistance ; and in a very short time the surgeon arrived. After having 
examined the wound or wounds of Granville, he told the Lady of Mall- 
daloch that the danger was imminent, 
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‘Let what may happen,” said Alice, in a whisper, “ ! will not 
leave him.” 

Granville’s eye remained fixed on hers ; he made great efforts to speak, 
but in vain; he saw a change as wonderful in her countenance since 
they parted the night before, as she saw in his; but although he be- 
lieved that death had laid his iron hand upon her, he still saw in her 
eyes all the energy, all the feeling, all the devotion, of a woman full of 
ove and courage. . 3 

The surgeon quitted them for a short time ;—when he returned, his 
silence and the expression of his countenance, conveyed to the wretched 
Alice the dreadful intelligence, that all hope was gone. Net five minutes 
after this heart-rending announcement, footsteps were heard on the 
staircase—the door was thrown open, and at the foot of the bed stood 
Ronald M‘Clean. 

Upon seeing Alice, he started back; she hid her face in her hands 
the moment after her eye had glanced upon his figure. M*‘Clean gazed 
on the woeful scene before him with unfeigned regret. Alice, recovering 
herself from her first surprise at the sight of him, looked at him 
firmly and steadily, and said— 

“‘ Are you come to see him die ?—Were you not sure you had killed 
your victim ?” 

“ No, Alice,” said M‘Clean, “ a very different feéling has brought me 
hither; and although the sight of you here may have rekindled my 
hatred, I pitied him and lamented his fate. I wounded him,—that is 
true, but honourably—in single combat, where we were hand to hand, 
and foot to foot; our swords were crossed before witnesses, I 
wounded him, I say, but the fate might have been mine, for the Southron 
is brave and dexterous. ll I ask for myself is an appeal to him— 
let him speak, and hear what he relates of our fight.” 

The surgeon, who had just laid his hand upon Granville’s heart, said, 
in a low whisper, 

‘¢ Sir—he will never speak more.” ; 

M‘Clean instantly stepped forward to save Alice, who seemed falling 
on the bed, but a loud and horrid laugh,was the only reply to his ad- 
vance, which she repulsed with horror. ‘ 

“« My love, my life!” screamed she to the mangled corpse, ‘rise, 
rise |—give me your hand—the altar is anne Po priest is here—I am 
your betrothed, your beloved !—I am happy, happy !—See, see, how well 
I look in my wedding clothes !” 

And she sank on the dead man’s bloody breast. : 

At this sad sight, tears trickled down Ronald’s cheeks, and, raising 
his eyes to Heaven, he exclaimed : 

“Oh, holy Virgin, have pity on her !” 

THe TRAGEDY WAS ENDED. 
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ON THE CHRISTENING OF MY BROTHER’S INPANT SON, 


February 21, 1839. 


By tue Hon. Mrs. Norton, 


Tuer is a sound of laughter, light and gay' 

And hurried welcomes, as of joyful greeting, 
The stir and murmur of a holiday, 

The grouping of glad friends each other meeting : 
And in the midst art taou—thou tiny flower, 
Whose coming hath so cheer’d this wintry hour ! 


Helpless thou liest, young blossom of our love! 
The sunshine of fond smiles around thee beaming, 
Blessings call’d down on thee from Heaven above, 
And every heart about thy future dreaming :— 
Meek peace and utter innocence are now 
The sole expression of thy baby brow. 


Helpless thou liest, thy little waxen face 

Eagerly scann’d by our inquiring glances, 
Hoping some lovely likeness there to trace, 

Which fancy finds, and so thy worth enhances 
Clothing with thought mature, and power of mind, 
Those infant features, yet so faintly lined 


And still thy youthful mother bendeth down 
Her large, soft, loving eyes, brimful of gladness, 
Her cheek almost as waxen as thine own, 
Her heart as innocently free from sadness : 
And still a brighter smile her red lip wears 
As each her young son’s loveliness declares. 


And sometimes as we gaze a sigh is heard, 


(Though from the happy group all grief seem$ banish’d), 


As thou recallest, little nestling bird, 

Some long familiar face whose light hath vanish’d 
Some name, which yet hath power our hearts to thrill, 
Some smile, whose buried beauty haunts us still! 


Ah! most to Her, the early widowed, come 


Thoughts of the blossoms that from earth have perish a; 


Lost to her lone and solitary home, 


Though in her brooding memory fondly cherish’d :— 
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Her little grandson’s baby-smiles recall 
Not one regretted hope of youth, but all ! 


’ Fler Son's son lies upon her cradling knee, 
And bids her heart return, with mournful dreaming, 
. To her own first-born’s helpless infancy, 
When hope—youth’s guiding star, was brightly beaming ; 
And He, who died too soon, stood by and smiled, 
And bless’d alike the mother and her child, ‘ 





Since then, how many a year hath fleeted past! 
What unforeseen events, what joys, what sorrows, 
With sunshine or with clouds have overcast 
The long succession of her lonely morrows ; 
F’er musing o’er this fair and new-born face, 
A fresh link carried on her husband’s Race! 


Fair child, that race is not by man’s award 
Ennobled,—but by God ; no titles sounded 

By herald’s trump, or smooth and flattering bard, 
Proclaim within what lines hy rank is bounded :— 

Thy power hereditary, none confine, 

The gift of Genius, boy, by right is thine! 


Be humble, for it is an envied thing, 

And men whose creeping hearts have long submitted 
Around the column’d height to clasp and cling 

Of Titled Pride—by man to man transmitted— 
Will grudge the power they have less cause to dread, 
Oppose thee living, and malign when dead. 


One of thy lineage served his country well 

(Though with her need, her gratitude departed) ; 
What in her memory now is left to dwell ? 

The faults of him who died half broken-hearted :— 
And those whose envious hands ne’er stretch’d to save, 
Pjuck down the laurels springing from his grave. 


Yet, hush! it is a solemn hour; and far 
Be human bitterness and vain upbraiding ; 
With hope, we watch thy rising, thou young star, 
Hope not a// earthly, or it were too fading ; 
For we are met to usher in thy life, 
With prayer, which lifteth hearts, and quelleth strife. 
March.—vow. Lv. NO, CCXIX. 
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Hush’d is the busy group, and still as death ; 

In robes of white, around, all meekly kneeling ; 
For thy sake, who so lately drew thy breath, 

All unto Heaven, with earnest heart appealing :— 
A solemn voice addresses the Most High, 
And with a murmuring echo we reply. 


All holy be the hour! and, oh ! may Heaven 
Look down and bless the anxious mother’s part, 
As meekly she confides the treasure given 
So lately to her young and hoping heart ; 
And pleads that God's great love may be his stay, 
And guide her little Wanderer on his way. 


So let it be! and when the noble head 
Of thy true-hearted father,—babe beloved,— 
Now glossy dark, is silver-gray instead, 
And thy young birthday far away removed ; 
Still mayst thou be a comfort and a joy, 
_ Still welcome as this day, unconscious boy! 











PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF TRISTRAM DUMPS, 'ESQ.* 


Cuap. IX, 


On going to bed, it was in vain that I attempted to compose myself to 
sleep. The melancholy tale I had heard dwelt upon my mind, and it 
was aggravated by all those irritating accessories which belong to such 
cases, where the evils are neither positive nor final, and the catastrophe 
yet in suspension. Where the darkness of inextricable perplexities, or 
of positive despair spread their sable curtain over the distresses of 
others, our sympathy may be deep, but it is calm—when all is finished 
the mind finds a sort of repose, even in woe; but where the combination 
of events is yet uncompleted—where happier contingencies are within 
the range of possibility—where, in ghort, any thing may be done—our 
feelings for others are of a more agitating character. Yet what could J 
do, or what, in fact, had I to do with this distressing case? Neverthe- 
less I could not dismiss it from my mind. Why did I ever leave home, 
I bitterly reflected, thus to bring myself, at every step, within the infec- 
tion of other people’s misfortunes? Then I tossed and worked myself 
into a fever of irritation against the father—old Gilbert—if he was old ; 





* Continued from No, cexviii., page 266, 
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or at least, Gilbert the elder, whom I mentally Joaded with every epi- 
thet in the vocabulary of vituperation. And that fool Solomon, said J; 
what—if he had not been the ass he is—what need have prevented 
_ presenting his nephew with all that was necessary to set matters 
right 2 ; 

While I thus lay tormenting myself about things, which I certainl 
had very little prospect of mending, my attention was every now an 
then arrested by the ringing of a bell in the room immediately above ; 
at least, I concluded it was there, because I always heard, as I imagined, 
the answer of an opened door. I had moreover for the last few days 
perceived, by frequent symptoms overhead, that, with my usual luck, I 
had got some very irritable and restless neighbour—a stamping of feet 
—a shrill querulous talking, and not unfrequently, as I thought, certain 
missiles projeeted from one end of the room to the other. is pertina- 
cious ringing at last became so irritating, and had assumed so regular 
a character that, between anger and curiosity, I began to time the re- 
currence by my watch. I found that it was repeated exactly every half- 
hour—so regularly, that the person who rang must almost have had 
the bell-rope in one hand and a timepiece in the other. 

When at breakfast the next morning I asked my flippant attendant, 
the waiter, for an explanation of so unusual and unwarrantable a dis- 
turbance, 

‘¢ C’est un Monsieur qui vient d’arriver des Indes,” said he, stretch- 
ing hastily over the table with a plate of rolls, and then tripped out of 
the room before I could get further information. ‘Oh, ho! said I to 
myself, liver and domination, slaves and Cayenne.” 

When the waiter returned, I found that I was right; for he informed 
me that my neighbour above had adopted these means of punishing a 
black servant, for not having properly answered the bell during the day, 
and rang him up every half-hour throughout the whole night. 

‘Tl a peu de santé,” added the diplomatic and oily-tongued 
waiter. aa? 

‘‘ So I should suppose—almost hope,”’ said I. 

** Mais c’est un grand Monsieur,” added he, laying such a stress 
upon the word, and making it so intensely nasal, as to indicate that 
species of greatness which is most communicable with wealth. 

An Italian waiter would have tossed up his arm, and said at once 
without reserve, ‘* 8 SPENDIBILE per milioni !” 

‘“* His name?” I inquired. 

* Monsieur Henri.” 

I soon felt an unaccountable desire to know something more of Mon- 
sieur Henri, or even to get a sight of him, and spent a considerable 
part of the morning, springing from the sofa to the door every time I 
heard any one coming down stairs ; but, in all the peeps I took, nothing 
that could at all be construed into Monsieur Henri made its appear- 
ance. In the earlier part of the morning, ladies’ maids tripped past with 
their fresh faces and bright ribbons from the breakfast-table below, 
towards the bedrooms of their mistresses—with now and then one who 
had a cup of tea in her hand. The next epoch was distinguished by the 
stately descent of the ladies themselves, followed by the creaking bo 
and purple faces of their larger, if not better, halves. The third period 
was that of the housemaid’s eending past with all sorts of mysterious 
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things—but nothing in the least like Monsieur Henri, qui vient d’ar- 
river des Indes, avec peu de santé. 

At last I heard a faint cough, and a step so gentle and light, that it 
had already passed my door before the sound reached my ear... I sprung 
up with more alacrity than usual, tripped over the footstool, and only 
recovered myself just in time to see the back of a thin. man, ina, light 
brown coat, enter a door at the other end of the gallery. 

I would have watched him out as diligently as a cat would a mouse, 
but at that moment Frank Delaroue came, according to a previous, ap- 
pointment, by which we were to go to see the humours Bas fair, out- 
side of the Barriére de |’ Etoile—and as I felt my curiosity to be some- 
what ridiculous, I did not say a word about the figure which had so 
recently, and in a manner so tantalizing, vanished from my sight. As 
we went along, however, I could not resist telling him of the affair of 
the bell, at which he laughed heartily. 

« What a curious old fellow he must be!” said he. 

*“‘ As to his age,” I replied, ‘‘ 1 do not know what to say to that—for 
by a peep I obtained of his person, I should not think that he is beyond 
the middle age of life—but India—” 

“Ah!” said Frank, cheerfully, ‘ it is a sad place; but I am afraid 
I shall have to go there after all—I see nothing else for it.” 

I made no reply. I felt something so unpleasant to be connected 
with this remark—such a repugnance to this view of his future pro- 
spects as both surprised and perplexed me. Dumps, said I to myself, 
internally, what hast thou to do with the lad? After a little pause I 
renewed the subject of the splenetic Indian. ‘I have some curiosity to 
know more about such an original,” I said, ** but have not, at present, 
any means of introducing myself with propriety.” 

** As for that,” said Frank, “I think he has already introduced him- 
self to you without leave, or at least given you sufficient opportunity for 
opening negotiations of some sort or other, if it be only to keep the 

ace,” 

p We now approached the scene of our festivities,—the murmur of 
voices, the thrumming of various fiddles, mandolins, hurdygurdies, &c. 
were heard near at hand. The motley throng exceeded in forms and 
colours an English mob, as much as a bed of Anemones outshines 
its neighbouring parterres. The dresses particularly tickled Frank’s 
fancy— the wardrobe of every century and every style seemed to have 
been ransacked to supply the deficiencies of those who adorn themselves 
only on festivals. Here were toothless old women—French old women 
~—laughing, singing, and dancing in modern caps, and their grand- 
mother's farthingales—half-strangled looking veterans in. stiff-glazed 
cravats, powdered pigtails, and loose hose—national guards in yellow 
topped boots and re globular spectacles—there were quack doctors 
in their gaily bedizened carts or carriages, proclaiming their nostrums 
by voice or flag—mountebanks singing—wild beasts growling—every 
thing that the chaos of social life could present. 

“That is not George, surely ?” said Frank, pointing to a young man, 
‘*Oh, no, poor fellow, I have neither seen nor heard any thing of 
him for some days.” | 

The mere mention of his name brought back in its full weight the 
dismal history I had heard from Down, with all its cruel perplex 
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ties, and the ‘melancholy situation of the lovely Erminie—the more I 
thought of her, the more distressing her position appeared to be. A 
load'seemed to fall upon my heart at e new combination of her 
misfortunes, as they successively presented themselves to my imagina- 
tion. Even the hilarity of the scene before me, seemed to give inten- 
sity to'my inward reflections, so that in a very little time, notwithstand- 
ing the good-natured cheerful companion by my side, I was as much 
out of humour with all the world as ever. Not wishing, however, to 
throw a damp on Frank's enjoyment of the scene, I kept my cogita- 
tions to myself; but I could see, by the inquiring looks he every now 
and then cast upon me, that my countenance betrayed my chagrin. He 
attributed it, no doubt, to some serious reflections upon the’scene before 
be—-whint a straight-laced old fellow, thought I, the lad must think 
me! 

As we were passing a booth in which a party were dancing, we heard 
a female voice singing some idle ribaldry like the following : 


“ Le présent fait mon bien 
L’avenir pour moi n’est rien, 
Ce jour des jours 
Le meilleur est. 
Arréte toujours 
L’heure qui est pres. 
Encore un mot 
Du présent plus d’une sorte 
On trouve que ¢a importe ? 
I] passe si t6t. 
Aux chagrins un souris, 
Aux malheurs point de cri, 
Ton bateau laisse courir 
Sur la fleuve de la vie. 
Ton bateau laisse courir 
Sur la fleuve de la vie.” 


The voice I thought, was familiar to me, but I would willingly have 
dispensed with ascertaining the fact, had not the fair vocalist on the 
instant made her appearance at the tent-door, and immediately 
screamed at the top of her highest note. 

“ Ah! vous voila!” 

“Wretched woman !”’ said I, for it was Felicie. 

“¢ Allons, Dumps—vive la bagatelle, a quoi bon s’attrister ? 


“ Le présent fait mon bien,” &c. 


A glance at Frank’s face, on hearing this recognition of my new ac- 
qaintance, made the blood rush through every vessel in my head. 

«« Mr. Frank,” said I, ‘this requires explanation,” and truly I thought 
that he looked as if it did. Not, however, wishing to prolong the in- 
terview, I waved my hand to the wretched female in token of dismissal, 
and was about to depart—but she was not so to bedismissed—and making 
a pounce at me with the alacrity of a tigress, she seized me by the arm, 
and after a little struggling on my part succeeded in pulling me into 
the tent. There, in the midst of all sorts of ladies, of most question- 
able character, and the easiest possible virtue, dancing with all his 
might in the centre of the booth, I beheld—oh, horror! Jeremiah 


Figgs.” 
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I scarcely remember how I got out; but when I did, the first impulse 
was to leave the scene of such revelry, and hurry back towards the 
crowded streets, which then appeared to afford comparative seclusion 
On the way I related to Frank the manner in which I had become 
known to the abandoned woman, the recital of which necessarily in- 
cluded the history of my connexion with Figgs. Although, as I plainly 
perceived, he could not at first help laughing at my unhappy acquaint- 
ance in the booth, I was glad to see his face gradually assume as much 
seriousness, as was natural to it; and a few brief unaffected expressions, 
showed me his right feeling upon the subject. 

“« All this, my dear boy,” I was going to say, but corrected myself. 
* All this, Mr. Frank, proceeds from a neglected education in serious 
things during early youth, and the fanatical trash which is disseminated 
amongst the lower classes of the people, whose imaginations and feel- 
ings upon such subjects, are much more easily excited than ours. 
When once. we step beyond the sober promises and warnings of the 
sacred writings, and adopt some vision which the folly or craft of men 
have ingrafted upon them, the mind loses its central poise. How 
many persons have I known, like this unhappy man, who, being disap- 
pointed of some vision of their own, which had formed an essential 
= of their religious views, have made shipwreck of their faith !—but 
et us hope that he may yet be recalled.” 

On returning to the hotel, I sat down to that most indigestible of all 
things, a solitary dinner. The hurry of spirits into which I had been 
thrown, and a consequent accelerated action in the process of mastica- 
tion, did not promise to make the meal more wholesome. There ‘are 
times too, well known to nervous and bilious people, when one dislikes 
more than at others, to be fixed in any position subject to the eye of 
one who has little else to do than to look on: and as I sat at my little 
table, in no wise inclined to talk, but directly opposite to the buffet, at 
which stood the waiter, not only close, but face to face, I felt peculiarly 
uncomfortable under this observation. Sometimes I thought he was 
stifling a laugh at the contortion of features, which is a necessary con- 
sequence of eating soup—and the noise—the regular recurrence of the 
su! su! as it entered my mouth, which has often made me nervous in 
e ncert, that is, in a silent party of three or four, sounded more then 
usually ludicrous that day. Ialso awakened, as it were, all on a sudden, 
to as em a consciousness of my wig, as if it had been the first day 
that I had put it on, and imagined that the eyes of my attendant were 
ranging Over its whole surface; at other times, I imagined that he was 
making French observations upon my English appetite. I felt as if I 
looked heated and voracious; and the idea of this, made me hotter. 
This is what the Italians call mangiare con soggezione, to eat under 
feelings of restraint, which they consider to be peculiarly unwholesome. 
The result of the whole was, that I certainly did gobble down the 
greater part of a pigeon-pie, crust and all, with much more precipita- 
tion than is consistent with the rules of hygeists—roughly breaking the 
arched superficies of paste, and landing variously-sized limbs of young 
or old birds out of their subterraneous lake of gravy, into the ¢erra 

Jirma of my plate. Many were the endeavours that I made to set my 
attendant at liberty, alleging the greatquantity of company that there must 
be in the house ; but the intensely-bowed “‘ Oh! Monsieur!” showed me 
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both by tore and gesture, that he considered his remaining, to be a point 
of personal civility and etiquette. I despaired, therefore, of my emanci- 
pation, especially as having broached the affair at that point. I could 
not Open it at another, and fairly say, that I would fathee be without 
him ; so nothing was left for me bat to despatch my dinner as quickly as 
I could ; which, after a few more extractions of legs, wings, breasts, 
backs, necks, and heads, I finally completed. 

As soon as I was left alone, the general melancholy tenour of my 
thoughts, darkened by the events of that morning—I mean the horror 
I felt about poor Figgs, begun to return with greater force than ever. 
I sat pondering over the fire some time, in that half-torpid, half-feverish 
state to which one is subject after a hasty and somewhat full meal, pre- 
ceded by bodily fatigue or agitation of mind. Sometimes I descried 
strange forms in the glowing embers; at others, things seemed to fade 
or swim before my eyes; sometimes I started feverishly from a coming 
slumber; at others, [ slightly shivered; then my back began to ache, 
until feeling myself uncomfortable and weary, I took the traveller's 
ae of going to bed without consulting my watch about the 

our. 

But I did not much improve my condition by so doing. The melan- 
choly proceeding from my own personal condition, or that which my 
solicitude for others had inspired—the difficulties and intricaciés—both 
the distressing and the shocking things whieh had lately occupied my 
thoughts, soon assumed, under the influence of dyspeptic dozes, the 
most vatious and capricious forms. At first, 1 dreamt that I was a 
pigeon, grown to the unnatural and inconvenient size of a turkey, which 
unfitted me for all my former habits of life as a pigeon; and I spent, 
what appeared to me, an age, in tediously trying, one by one, the many 
hundred holes of a dove-cot, without being able to enter further than 
the neck. I awoke, and found my head twisted under my arm, be- 
tween the bolster and the mattress. I then fell asleep again, and im- 
mediately thought that a large Dutch burgomaster, of Rotterdam, whose 
portrait I had seen in the Louvre, came and sat down upon my chest, 
which roused me with a loud pectoral ejaculation, like that of a London 
pavier. I then began ‘to perspire, and fell into a delicious calin slum- 
ber. I imagined that I was lying upon the ground, in a flowery 
fragrant meadow, encircled by woods, whose varied foliage afforded 
resort for gaudy flocks of birds in every hue of tropical plumage. The 
goldet clouds were chasing each other, impelled by a gentle zephyr, 
through the brilliant air, while music of the most harmonious kind 
began to sound. Presently I beheld Erminie on a glittering chariot in 
the air, beautiful as an angel, and smiling in all the radiant joy of un- 
alloyed happiness. She was beckoning to me with her slender hand— 
the music was becoming more intensely enchanting, and I began to feel 
myself ascending upon my flowery bed, when, all on a sudden, the sky 
began to cloud in, the wind sighed mournfully through the trees, the 
air became darker and darker, the earth began to shake, and Jeremiah 
Figgs with Felicie, stood before me, while a loud crash made me almost 
jump head foremost out of bed. When I awoke more completely, 1 
found that the noise continued, accompanied by a trampling overhead, 
and a considerable bustle upon the stairs. On looking at my watch, I 
found it was not yet eleven o'clock, so hastily putting on my dressing- 
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gown, I took my station at the door, until a passing waiter ‘informed 
me that my irvitable neighbour above stairs, was the cause of all this 
commotion. To divert the ennui of the evening, he had called for ‘his 
weekly bill, and having worked himself into a passion in consequence 
of thinking it too high, had, with the inconsistency of blind anger, 
seized one of his longest bamboos, and smashed to atoms a ponderous 
chandelier, worth upwards of twenty pounds. . 


Cuap. X. 


Amoncst the objects of interest which do not, perhaps, usually fall 
under the observation of single men in Paris, is the convent of English 
nuns, Les Dames Anglaises, as they are called by the French; and 
amongst the fair votaries of this voluntary seclusion, have been names 
which fully justify their aristocratical designation. In times, which are 
now happily passing away the bitterness of what was called ‘‘ religious” 
zeal, surviving the spirit, if not the letter of the penal act, rendered 
an establishment of this sort in England, however unobtrusive or re- 
tiring, an object of solicitude, if not of apprehension to its immates. 
The abuses which were found to exist at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, (and alas for humanity! what establishment can stand ten cen- 
turies without them?) having been not only severely registered for 
private purposes, but greatly exaggerated by the spirit of the times, 
continued long to be handed down from one generation to another, 
perhaps without consideration—certainly without correction. The 
name of a monk, therefore, or of a nun, became not only a by-word 
amongst the lower classes of the people, but as the circumstances and 
machinery of the monastic system, formed ready and striking materials 
for romance writers in the days of the horrible, when people were not 
content with their reading, unless their nerves were so wound up, that 
the clang of the dinner-bell made them jump off their seats in a trans- 
port of alarm. 

The great source of abuses in the monastic system (as it must ever 
be in all engagements of a votive and subsequently binding charac- 
ter), was the introduction of motives and interests distinct from the 
object of the institution itself. The mind, even of the most con- 
scientious, so easily slides from pure to mixed motives, where important 
advantages are concerned, that in the palmy days of those almost pa- 
latian retreats, it can scarcely be matter of surprise, that the young 
themselves, or those who felt uneasy under the care and cost of their 
future career in life, should be dazzled by the aspect, without consider- 
ing too deeply the real character and obligations of the monastic asylum ; 
but the unprincipled themselves, or the unfeeling amongst those who 
had the care of youth, saw in these establishments a ready provision for 
es one who could conform, at least in appearance, to the outward 
rules of the society; and if force was never employed, the not less 
effectual means of stratagem or educational influence, was made. to 
overlay for a while the innate repugnance, or conflicting qualities which 
were wholly alien from the monastic life. The character of the times, 
indeed, might appear, in some measure, to justify either such self-deceit 
oc unworthy designs. In the turbulent and licentious days, between 
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the, foundation of monachism in the ‘sixth, to its suppression in, the 
sixteenth century, the lives of females, as well as of the timid and. peace- 
able.of the other sex, were agitated by the apprehensions, or shocked 
by the disorders which the society of the world presented to their view. 
The sudden and fitful events too—the strange and striking vicissitudes, 
even of ordinary life, not seldom gave an impulse to the mind, which, 
as the fervour of youth worked off, left the inmates of an obligatory 
seclusion, a prey, under a galling chain, either to morose and sullen 
despair, or the wretched solaces of clandestine crime. The system, in 
short, although in theory voluntary, drew within its meshes, by the aid 
of adventitious allurements or of force, many a votary, qualified neither 
by mind nor disposition, for so peculiar a vocation, 

These reflections were engaging my thoughts as I walked towards the 
the English convent, where a nun was that day to take the veil; and I 
had obtained, with other strangers, a permission to witness the, cere- 
mony. Ah! thought I, who knows that we have done well in abolish- 
ing altogether these pious and peaceful retreats, not only for the female 
orphan, the unprotected, the fallen, the bereaved, but for those whom 
peculiarity of temperament, without diverging into more dangerous 
obliquities, render unfit for the general society or business of the world, 
whose sensitive nature is exposed at every turn to the chilling or irri- 
tating blasts of an uncongenial atmosphere ; and whose habitual state 
thus becomes equally distressing to themselves, and disturbing to those, 
who, with every kind disposition towards them, have neither the worldly 
means, nor the moral power to remedy their condition. How many 
a weary spirit would gladly hide itself in peace and love among con- 
genial souls, devoted to a routine of employments in the service of 
charity, and those devotional exercises towards Heaven, which give 
such rest to the heart! 

Notwithstanding all these grave cogitations, however, I had enough 
of the old leaven within me to commence a counter-fermentation, when 
I thought of the ceremony I was about to witness, when the Nun of this 
morning, the actual coming to the point, presented itself to my imagi- 
nation. 

While in the midst of such conflicting sentiments, I met Frank 
Delaroue. 

“I am going,” said I, ‘‘ to see anun profess.” — 

‘* How horrid!” he replied, with the snap of a pistol, but true to na- 
ture. After a little pause, he added, ‘I think I should like to see 
it too.” 

‘‘ And she is moreover an English girl,” said I. _ 

‘‘ No!” he replied in a deep tone, his face reddening and becoming 
more and more serious with an expression of incredulous gravity. ‘‘ I 
did not know that there were such things.” 

“‘ Things?” said I, ‘‘ as what ?” 

‘* As English nuns,” 

Onassuring him that there were such female varieties of the genus homo, 
I perceived his curiosity increase in exact proportion with the intensity of 
his deprecation, and hastily giving me his arm, instead of taking mine, 
he set off at such a pace, pushing aside the young, and with such diffi- 
culty restrainnig his impatience behind stiff old men and women at the 
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narrow crossings, that I was obliged to pull him up by the assurance 
that we had ample time to proceed with more leisure. 

On arriving at the convent, we were admitted into the chapel, which 
was handsomely decorated for the day, with all those silken draperies 
and additional lights which give so festive an air to places of worship 
upon such occasions. A deep stillness prevailed among the assembled 
guests who were chiefly ladies—and here and there—especially near the 
rails of the altar, one or two were seen upon their knees, in that volun- 
tary, silent prayer so striking to the protestant in Roman catholic places 
of devotion. Above was a trellised gallery, or corridor of the convent, 
opening into the chapel, through the lattices of which were dimly seen 
the pale and slender forms of the nuns as they passed and repassed in 
preparation for the business of the morning. The solemnity of the 
place, and the ceremony for which we were assembled—the deep inte- 
rest of the occasion and the sanctity of circumstance which seem to 
pervade even the air of such retreats, made them appear scarcely of 
earth; and the fall of a book, or any other sound of common life heard 
above, seemed almost a startling intrusion amongst those aerial maids. 
As such scenes were very familiar to me, my attention was chiefly en- 
gaged in watching the aioe of Frank’s face, the gravity and per- 
plexity of which between his natural respect for all surrounding objects 
of the sacred place, and his disapproval of its most important object, 
made it difficult for me, notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, 
to suppress a smile. First he looked with reverence at the beaming 
altar, and all its sacred symbols—then at the unfeigned air of deep 
devotion discernible in those who knelt before it—next his eye wan- 
dered up to the imprisoned fair above, and then fell down, like a lump 
of lead upon me. His whole exterior seemed to partake of his per- 
plexity, and instead of his own free and natural air, he sat stiffly on his 
seat—his legs and arms scarcely appearing to belong to him—and in 
all the restraint of the schoolboy nearest to the awful desk. 

At length a side door opened within the rails of the altar, and two 
little boys in white frilled amices, each with a large wax-light in his 
hand, came forth and took, in silence, a position at either side of the 
entrance. In a few minutes a Bishop in full costume appeared, fol- 
lowed by an officiating priest and other attendants with more lights, 
censers, and all the accompaniments of the Roman ritual. As soon as 
he had taken his seat upon the throne, a line of females issued from 
another door of the convent, and approached the altar. 

‘* By Heavens!” said Frank,! ‘ there is Erminie La Fleur !” 

The deep and awful tone in which he whispered this, communi- 
cated its sensations quickly to me, and I was at first inclined to surren- 
der myself to the same idea: but a more attentive observation, and a 
little reflection, soon dissipated the illusion. Although a few years in 
advance of Erminie the resemblance was most startling, and, as the 
ceremony proceeded, lent considerable additional interest to the whole. 
She was arrayed, as is customary, on this last day of her connexion 
with the world, in all the ornaments usual to her age and sex, but with 
more than accustomed embellishment and care. Upon her countenance 
beamed a calm but cheerful expression, in almost playful allusion to 
the typical character of those decorations, of which she was soon to 
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take leave for ever. There was no excitement—no artificial fervour in 
her eye—nor any thing in her gestures or deportment which would argue 
other than a quiet but firm conviction with respect to the career she 
had chosen. On being conducted within the pale of the altar, she was 
resented to the Bishop; who, after the customary demands and ex- 
ations, gave directions for the ceremony to proceed. Those of 
the sisterhood who accompanied her, then began to take from her 
person the ornamental part of her dress—and the habit of a nun, which 
was displayed upon the altar, the plain woollen robe and scapulary, were 
each presented to her, with an appropriate form of words, and then 
puton. A long and beautiful head of hair—woman’s greatest ornament 
and pride—was then unloosed—and here for the last time she looked 
so like Erminie, that I heard an expression of surprise whispered by 
Frank. It was then, and not till then, that we thought we might be mis- 
taken—but it was then we thought that we perceived an involuntary up- 
ward motion of the hands, as the auburn treasure fell from the scissors into 
the sister’s arms, who placed it upon the altar, as the typical offering 
of her who thus renounced the vanities of the world. The close cap 
which immediately took the place of nature’s covering, without robbing 
the face of its real beauty, at once arrayed it in charms of another 
kind. We beheld, as it were, beam into life from the hand of Carlo 
Dolce, in his happiest hour of art, the lineaments of one of those rich 
devotional, but by no means passionless heads, which adorn the shrine 
of many an Italian Madonna. Her eye alone appeared to be without 
a tear in the whole assembly of females, many of whom were strongly 
agitated, and I heard my young friend, who had retreated a few steps, 
most vigorously and manfully making use of his pocket-handkerchief, 
for its usual and legitimate purpose. But when, towards the conclu- 
sion, the fair votary knelt down upon the steps of the altar, and they 
extended the veil over her, in the form of a we (emblem of her sepul- 
ture from the world), and after having concealed her a moment from our 
sight, pronounced the words indicative of her rise to a new life, ** Surge 
quee dormis, et dabitur tibi lumen, &c.,”” I heard a convulsive sob 
behind me—a slight rush as of a hastily retreating foot—and on look- 
ing round, Mr. Frank was gone. As I walked home alone, I perceived 
that the scene had made a deeper impression upon me than on any 
similar occasion. The image of Erminie haunted me—-my dream of 
the night before (and who has not felt such an influence hang about 
him for a whole day ?)—the aerial vision in which my morbid fancy had 
placed her, harmonized with the sacred character of the ceremony, in 
which her represented form had borne the principal part. 1 thought 
that I already beheld with prophetic eye her future destiny—I remem- 
bered that Down had mentioned her intimacy with the sisterhood of 
the English convent—I thought of all the trying circumstances in which 
she was placed—and my heart ached more than ever, both for her and 


for George Gilbert. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MANAGER'S PIG. 


‘Some people are not to be persuaded to taste of any creatures they have daily 
seen and been acquainted with whilst they were alive. * * * In this belaviour, me-~ 
thinks there appears something like a consciousness of guilt; it looks as if they en, 
deavoured to save themselves from the imputation of a crime (which they know sticks 
eee) by removing the cause of it as far as they can from themselves."— . 

DEVILLE, 


Anistipes TinFoIL, it is our fixed belief, was intended bynature either 
for lawn sleeves or ermined robes: he was, we doubt it not, sent into 
this world an embryo bishop, or a lord-chief-justice in posse. Such, 
we are convinced, was the benignant purpose of nature; but the cruel 
despotism of worldly circumstance releatlensly crossed the fair design ; 
and Tinfoil, with a heart of honey and a head of iron, was only a 
player—or, we should rather say, a master among players. Tinfoil 
might have preached charity-sermons till tears should have overflowed 
the pews; no matter, he acted the benevolent old man to the sobs and 
spasms of a crowded audience: he might, with singular efficacy, have 
‘sane sentence of death on coiners and sheep-stealers ; circumstance, 

owever, confined his mild reproofs to scene-shifters, bill-stickers, 
Cupids at one shilling per night, and white muslin Graces. 

“Where is Mr. Moriturus ?” asked Tinfoil, chagrined at the unto- 
ward absence of his retainer. ‘‘ Where is he?” 

* Ill, sir,” was the melancholy answer; ‘‘ very ill.” 

‘* Til!” exclaimed Tinfoil, in a tone of anger, quickly subsiding into 
mild remonstrance ; ‘‘Ill!—why—why doesn’t the good man die at 
once ?” 

A pretty budding girl had, unhappily, listened to the silvery tongue 
of arival manager. ‘Take her from the villain!” exclaimed Tinfoil, 
to the sorrowing parent; “ bring her here, and then—then I'll tell you 
what I'll do.” 

‘‘ Dear, kind Mr. Tinfoil, what will you do?” 

“T'll bring her out, sir—bring her out in—” and here the manager 
named a play in which the horrors of seduction are painted in bold 
colours for the indignant virtuous; “I'll bring her out in that, sir; 
and, more than that, sir, as a particular favour to you, and sympathiz- 
ing as I must with the affliction you suffer, I—I myself will play the 
injured father, sir.” 

These, however, are but faint lines in the strongly-marked character 
of Tinfoil, and merely showing them to awaken the attention of the 
reader to what we consider a most triumphant piece of casuistry on the 
part of our hero—to an incident which admits of so many hundred 
worldly illustrations—we shall proceed to the pig. The subject, we 
own, may appear unpromising from its extreme homeliness ; yet, as the 
gues bezoar is sought for in deer and goats, so may a pearl of price 

e found even in a pig. 

It is our fervent wish to be most exact in every point of this little 
history; yet cannot we remember the exact year in which Tinfoil, re- 
volving in his managerial mind the very many experiments made 
under his government, on the curiosity and sensibilities of the public, 
in a golden moment determiged upon the introduction of a pig, ina 
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drama to be expressly written for the animal’s capacities. In the slang 
of the craft, the pig was to be measured for his part. 

We cannot take it upon ourselves to avow, that an accident of late 
occurrence to a brother actor, did not, at least remotely, influence the 
choice of Tinfoil. The mishap was this. A few miles from London— 
for the sake of unborn generations we conceal the name of the town— 
the dullard denizens had manifested an extraordinary apathy to the de- 
‘lights of the drama. In the despairing words of one of the sufferers, 
** nothing could move ’em.” However, another of more sanguine tem- 
perament, resolved to make a last bold effort on their stubborn souls, 
and to such high end, set a pig at them. Mingling the blandishments 
of the lottery with the witcheries of the drama, he caused it to be 
printed in boldest type to the townspeople of » that a shower 
of .little bits of paper would take place between the play and farce, 
and amidst this shower, a prize would descend, conveying to the lucky 
possessor the entire property of a real China-bred porker! Incon- 
ceivable as to us it is, the scheme failed—the pig] remained live- 
stock upon the hands of the projector, who, the next morning, walked 
to town ; and, recounting his adverse fortune to the calculating Tinfoil, 
supplicated any employment. 

** And you still possess the pig? Humph !” mused Tinfoil ; ‘‘ perhaps, 
we may come to some arrangement.” 

In few words, the applicant was admitted among Tinfoil’s troop; the 
pig, at a nominal price, passing into the hands of the manager. 

The pig was no sooner a member of the company, than the house- 
hold author was summoned by Tinfoil, who, introducing the man of 
letters to the porker, shortly intimated that ‘‘ he must write a part for 
him.” 

‘‘ For a pig, sir!” exclaimed the author. 

‘¢ Measure him,” said Tinfoil, not condescending to notice the as- 
tonishment of the dramatist. 

‘“‘ But, my dear, sir, it is impossible that—” 

‘Sir! impossible is a word which I cannot allow in my establish- 
ment. By this time, sir, you ought to know that my will, sir, is sufficient 
for all things, sir,—that, in a word, sir, there is a great deal of Napo- 
leon about me, sir.” > 

We must admit that the dramatist ought not to have forgotten this 
last interesting circumstance, Mr. Tinfoil himself very frequently re- 
curring to it, Indeed, it was only an hour before, that he had censured 
the charwoman for having squandered a whole sack of sawdust on the 
hall, when half a sack was the proper quantity. ‘*He, Mr. Tinfoil, 
had said half a sack; and the woman knew, or ought to know, there 

was a good deal of Napoleon about him!” To return to the pig. 

‘“‘ Measure him, sir,” cried Mr. Tinfoil, the deepening tones growling 
through his teeth, and his finger pointing still more emphatically down- 
wards to the Pig. 

‘‘ Why,” observed the author, “if it could be measured, perhaps—” 

‘‘ If it could! Sir,” and Mr. Tinfoil, when at all excited, trolled the 
the monosyllable with peculiar energy—* Sir,” I wouldn’t give a straw 
for a dramatist who couldn’t measure the cholera-morbus.” 

‘‘ Much may be done for an actor by measuring,” remarked the dra- 
matist, gradually falling into the opinion of his employer. 
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“ Every thing, sir! Good God! what might I not have been, had I 
condescended to be measured! Human nature, sir,—the divine and 
glorious characteristic of our common being, sir,;—that is the thing, 
sir,—by heavens ! sir, when I think of that great creature, Shakspeare, 
sir, i think that he never measured actors—no, sir—” 

‘No, sir,” acquiesced the dramatist. . 

« Notwithstanding, sir, we live in other times, sir, and you must 


write a part for the pig, sir.” : 
‘Very well, sir; if he must be measured, sir, he must,” said the 


author. 

** It’s a melancholy thing to be obliged to succumb to the folly of the 
day,” remarked Mr. Tinfoil; ‘‘and yet, sir, I could name certain 
people, sir, who, by heavens! sir, would not have a part to their 
backs, sir, if they had not been measured for it, sir. Let me see: it 
is now three o’clock—well, some time to-night, you'll let me have the 
piece for the pig, sir.” 

Now, whether the writer addressed was by his “so potent art 
enabled to measure a pig—to write a perfect swinish drama in a few 
hours—or whether, knowing the Buonapartean self-will of the manager, 
the dramatist thought it wise to make no remonstrance, we cannot truly 
discover: certain it is, with no objection made, he took his leave. 

‘* An extraordinary young man, sir—I have brought him out, sir—a 
wonderful young man, sir,” observed Mr. Tinfoil to a friend and neigh- 
bour, a dealer in marine-stores. ‘‘ Only wants working, sir—requires 
nothing but being kept at it, sir.” 

‘* Well, it must be a puzzling trade,” remarked the dealer in miscel- 
laneous articles. 

‘* Puzzling, sir! By heavens! sir, my heart bleeds for men of let- 
ters, sir—they are great creatures, sir—wonderful natures, sir—we can- 
not think too highly of them, sir—cannot sufficiently reward them, sir ! 
Now, sir, it is perfectly unknown my liberality towards that young man ! 
But then, sir—it is my delight, sir, when I find real genius, sir—when 
I meet with a man of original mind, sir—by heavens! sir,” again cried 
Mr. Tinfoil, resorting to the exclamation as an outlet for his overcharged 

eelings. 

The pig was duly measured—-the piece prepared—and, having been 
produced at an enormous expense, was sealed with the unqualified ap- 
probation of a discerning public. 

The pig-drama had been represented about twenty nights, when the 
author of the piece in friendly converse with his patron manager, 
remarked ‘* that the porker had been a most profitable venture.” 

‘* Why, sir,” replied Mr, Tinfoil, “tolerably well; but the fact is, I 
am obliged to bolster him. He has had the advantage of three new 
afterpieces, and therefore can’t complain that he has been let down. 
Still, the pig has done very well, and perhaps may run a fort- 
night more.” Saying this, Tinfoil quaffed from a brimming glass of his 
chosen fluid. 

** At all events,’’ remarked the author, * the pig possesses an ad- 
vantage, not to be found in any other of your actors,” 

‘« And what, sir,” asked Mr. Tinfoil, ** what may that be?” 

‘* Why, after the pig has done his work, and the piece is put by, you 
may eat the pig.”’ 

The manager started from the inhuman man of letters with a look 
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of mingled horror, disgust, and pity. When he had somewhat recovered 
from his amazement, he asked with evident loathing, ‘‘ What did you 
say, sir?” 

uy said,” replied the insensible author, ‘‘ that when the pig had 
played out his part, you might eat him.” 

Mr. Tinfoil, gently stirring his brandy-and-water, fixed an eye, like 
that of death-darting cockatrice upon the author, and after swallowing 
the liquor, and thereby somewhat regaining his self-possession, he ad- 
dressed the thoughtless man of letters in words and tones that, as he 
since declared, can never cease to vibrate in his memory. 

‘* Sir!” thus spoke Mr, Tinfoil, ‘I regret-—much regret, sir, that 
any thing in my conduct cculd have induced you, sir, to think so un- 
charitably of my disposition, sir.” 

‘“*T assure you, sir—” 

‘“‘ Hear me out, sir. What, sir! think me capable of feeding upon 
an animal that I have played with—a creature, whose sagacity has 
almost made it my humble friend—a pig that has eaten from my hand— 
that knows my voice—that I—I eat that pig—good heavens, sir !”’ 

‘* I’m sure | didn’t mean—” 

**No, sir,” cried Tinfoil,” ‘* not were I starving, sir—not were I 
famishing, sir, could I be brought to taste that pig.” 

Much more did Mr. Tinfoil deliver declaratory of his horror, at the 
bare idea of setting his teeth in the flesh of his quadruped actor; and 
the rebuked man of letters quitted the manager with an exalted notion 
of his sensibility. 

The pig-drama continued to be played to the increasing satisfaction 
of the public ; the audience, however, only being admitted to view the 
professional abilities of the animal, his suppers—from some extraor- 
dinary omission of Tinfoil—not being eaten before the curtain. Great, 
however, as was the success of the pig: at about the fortieth night, his 
prosperity began to wane,—he was withdrawn and passed into oblivion. 

A few weeks had elapsed, and the author was summoned to the 
dwelling of his manager, to write a play for a stud of horses.  Tinfoil 
was at dinner; whereto he courteously invited his household scribe. 

** You oughtn’t to refuse,” said one of the diners ; “¢ for this” and 
the speaker pointed to some pickled pork in the dish—‘ This is an old 
friend of yours.” 

** Good heavens!” exclaimed the dramatist, looking reproachfully at 
Tinfoil. ‘* Why, not the pig ?” 

Tinfoil somewhat abashed, coughed and nodded. 

“Why, you said that nothing on earth would tempt you to eat that 
Pg 

‘‘ No more it could, sir,” cried the assured manager. ‘“ No, sir,— 
no more it could,—unless salted !” 

Of how many applications is this casuistry of the manager sus- 
ceptible ! , 

‘‘ When, sir,” cries the pensioned patriot, ‘ I swore that no power in 
the universal world could make me accept a favour at the hand of such 
men,—I meant—” 

“* Unless salted!” rae 

How often is it with men’s principles, as with the managers pig; 
things inviolable, immutable—unless salted / 2 














BEAUTY AND TIME. 





BY MISS PARDOE. 


Beauty went out one summer day, 
To rove in Pleasure’s bower ; 
And much she sported in her way 
With every opening flower. 
At length she reach’d a myrtle shade, 
And through the branches peeping, 
She saw, among the blossoms laid, 
Time, most profoundly sleeping. 


His head was pillowed on his wings, 
For he had furl'd his pinions 
To linger with the lovely things 
In Pleasure’s bright dominions ; 
His scythe and glass aside were cast,— 
“ How softly he reposes !” 
Cried Beauty, as she idly past, 
And cover’d him with roses. 


Time woke :—‘‘ Away !” he kindly said ; 
“ Go, trifle with the Graces ; 
You know that I was never made 
To toy with pretty faces.— 
’Tis pleasant in so sweet a clime 
To rest awhile from duty ; 
I'll sleep a little more,” said Time : 
“ No, do wake up!” said Beauty. 


He rose ; but he was grim and old ; 
She felt her roses wither, 
Ilis scythe upon her heart was cold, 
His hour-glass made her shiver ; 
Her young cheeks shrank, her hair turn’d gray, 
Of grace he had bereft her ; 
And when he saw her droop away, 
He spread his wings, and left her. 


And thus I point my simple rhyme,— 
It is the Minstrel’s duty ;— 

Beauty should never sport with Time, 

Time always withers Beauty ! 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP# 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B, 
Cuap. XXII, 


Tue Utrecht sailed from Gambroon, touched at Ceylon, and pro- 
ceeded on her voyage in the eastern seas. Schrifter still remained on 
board, but since his last conversation with Amine he had kept aloof and 
appeared to avoid both her and Philip’; still there was not, as before, 
re attempt to make the ship’s company disaffected, nor did he in- 
dulge in his taunts and sneers. The communication he had made to 
Amine had also its effect upon her and Philip—they were more pensive 
and thoughtful—each attempted to conceal their gloom from the other ; 
and when they embraced, it was with the mournful feeling that perhaps 
it was an indulgence they would soon be deprived of—at the same time, 
each steeled their heart to endurance and prepared to meet the worst. 
Krantz wondered at the change, but naturally could not account for it. 
The Utrecht was not far from the Andaman Isles, when Krantz, who 
had watched the barometer, came in early one morning and called 
Philip. 

“We have every prospect of a tiphoon, sir,” said Krantz; ‘“ the 
glass and the weather are both threatening.” 

‘‘ Then we must make all snug—send down topgallant yards and 
sniall sails directly. We will strike topgallant masts—I will be out in 
a minute.” 

Philip hastened on deck—the sea was smooth, but already the moan- 
ing of the wind gave notice of the approaching storm. The vacuum in 
the air was about to be filled up, anil the convulsion would be terrible— 
a white haze gathered fast, thicker and thicker;—the men were turned 
up, every thing of weight sent below, and the guns secured. Now 
came a blast of wind which careened the ship, passed over, and in a 
minute she rightedas before—then another and another, fiercer and 
fiercer still—the sea although smooth, at last appeared white as a sheet 
with foam, as the tiphoon swept along in its impetuous career—it burst 
upon the vessel, which bowed down to it to her gunnel and there re- 
mained—in a quarter of an hour it had passed over, and the vessel was 
relieved, but the sea had risen, and the gale was strong. In another 
hour the blast again came, more wild, more furious than the first—the 
the waves were dashed into their faces, torrents of rain descended, the 
ship was on her beam ends, and there remained till it had passed away, 
to sweep destruction far beyond them—leaving behind a tumultuous 
angry sea. : 

‘< It is nearly over I believe, sir,” said Krantz. “‘ It is clearing up a 
little to windward.” 

‘© We have had the worst of it, I believe,” said Philip. 

‘‘ No! there is worse to come,” said a low voice near to Philip—it 
was Schrifter who spoke. 

‘* A vessel to windward scudding before it,” cried Krantz. 





* Continued from No, cexviii., page 194. 
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Philip looked to windward, and in the spot where it was most clear, 
he saw a vessel under topsails and foresail, standing right down. ‘‘ She 
is a large vessel, bring me my glass.” The telescope was brought from 
the cabin, but before Philip could use it, a haze had again gathered up 
to windward and the vessel was not to be seen. 

“‘ Thick again,” observed Philip, as he shut in his telescope; ‘‘ we 
must look out for that vessel that she does not run too close to us.” 

‘¢ She has seen us, no doubt, sir,” said Krantz. 

After a few minutes the tiphoon again raged, and all was of a murky 
gloom. It seemed as if some heavy fog had been hurled along by the 
furious wind—nothing was to be distinguished except the white foam 
of the sea, and that not the distance of halfa cable’s length, when it 
was lost in one dark gray mist. The storm-staysail yielded to the force 
of the wind, rent into strips, and flogged and cracked even louder than 
the gale. The furious blast again blew over, and the mist cleared up a 
little. 

‘« Ship on the weather beam,” cried one of the men, “ close aboard 
of us.” ' 

Krantz and Philip sprung upon the gunwale, and beheld the large 
ship bearing right down upon them not three cables’ length distant. 

‘‘ Helm up! she does not see us and she will be aboard of us 
cried Philip. ‘* Helm up, I say, hard up, quick !” 

The helm was put up; as the men, perceiving their imminent danger, 
climbed upon the guns to look if the vessel altered her course ; but no 
—down she came, and the head-sails of the Utrecht having been car- 
ried away—to their horror they perceived that she would not answer 
her helm and pay off as they required. 

** Ship, ahoy!” roared Philip through his trumpet—but the gale 
drove the sound back. 

** Ship, ahoy !” cried Krantz on the gunwale, waving his hat. It was 
useless—down she came, with the waters foaming under her bows, and 
was now within pistol-shot of the Utrecht. 

‘Ship, ahoy!”’ roared all the sailors, with a shout that must have 
been heard—it was not—down came the vessel upon them, and now 
her cutwater was within ten yards of the Utrecht. The men of the 
Utrecht who expected that their vessel would be severed in half by the 
concussion climbed upon the weather gunwale, all ready to catch at the 
ropes of the other vessel and climb on board of her. Amine who had 
been surprised at the noise on deck, had come out and had taken 
Philip by the arm. 

“Trust me—to the shock—” said Philip. He said no more—the 
cutwater of the stranger touched their sides—one general cry was 
raised by the sailors of the Utrecht, they sprung to catch at the 
rigging of the bowsprit which was now pointed between their masts 
—they caught at nothing—nothing—there was no shock—no con- 
cussion of the two vessels—the stranger appeared to cleave through 

them—her hull passed along in silence—no cracking of timbers—no 
falling of masts—the foreyard passed through their mainsail, yet the 
canvass was unrent—the whole vessel appeared to cut through the 
Utrecht, yet left no trace or injury—not fast, but slowly, as if she 
were really sawing through with the heaving and tossing of the sea and 
her sharp prow. The stranger's forechains had passed their gunwale 
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before Philip could recover himself. ‘‘ Amine,” said he, ‘ the Phan- 
tom Ship !—my father !” 

The seamen of the Utrecht, more astounded by the unusual result 
than by their former danger, threw themselves down upon deck—some 
hastened below, others prayed, others were dumb with astonishment 
and fear. Amine appeared more calm than any, not excepting Philip 
—she suryeyed the vessel as it slowly forced its way through—she be- 
held the seamen on board of her coolly leaning over her gunnel, as if 
os the destruction they had occasioned—she looked for Vander- 
decken himself, and on the poop of the vessel with his trumpet under 
his arm, she beheld the image of Philip himself—the same hardy, stron 
build—the same features, about the same age apparently—there coul 
be no doubt it was the doomed Vanderdecken. 

*€ See Philip,” said she, ‘‘ see your father !” 

** Even so—merciful Heaven ! It is—it is—” and Philip overpowered 
by his feelings sunk upon deck. 

The vessel had now passed over—the form of the elder Vanderdecken 
was seen to walk aft and look over the taffrail—Amine perceived it to 
start and turn away suddenly—she looked down and _ perceived 
Schrifter shaking his fist in defiance at the supernatural being—again the 
Phantom Ship flew to leeward before the gale, and was soon lost in the 
mist ; but before that, Amine had turned and perceived the situation of 
Philip. No one but herself and Schrifter appeared able to act or move, 
She caught the pilot’s eye—beckoned to him, and with his assistance 
Philip was led into the cabin. 


Cuar. XXIII. 


‘¢T nave then seen him,” said Philip, after he had laid down on the 
sofa in the cabin for some minutes to recover himself, while Amine 
bent over him. ‘I have at last seen him, Amine, can you doubt 
now ?” 

‘No, Philip, I have now no doubt,” replied Amine, mournfully ; 
*‘ but take courage, Philip.” ; 

For myself, I want not courage—but for you, Amine—you know 
that his appearance portends the mischief that will surely come.” 

‘* Let it come,” replied Amine, calmly ; ‘I have been long prepared, 
and so have you.” 

‘‘ Yes, for myself ; but not for you.” 

‘You have been wrecked often, and have been saved——then why 
should not I?” 

‘‘ But the sufferings !” 

‘“‘ Those suffer least who have most courage to bear up against them. 
Iam but a woman, weak and frail in body, but I trust I have that 
within me which will not make you feel ashamed of Amine. No, 
Philip, you will have no wailing—no despair from Amine’s lips—if she 
can console you, she will: if she can assist you, she will; but come 
what may, if she cannot serve you, at least she shall prove no 
burden.” ihe 

‘«‘ Your presence in misfortune would unnerve me, Amine.” 

* It shall not; it shall add to your — fate do its worst.”’ 
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‘¢ Depend upon it, Amine, that will be ere long.” 

“Be it so,” replied Amine; ‘but Philip, it were as well you 
showed yourself on deck—the men are frightened, and your absence 
will be observed.” 

‘You are right, Amine,” said Philip; and rising and embracing her, 
he left the cabin. 

“It is but too true, then,” thought Amine. ‘‘ Now to prepare for 
disaster and death—the warning has come—I would I could know 
more. Oh! mother, mother, look down upon thy child, and in a dream 
reveal the mystic arts which I have forgotten, then should I know more ; 
but I have promised Philip, that unless separated—yes, that idea is worse 
than death, and I have a sad foreboding ; my courage fails me only 
when I think of that— !” | 

Philip on his return to the deck, found the crew of the vessel in great 
consternation. Krantz himself appeared bewildered—he had not for- 
gotten the appearance of the Phantom Ship off Desolation harbour, and 
the vessels following her to their destruction. This second appearance, 
more awful than the former, quite unmanned him, and when Philip 
came out of the cabin, he was leaning in gloomy silence against the 
weather bulkhead. 

‘* We shall never reach port again, sir,” said he to Philip, as he came 
up to him. 

‘* Silence, silence, the men may hear you.” 

‘It matters not—they think the same,” replied Krantz. 

‘‘ But they are wrong,” replied Philip, turning to theseamen. ‘My 
lads! that some disaster may happen to us, after the appearance of this 
vessel, is most probable; I have seen her before more than once, and 
disasters did happen ; but here I am alive and well, therefore it does not 
prove that we cannot escape as I have before done. We must do our best 
and trust in Heaven. The gale is breaking fast, and in a few hours we 
shall have fine weather. I have met this Phantom Ship before, and care 
not how often I meet it again. Mr. Krantz, get up the spirits, the 
men have had hard work and must be fatigued.” 

The very prospect of obtaining liquor, appeared to give courage to 
the men; they hastened to obey the order, and the quantity served out 
was sufficient to give courage to the most fearful, and induce others to 
defy Vanderdecken and his whole crew of imps. The next morning 
the weather was fine, the sea smooth, and the Utrecht went gaily on her 
voyage. 

Many days of gentle breezes and favouring winds gradually wore off 
the panic occasioned by the supernatural appearance, and if not for- 
gotten, it was referred to in jest or with indifference. They now had 
run through the Straits of Malacca, and entered the Polynesian 
Archipelago. Philip’s orders were to refresh at the small island of 
Boton, then in possession of the Dutch, and call for instructions. 
They arrived there in safety, and after remaining two days, again sailed 
on their voyage, intending to make the passage between the Celebes 
and the island of Galago. The weather was still clear and the wind 
light: they proceeded cautiously on account of the reefs and cur- 
rents, and with a careful watch for the piratical vessels, which have for 
centuries infested those seas; but they were not molested, and had 
gained well up among the islands to the north of Galago, when it fell 
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calm, and the vessel was borne to the eastward of it by the current. 
The calm lasted several days, and they could procure no anchorage ; 
at jast they found themselves among the cluster of islands near to the 
coast of New Guinea. 

The anchor was dropped, and the sails furled forthe night—a drizzling 
small rain came on, the weather was thick, and watches were stationed 
in every. part of the ship, that they might not be surprised by the pirate 
proas, for the current ran past the ship, at the rate of eight or nine 
miles per hour, and the vessels, if hid among the islands, might sweep 
down upon them unperceived. 

It was twelve o’clock at night that Philip, who was in bed, was 
awakened by a shock ; he thought it might be a vessel running along- 
side, and he started from his bed and ran out. He found Krantz, who 
had been awakened by the same sensation, running up undressed— 
another shock succeeded, and the ship careened to port. Philip then 
knew that they were on shore. 

The thickness of the night prevented them from seeing where they 
were, but the lead was thrown over the side, and they found that they 
were lying on shore on a sandbank, with not more than fourteen feet 
water on the deepest side, and that they were broadside on, witha 
strong current pressing them further up on the bank; indeed the 
current ran like a mill-race, and each minute they were swept further up. 

On examination, they found that she had dragged her anchor, which 
with the cable, was still taught from the starboard prow, but this did not 
appear to prevent the vessel from being swept on the bank. 

It ws supposed that the anchor had parted at the shank, and another 
anchor was let go to prevent her being carried further on. 

Nothing more could be done till daybreak, and eae ge did 
they wait till the next morning. As the sun rose, the mist cleared 
up, and they discovered that they were on shore on a sandbank, a small 
portion of which was above water, and round which the current ran with 
great impetuosity. About three miles from them were a cluster of 
small islands with cocoa-trees growing on them, but no appearance of 
inhabitants. 

‘‘ I fear we have little chance,” observed Krantz to Philip. ‘‘ Even 
if we lighten the vessel the anchor may not hold, and we shall be swept 
further on, and it would be impossible to lay out an anchor against the 
force of this current.” 

“¢ At all events we must try, but I grant that our situation is any thing 
but satisfactory. Send all the hands aft.” 

The men came aft, gloomy and dispirited. 

‘My lads!” said Philip, ‘‘ why are you disheartened ?” 

‘¢ We are doomed, sir; we knew it would be.” 

‘«I thought it probable that the ship would be, I told you so; but the 
loss of the ship does not involve that of the ship’s company—nay, It 
does not follow that the ship is to be lost, although she may be in eines 
difficulty as she is at present. What fear is there for us, my men ‘— 
the water is smooth—we have plenty of time before us—we can make a 
raft and take to our boats—it never blows among these islands, and we 
have land close under our lee. Let us first try what we can do with the 
ship ; if we fail, we must take care of ourselves.” 
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The men caught at the idea and went to work willingly; the water- 
casks were started, the pumps set going, and every thing that could 
be spared was thrown over to lighten the ship; but the anchor still 
dragged with the strength of the current, and bad holding-ground ; 
and then Philip and Krantz perceived that they went further on the 
bank. 

Night came on before they quitted their toil, and then a fresh breeze 
sprung up and created a swell, which occasioned the vessel to beat on 
the hard sand, thus did they continue until the next morning. At day- 
light the men resumed their labours, and the pumps were again set 
going, to clear the vessel of the water which had been started, but after a 
time they pumped up sand. This told them that a plank was started, 
and their labours were useless ; the men left their work, but Philip again 
encouraged them, and — out that they could easily save them- 
selves, and all that they had to do was, to construct a raft, which would 
hold provisions for them for a short time, and for the crew who could not 
be taken into the boats. 

After some repose they again set to work ; the topsails were struck, 
the yards lowered down, and the raft was commenced under the lee of 
the vessel, where the strong current was checked. Philip, recollecting 
his former disaster, took great pains in the construction of this raft, 
and aware that as the water and provisions were expended there would be 
no occasion to tow so heavy a mass, he constructed it in two parts, sepa- 
rate, which might easily be severed, and thus the boats would have less 
to tow, as soon as circumstances would enable them to part with one 
of them. 

Night again closed their labours, and the men retired to rest, the 
weather continuing fine, with very little wind. By noon the next da 
the raft was complete, water and provisions safely stowed on board—a 
a secure and dry place made up for Amine in the centre of one—spare 
ropes, sails, and every thing which could prove useful as rigging, &c., 
in case of their being forced to go on shore, a in. Muskets 
and ammunition were also provided, and all was ready, when the men 
came aft and told Philip that there was plenty of money on board, 
which it was no use leaving, and that they wished to carry as much as 
they could away with them. As this intimation was given in a way 
that it was evident it was meant to be complied with, Philip did 
not refuse ; but resolved, in his own mind, that when they arrived at a 
place where he could exercise his authority, it should be reclaimed for 
the Company to whom it belonged. The men went down below, and 
while Philip was making arrangements with Amine, handed the casks 
of dollars out of the hold, broke them open and helped themselves ; 
quarrelling with each other as each cask was opened, for the first 
possession. At last every man had obtained as much as he could carry, 
and had placed his spoil on the raft with his baggage, or in the boat to 
which he had been appointed. All was ready—Amine was lowered 
down, and took her station—the boats took the raft in tow, it was cast 
off from the vessel, and away they went with the current, pulling with 
all their strength, to avoid being stranded upon that part of the sand- 
bank which appeared above water. This was the great danger which 
they had to encounter, and which they very narrowly escaped. 
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They were eighty-six souls in all; in the four boats there were 
thirty-two; the rest were on the raft, which being well-built and full of 
timber, floated high out of the water, now that it was so smooth. It 
had been agreed upon by Philip and Krantz, that one of them should re- 
main on the raft and the other in the boats, but at the time the raft quitted 
the ship they were both on the raft—as they went to consult, as soon as 
they discovered the direction of the current, which would be the most 
advisable course for them to pursue. It appeared, that as soon as the 
current had passed the bank, it took a more southerly direction towards 
New Guinea. It was then debated between them whether they should 
land at that place or not, the natives of which were known to be 
amas ge yet treacherous. A long debate ensued, which ended, 

owever, in resolving not to decide as yet, but wait and see what might 
occur. In the mean time the boat pulled to the westward, while the 
current set them fast in a southerly direction. 

Night came on, and the boats dropped the grapnels, with which they 
had been provided, and Philip was glad to find that the current was 
not near so strong, and the grapnels held both boats and raft. Cover- 
ing themselves up with spare sails, which they had provided themselves 
with, and setting a watch, the tired seamen were soon fast asleep. 

‘* Had I not better remain in one of the boats?” observed Krantz. 
‘¢ Suppose, to save themselves, the boats were to leave them on the raft.” 

** | have thought of that,” replied Philip, ‘* and have, therefore, not 
allowed any provisions or water in the boats; they will not leave us for 
that reason.” 

“* True, I had forgotten that.” 

Krantz remained on watch, and Philip retired to the repose which he 
so much needed. Amine met him with open arms. 

‘‘{ have no fear Philip,” said she, ‘‘I rather like this wild adven- 
turous change. We will go on shore and build our hut beneath the 
cocoa-trees, and I shall repine when the day comes, which brings suc- 
cour, and releases us from our desert isle. What do I require but you ?” 

‘* We are in the hands of One above, dear, who will act with us as He 
pleases. We have to be thankful that it is no worse,” replied Philip. 
‘¢ But now to rest, for I shall soon be obliged to watch.” 

The morning dawned with a smooth sea and bright blue sky; the 
raft had been borne to leeward of the cluster of uninhabited islands of 
which we spoke, and was now without hopes of reaching them, but to 
the westward were to be seen the refracted heads and trunks of cocoa- 
nut trees on the horizon, and in that direction it was resolved that they 
should tow the raft. The breakfast had been served out, and the men 
had taken to the oars, when they discovered a proa, full of men, sweep- 
ing after them from one of the islands to windward. That it was a 
pirate vessel there could be no doubt ; but Philip and Krantz considered 
that their force was more than sufficient to repel them, should an attack 
be made. This was pointed out to the men; arms were distributed to 
all in the boats, as well as on the raft, and that the seamen might 
not be fatigued, they were ordered to lie on their oars, and await the 
coming up of the vessel. ; 
As soon as the pirate was within range, having evidently reconnol- 
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tered her antagonists, she ceased pulling, and commenced firing from 
a small piece of cannon which was mounted on her bows. The 
grape ae langridge which she poured out wounded several of the 
men, although Philip had ordered them to lie down flat on the raft and 
in the boats. The pirate advanced nearer, and her fire became more 
destructive, without any opportunity being given of returning it by the 
Utrecht’s people. At last it was proposed by Krantz, that the boats 
should attack the pirate as the only chance of escape. This was agreed 
to by Philip—more men were sent in the boats—Krantz took the com- 
mand—the raft was cast off, and the boats pulled away. But scarcely 
had they cleared the raft, when, as by one sudden thought, they turned 
round andjpulled away in the opposite direction. Krantz’s voice was heard 
by Philip, and his sword was seen to flash through the air—a moment 
afterwards he plunged into the sea, and swam to the raft. The people 
in the boat, anxious to preserve the money which they had, had agreed 
amongst themselves to pull away and leave the raft to its fate. The 
proposal for attacking the pirate had been suggested to Krantz with 
that view, and as soon as they were clear of the raft, they put their 
intentions into execution. In vain had Krantz expostulated and threat- 
ened, they would have taken his life, and he had leaped from the boat 
as he found that he could be of no avail. ‘Then are we lost, I 
fear,” replied Philip. ‘‘ Our numbers are so reduced, that we cannot 
hope to hold out long. What think you Schrifter?” ventured Philip, 
addressing the pilot who stood near to him. 
.“* Lost—but not lost by the pirates—no harm there. He! he !” 

The remark of Schrifter was correct. The pirates, imagining that in’ 
taking to their boats the people had carried with them every thing that 
was valuable, instead of firing at the raft, immediately gave chase to the 
boats. The sweeps were now out, and she flew over the smooth water 
like a sea-bird, passed the raft, and was evidently gaining on the boats ; 
but their speed soon slackened, and as the day passed, the boats, and 
then the pirate vessel disappeared in the southward ; the distance be- 
tween them being apparently much the same as at the commencement of 
the chase. 

The raft being now at the mercy of the winds and waves, Philip and 
Krantz collected the carpenter’s tools which had been brought, and 
taking two spars which answered, from the raft, they made every pre- 
paration for stepping a mast and setting sail by the next morning. 

Another morning dawned, and the first objects that met their view, 
were the boats pulling back towards the raft followed closely by the 
pirate. They had pulled the whole night, and were worn out with 
fatigue. A consultation had been held, and it was agreed that they 
should make a sweep, so as to return to the raft; as, if they gained it, 
they would be able to defend themselves, and moreover, obtain provi- 
sions and water, which they had not on board at the time of their de- 
sertion. But it was fated otherwise ; gradually the men dropped from 
their oars, exhausted, into the bottom of the boat, and the pirate followed 
them with renewed ardour. The boats were captured one by one—the 
booty found was more than the pirates anticipated, and it hardly need 
be said, that not one man was spared. This took place within three 
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miles of the raft, and Philip anticipated that the next movement of the 
vessel would be towards them, but he was mistaken. Satisfied with 
their booty, and convinced that there could be no more on the raft, 
the pirate pulled away to the eastward, towards the islands from among 
which she had first made her appearance. Thus were those who ex- 
pected to escape, and who had deserted their companions, deservedly 
punished, while those who anticipated every disaster from their deser- 
tion, discovered that it was the cause of their being saved. 

The remaining people on board of the raft amounted to about forty- 
five; Philip, Krantz, Schrifter, Amine, the two mates, sixteen seamen, 
and twenty-four soldiers, which had been embarked at Amsterdam. 
Provisions, on board, they had sufficient for three or four weeks, but of 
water they were very short, already not having sufficient for more than 
three days at the usual allowance; of spirits there was too much. As 
soon as the mast had been stepped and rigged, and the sail set (although 
there was hardly a breath of wind), Philip explained to the men the 
necessity of reducing the quantity of water, and it was agreed that it 
should be served out so as to extend the supply to twelve days, the 
allowance being reduced to half a pint per day. 

There was a debate at this time, as the raft was in two parts, whe- 
ther it would not be better to cast off the smaller one and put all the 
people on board of the other; but this was overruled as in the first 
sare although the boats had deserted them—the number on the raft 

ad not much diminished—and moreover, the raft would steer much 
better under sail, now that it had length, than it would do if they had 
reduced its dimensions and altered it to a square mass of floating wood. 

For three days it was a calm—the sun poured down his hot beams 
upon them, and the want of water was severely felt—those who conti- 
nued to drink spirits suffered the most. 

On the fourth day the breeze sprung up favourably, and the sail was 
filled—it was a relief to their burning brows and blistered backs—and 
as the raft sailed on at the rate of four miles an hour, the men were gay 
and full of hope—the land below the cocoa-nut trees was now distin- 
guishable, and they anticipated that the next day they could land and 
procure the water, which they now so craved for. All night they carried 
sail, but the next morning they discovered that the current was strong 
against them, and that what they gained when the breeze was fresh, they 
lost as soon as it went down; and the breeze always was fresh in the 
morning and went down in the evening. Thus did they continue for 
four days more, every noon not ten miles from the land, and the 
next morning still further off, and their ground to retrace. Eight days 
had now passed, and the men worn out with exposure to the burning 
sun and the want of water, became discontented and mutinous. At 
one time they insisted that the raft should be divided, that they might 
gain the land with the other half; at others, that the provisions which 
they could no longer eat should be thrown overboard to lighten the 
raft. The difficulty under which they laid, was having no anchor or 
grapnel to the raft, the boats having carried with them all that they 
had taken from the ship. Philip then proposed to them, that, as every 
one of them had such a oo of dollars, the money should be 
sewed up in canvass bags, separately foreach man; and that with this 
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weight to the ropes they would probably be enabled to hold the raft 
against the current for one night, when they would be able the next 
day to gain the shore; but this was refused—they would not risk their 
money. No, no—fools! they would sooner part with their lives by the 
most miserable of all deaths, Again and again was this argued to 
them by Philip and Krantz, but without success. 

In the mean time, Amine had kept up her courage and her spirits ; 
proving to Philip a valuable adviser and a comfort in his misfortunes. 
‘“* Cheer up, Philip,” would she say, ‘‘ we shall yet build our cottage 
under the shade of those cocoa-nut trees, and pass a portion, if not the 
remainder of our lives in peace; for who indeed is there who would 
think to find us in these desolate and untrodden regions ?” 

Schrifter was quiet and well-behaved ; talked much with Amine and 
with nobody else. Indeed he appeared to have a stronger feeling 
towards Amine than he had ever shown before. He watched over her 
and attended her—and Amine would often look up after being silent, 
and perceive Schrifter’s face wear an air of pity and melancholy, which 
she had believed it impossible that he could have depicted. 

Another day passed; again they neared the land, and again did the 
breeze die away, and they were swept back by the current. The men 
now rose, and in spite of the endeavours of Philip and Krantz, they 
rolled into the sea all the provisions and stores, every thing but one 
cask of spirits and the remaining stock of water, they then sat down 
at the upper end of the raft with gloomy, threatening looks, and in 
close consultation. 

Another night closed in—Philip was full of anxiety. Again he urged 
them to anchor with their money, but in vain; they ordered him away, 
and he returned to the after part of the raft, upon which Amine’s 
secure retreat had been erected; and he leant on it in deep thought and 
melancholy, for he imagined that Amine was asleep. 

** What distracts you, Philip ?” 

‘* What distracts me ? The avarice and folly of these men. They will 
die rather than risk their hateful money. They have the means of saving 
themselves and us, and they will not. There is weight enough in bullion 
on the fore part of the raft to hang a dozen floating masses such .as 
this, yet they will not. Cursed love of gold! it makes men fools, mad- 
men, villains, We have now but two days’ water—doled out as it is 
drop by drop. Look at their emaciated, broken down, wasted forms, 
and yet see how they cling to money, which probably they will never 
have occasion for, even if they gain the land. 1 am distracted !” 

** You suffer, Philip, you suffer from privation; but I have been care- 
ful, I thought that this would come; I have saved both water and 
biscuit—I have here four bottles;—drink, Philip, and it will relieve 
you. 


Philip drank ; it did relieve him, for the excitement of the day had 
passed heavy on him, 

‘* Thanks, Amine, thanks dearest! I feel better now—Good Hea- 
ven! are there such fools as to value the dross of metal above one drop 
of water in a time of suffering and privation such as this ?” 

The night closed in as before—the stars shone bright, but there was 
nomoon. Philip had risen at midnight to relieve Krantz from the 
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steerage of the raft. Usually the men had lain about in every part of 
the raft, but this night the majority of them remained Sopmbedt Philip 
was communing with his own bitter thoughts, when he heard a scuffle 
forward, and the voice of Krantz crying out for help, and calling his name. 
He quitted the helm, and seizing his cutlass ran brwast, where he found 
Krantz down and the men securing him. He fought his way to him, 
but was himself seized and disarmed. ‘‘ Cut away—cut away,” was 
called out by those who held him, and in a few seconds, Philip had 
the misery to behold the after part of the raft, with Amine upon it, 
drift apart from the one on which he stood. 

‘For mercy’s sake! my} wife—my Amine—For Heaven’s sake 
save her!” cried Philip, struggling in vain to disengage himself. 
Amine also, who had run to the side of the raft held out her arms—it 
was in vain—they were separated more than a cable’s length. Philip 
made one more desperate struggle, and then fell down without sense or 
motion. 


Cua P. XXIV. 


It was not until the day had dawned, that Philip opened his eyes, 
and discovered Krantz kneeling at his side; at first, his thoughts were 
scattered and confused—he felt that some dreadful calamity had hap- 
pened to him, but he could not recall to mind what it was. At last 
it rushed upon him, and he buried his face in his hands. 

‘“‘ Take comfort,” said Krantz, ‘‘ we shall probably gain the shore 
to-day, and we will go in search of her as soon as we can.” 

“ This, then, is the separation and the cruel death which that wretch 
Schrifter, prophesied to us,” thought Philip; ‘‘cruel indeed to waste 
away a skeleton under a burning sun, without one drop of water left 
to cool her parched tongue, at the mercy of the winds and waves, drift- 
ing about—alone—all alone—separated from her husband, in whose 
arms she would have died without regret, maddened with the suspense 
and with the thoughts of what I may be suffering, and what may have 
been my fate. Pilot, you are right; there can be no more cruel death 
to a fond and doting wife. Oh! my head reels. What has Philip 
Vanderdecken to live for now 2” 

Krantz offered such consolation as his friendship could suggest, but 
in vain. He then talked of revenge, and Philip raised his head, and 
after a few minutes’ thought, he rose up. ‘‘ Yes,” said Philip, ‘ re- 
venge !—revenge upon those dastards and traitors! Tell me, Krantz, 
how many can we trust ?” 

‘¢ Half of the men, I should think, at least. It was a surprise.” 
A spar had been fitted as a rudder, and the raft had now gained nearer 
the shore than it ever had before. The men were in high spirits at the 

rospect, and every man was sitting on his own store of dollars, which 
increased in value, as did their prospect of escape. 

Philip discovered from Krantz, that it was the soldiers and part of 
the seamen who had mutinied on the night before, and cut away the other 
raft; and that all the best men had been neuter. 

“ And so they will be now, I imagine,” continued Krantz; “ the 
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prospect of gaining the shore has, in a manner, reconciled them to the 
treachery of their companions.” 

“ Probably,” replied Philip, with a bitter laugh; ‘ but I know what 
will rouse them up—send them here to me.” 

Philip then talked to the men, whom Krantz sent over to him. He 
pointed out to them that these men were traitors, not to be relied upon ; 
that they would sacrifice every thing and every body for their own gain ; 
that they had already done so for money, and that they themselves 
would have no security, either on the raft or on shore, with such people ; 
that they dare not sleep for fear of having their throats cut, and that it 
were better at once to get rid of men who could not be true to each 
other; that it would facilitate their escape, and that they could divide 
the money which the others had secured for themselves, between them, 
which would double their own shares. That it had been his intention, 
although he had said nothing, to enforce the restoration of the money 
for the benefit of the Company, as soon as they had gained a civilized 
port, when the authorities could interfere; but that, if they consented, 
he would now give them the whole of it for their own use. 

What will not the desire of gain, effect? Is it, therefore, to be 
wondered at, that these men, who were little better than those who had 
been, in his desire of retaliation, denounced by Philip, consented to 
his proposal? It was agreed, that if they did not gain the shore, the 
others should be attacked that very night, and tossed into the sea.” 

But the consultation with Philip, had put the other party on the alert ; 
‘they, too, held council, and kept their arms by their sides. As} the 
breeze died away, they were not two miles from the land, and once more 
they drifted back into the ocean. Philip’s mind was born down with 
grief at the loss of Amine; but it recovered to a degree when he 
thought of revenge—that was all which stayed him up, and he often 
felt the edge of his cutlass, impatient for the time that the retribution 
should fall. 

It was a lovely night; the sea was now smooth as glass, and not an 
air moved in the heavens; the sail of the raft hung listless down the 
mast, and was reflected upon the calm surface by the brilliancy of the 
Starry night alone. It was a night for contemplation—for examination 
of oneself, and adoration of the Deity; and here, on a frail raft, were 
huddled more than forty beings, ready for combat—for murder and for 
spoil. Each party pretended to repose; yet each were quietly watch- 
ing the motions of each other, with their hands upon their weapons. 
The signal was to be given by Philip—it was, to let go the halyards of 
the yard, so that the sail should fall down upon a portion of the other 
party, and entangle them. By Philips directions, Schrifter had taken 
the helm, that Krantz might be at his side. 

The yard and sail fell clattering down, and then the work of death 
commenced ; there was no parley, no suspense ; each man started upon 
his feet and raised his sword. The voices of Philip and of Krantz 
alone were heard, and Philip’s sword did its work. He was nerved to 
his revenge, and never could be satiated as long as one remained who 
had sacrified his Amine. As they had expected, many had been 
covered by the falling of the sail, and their work was made easier. 
Some fell where they stood, others reeled back, and were buried 
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under the smooth water ; others were pierced as they floundered under 
the canvass. In a few minutes, the work of carnage was complete 
Schrifter looking on, and ever and anon giving vent to his chtickling 
laugh and his “ He! hei” 

It was over, and Philip stood against the mast to recover his breath. 
“So far art thou revenged, my Amine,” thought he; “ but, oh! what 

are these paltry lives compared to thine?” And now that his revenge 
was satiated, and he could do no more, he covered his face up in his 
hands, and wept bitterly, while those who had assisted him, were already 
collecting the money of the slain, ready for distribution; and when 
they found that three only of their side had fallen, lamented that it had 
not been more, that their own shares might have been increased. 

There were now but thirteen men besides Philip, Krantz, and Schrif- 
ter, left upon the raft. As the day dawned, the breeze again sprung 
up, and they shared out the water, which would have been the allowance 
of their companions who had fallen. Hunger, they felt none; but the 
water revived their spirits. 

Although Philip had had little to say to Schrifter since the separation 
from Amine, it was very evident to him and to Krantz, that all his old 
bitter feelings had returned. His chuckle, his sarcasms, his “ He ! he!” 
were incessant; and his eye was as now maliciously directed to Philip as 
it was when they first met. It was evident that Amine alone had for 
the time conquered him; and that, with her disappearance, had va- 
nished all the good will of Schrifter towards her husband. For this 
Philip cared little; he had a much more serious weight on his heart — 
the loss of his dear Amine; and he felt restless and indifferent towards 
any thing else. 

The breeze now freshened, and they expected in two hours, that they 
would run on the beach, but they were disappointed, the step of the 
mast gave way from the force of the wind, and the sail fell upon the 
raft. This occasioned great delay; and before they could again replace 
the mischief, the wind again subsided, and they were left about a mile 
from the beach. Tired and worn out with his feelings, Philip at last 
fell asleep by the side of Krantz, leaving Schrifter at the helm. He 
slept sound—he dreamt of Amine—he thought she was asleep under a 
grove of cocoa-nuts, in a sweet sleep; he dreamt that he stood by and 
watched her, and that she smiled in her sleep, and murmured ‘‘Philip,” 
when he was awakened by some unusual movement. Half dreaming, 
still he thought that Schrifter, the pilot, had in his sleep, been attempt- 
ing to gain his relic, had passed the chain over his head, and was re- 

moving quietly from underneath his neck the part which, in his 
reclining posture, he slept upon. Startled to his senses with the idea, 
he threw up his hand to seize the arm of the wretch, and found that he 
had really seized hold of Schrifter, who was kneeling by him, in pos- 
session of the chain and relic. The struggle was short—the relic was 
recovered, and the pilot laid at the mercy of Philip, who held him down 
with his knee on his chest. Philip replaced the relic on his bosom, and 
excited to madness, rose from the body of the now breathless Schrifter, 
caught him in his arms, and hurled him into the sea. 

«Man or devil! 1 care not which,” exclaimed Philip, breathless ; 

*‘ escape now if you can!” 
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The struggle had already roused up Krantz and others, but not in 
time to prevent Philip from wreaking his vengeance. In few words, 
he told what had passed, to Krantz; as for the men, they cared not, 
they laid their heads down again upon their money, and satisfied that 
that was safe, inquired no further. 

Philip watched to see if Schrifter rose again, and would have made 
for the raft, but he did not make his appearance above water, and Philip 
felt satisfied. 


Cuar. XXV. 


Wuat power can portray the feelings of the fond and doting Amine, 
when she first discovered that she was separated from her husband? In 
a state of bewilderment, she watched the other raft as the distance be- 
tween them increased,’ till the shades of night shut it from her aching 
eyes. 

Ghudiaite she recovered herself, and turning round, she exclaimed, 
** Who’s here ?” 

No answer. 

** Who’s here?” cried she in a louder voice. ‘ Alone—alone—and 
Philip gone. Mother, mother, look down upon your unhappy .child !” 
and Amine sunk down on the edge of the raft, and fell over on her 


.side, with her long hair floating on the wave. 


** Ah, me! where am I?” cried Amine, after remaining in a state 
of torpor for some hours, the sun glared fiercely upon her, and dazzled 
her eyes as she opened them—she cast them on the blue wave close by 
her, and beheld a large shark motionless by the side of the raft, waiting 
for his prey. Recoiling a few steps, after she started up, she turned 
round and beheld the raft vacant, and the truth flashed on her. ‘‘ Oh! 
Philip, Philip!” cried she, ‘ then it is true, and you are gone for ever ! 
I thought it was only a dream, I recollect all now. Yes—all—all!” 
And Amine sunk down again upon her cot, which had been placed in 
the centre of the raft, and remained there for some time. 

But the demand for water became imperious; she rose up, seized 
one of the bottles, and drank. Yet why should I drink or eat? Why 
should I wish to preserve life?” She rose, and looked round the hori- 
zon,——‘‘ Sky, and water, nothing more. Is this the death I am to die— 
the cruel death prophesied by Schrifter—to linger here till water is ex- 
pended, and then to await under a burning sun while my vitals are 
parched within? Be it so! Fate I dare thee to thy worst—we can die 
but once—and without him what care I to live? But yet I may see 
him again,” continued Amine hurriedly, after a pause. ‘* Yes! I may 
-—who knows? Then welcome life, I’ll nurse thee for that bare ho 
bare indeed—with nought to feed on. Let me see, is it here still ?” 
Amine looked at her zone, and perceived her dagger was still in it. 
** Well then, I will live since death is at my command, and husband 
life for my dear husband's sake.” And Amine threw herself on her 
resting-place that she might forget every thing. She did: from that 
morning till the noon of the next day, she remained in a state of 
torpor. 
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When she again rose, she was faint; again she looked round her— 
there was but sky and water to be seen. 

‘Oh! this solitude—it is horrible! death would be a release—but 
no, I must not die—I must live for Philip.” She refreshed herself with 
water and a few pieces of biscuit, and folded her arms across her breast. 
‘‘ A few more days and without relief, all must be over. Was ever 
wgman situated as I am, and yet I dare to indulge hope? Why, 'tis 
madness! And why am I thus singled out, because I have wedded 
with Philip? It may be so; ifso, I welcome it. Wretches! who thus 
severed me from my husband ; who, to save their own lives, sacrificed 
a helpless woman. Nay! they might have saved me, if they had the 
least pity ;—but no, they never felt it. And these are Christians! The 
creed that the old priests would have had me— Yes! that Philip would 
have had me embrace—charity and good-will! They talk of it, but I 
have never seen it! loving one another, forgiving one another! Say, 
rather, hating and preying upon one another! A creed never practised 
—why, if not practised, what value is it? Any creed were better—I 
abjure it, and if I am saved, will abjure it still forever. Shade of my 
mother! is it that I have listened to these men that I have, to win my 
husband’s love—tried to forget that which thou taughtest, even as a child 
when at thy feet, that which our forefathers for thousands of years have 
lived and died in—that creed proved by works, and obedience to the 
Prophet’s will—is it for this that I am punished? Tell me, mother, tell 
me in my dreams.” 

The night closed in, and with it rose heavy clouds; the lightning 
darted through the firmament, and anon lighting up the raft to Amine’s 
eyes. At last, the flashes were so rapid, not following each other, 
but darting down from every quarter at once, that the whole ap- 
peared as if on fire, and the thunder rolled along the heavens, now near 
and loud, then rumbling in the distance. The breeze rose up fresh, 
and the waves tossed the raft, and washed occasionally to Amine’s 
feet, as she stood in the centre. 

‘‘ | like this, this is far better than that calm and withering heat— 
this rouses me,” said Amine, as she cast her eyes up, and watched the 
forked lightning till her vision became lost. ‘*‘ Yes, this is as it should 
be. Lightning, strike me if you please—waves wash me off and bury 
me in a briny tomb—pour the wrath of the whole elements upon 
this devoted heat care not, I laugh at, I defy thee. Thou 
canst but kill, this little steel can do as much. t those who 
hoard up wealth—those who live in splendour—those that are happy— 
those who have husbands, children, aught to love—let them tremble, I 
have nothing. Elements! be ye fire, or water, or earth, or air, Amine 
defies you! And yet—no, no, deceive not thyself, Amine, there is no 
hope; thus will I mount my funeral bier, and wait the will of destiny.” 
And Amine regained the secure space which Philip had fitted up for 
her in the centre of the raft, threw herself down upon her bed, and shut 
her eyes. 

The thunder and lightning was followed up by torrents of heavy rain, 
which fell till daylight ; the wind still continued fresh, but the sky then 
cleared, and the sun burst out. Amine remained shivering in her wet 
garments without motion, the heat of the sun proved too powerful for 
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her exhausted state, and her brain wandered. She rose up in a sitting 
posture; looked around her, saw verdant fields in every direetion, the 
cocoa-nuts waving to the wind, imagined even that’she’saw het own 
Philip in the distance hastening to her—she held out her arms—strove 
to get up, and run to meet him, but her limbs refused ‘their office 
—she called to him, she screamed, and sunk exhausted on her resting- 
place. : | 




























Cuar. XXVI. 


We must for a time return to Philip, and follow his strange destiny. 
He had been forcibly held down by Krantz and another of the party on 
the raft, until they had gained the shore, so long looked at with anxiety 
and suspense. The spars were jerked by the running swell, and undu- 
lated and rubbed against each other, as the grounded raft rose and 
sunk to the waves breaking on the beach. The breeze was fresh, but 
the surf was trifling, and the landing was without difficulty. The beach 
was shelving, of firm white sand, interspersed and strewed with various 
brilliant-coloured shells; and here and there, the white fragments and 
bones of some animal which had been forced out of the element to die. 
The island was, like all the others, covered with a thick wood of cocoa- 
nut trees, whose tops waved to the breeze, or bowed to the blast, pro- 
ducing a shade and a freshness which would have been duly appre- 


ciated by any other party than the present, with the exception of 


Krantz; for Philip thought of nothing but of his loss, and the’seamen 
thought of nothing but to save their wealth. Krantz supported Philip 
to the beach and led him to the shade; but after a minute he rose, and 
running down to the nearest point, looked anxiously for the -portion of 
raft which held Amine, and which was now no longer to be discovered. 
Krantz had followed, aware that now the first paroxysms were past, 
that there was no fear of Philip’s throwing away his life. 

** Gone, gone for ever!” exclaimed Philip, pressing his hands to the 
balls of his eyes. 

** Not so, Philip, the same Providence which has preserved us, will 
certainly assist her. It is impossible that she can perish among so 
many islands—many of which are inhabited, and a woman will be more 
sure of kind treatment.” 

‘* If I could only think so,” replied Philip. 

“* A little reflection may induce you to think that it is rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise, that she is thus separated, not from you, but 
from so many lawless companions, whose united force we could not 
resist. Do you think, that after any sojourn on this island, these people 
with us, would permit you to remain in quiet possession of your wife ? 
No—they would respect no laws; and Amine has, in my opinion, been 
ree eyed preserved from shame and ill treatment, if not from 

eath.” 

** They dare not, surely! Well, but Krantz, we must make a raft 
= ae her; we must not remain here—I will seek through thé wide 
world.” 

“ Be it so, if you wish, Philip, and I will follow your fortunes,” re- 
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plied Krantz, glad to find that there was something, however wild in 
idea, for his mind to feed on. 

‘* But. now let us return to the raft, seek the refreshment we so 
much require, and after that we will consider what may be the best 
plan to pursue.” 

To this, Philip who was already exhausted, tacitly consented, and he 
followed Krantz to where the raft had been beached. The men had 
left it, and were, each man, sitting apart from one another under the 
shade of his own chosen cocoa-nut tree. The articles which had been 
saved on the raft, had not been landed, and Krantz called upon them 
to come and carry the things on shore, but noone would answer or obey. 
They each sat watching their money, and afraid to leave it, lest they 
should be dispossessed by the others. Now that their lives were, com- 
paratively speaking, safe, the demon of avarice had taken full possession 
of their souls ; there they sat, exhausted, pining for water, and longing 
for sleep, and yet they dared not move—they were fixed as if by the 
wand of the enchanter. 

‘* It is the cursed dollars which have turned their brains,” observed 
Krantz to Philip; ‘ let us try if we cannot manage to remove what we 
most stand in need of, and then we will search for water.” 

Philip and Krantz collected the carpenter's tools, the best arms, and 
all the ammunition, as the possession of the latter would give them an 
advantage in case of necessity; they then dragged on shore the sail 
and some small spars, all of which they carried up to a clump of cocoa- 
nut trees, about a hundred yards from the beach. 

In half an hour they had erected an humble tent, and put in it what 
they had brought with them, with the exception of the major part of 
the ammunition, which, as soon as he was screened by the tent, 
Krantz had buried in a heap. of dry sand behind it; he then, for their 
immediate wants, cut down with an axe a small cocoa-nut tree, in full 
bearing. It must be for those who have suffered, to know the extreme 
pleasure with which the milk of the nuts, were one after the other 
poured down the parched throats of Krantz and Philip. The men 
witnessed their enjoyment in silence, and with gloating eyes. Every 
time that a fresh cocoa-nut was seized and its contents quaffed by their 
officers, more sharp and agonizing was their own devouring thirst—still 
closer did their dry lips glue themselves together—yet they moved not, 
although they felt the tortures of the condemned. 

Evening - me in, Philip had thrown himself down on the spare sails, 
and had fallen asleep, when Krantz set off to explore the island —_ 
which they had been thrown. It was small, not exceeding three miles, 
and at no one part more than five hundred yards across. Water there 
was none, unless it were to be obtained by digging for it ; fortunately the 

oung cocoa-nuts prevented the absolute necessity. On his return, 
rantz passed the men in their respective stations. Each was awake, 
and raised himself on his elbow to a if 3 were an ore : = 
ceiving Krantz, the in dro own. Krantz passed the raft— 
the ay was now * - eat apres wind had shifted off shore; and 
the spars which composed the raft, hardly jostled each other. He 
stepped upon it, and, as the moon was bright in the heavens, he took 
the precaution of collecting all the arms which had been left, and throw- 
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ing them as far as he could into the sea. He then walked to the tent, 
where he found Philip still sleeping soundly, and in a few minutes he 
was reposing by his side. And Philip’s dreams were of Amine; he 
thought that he saw the hated Schrifter rise again from the waters, and 
climbing up to the raft, seat himself by her side. He thought that ‘he 

in heard his unearthly chuckle and his scornful laugh, as his unwel- 
come words fell upon her distracted ears. He thought that she fled into 
the sea to avoid Schrifter, and that the waters appeared to reject her— 
she floated on the surface. The storm rose, and once more he beheld her 
skimming over it in the sea-shell. Again, she was in a furious surf on 
the beach, and her shell sunk, and she was buried in the waves; and 
then he saw her walking on shore without fear and without harm, for 
the water that spared no one, appeared to spare her. Philip tried to 


join her, but was prevented by some unknown person, and Amine waved 


her hand and said, “‘ We shall meet again, Philip; yes, once more 
on this earth shall we meet again.” 

The sun was high in the heavens and scorching in his heat, when 
Krantz first opened his eyes, and awakened Philip. The axe again 
procured for them their morning’s meal. Philip was silent; he was 
ruminating upon his dreams, which had afforded him consolation. 
‘‘ We shall meet again!” thought he. ‘Yes, once more at least we 
shall meet again. Providence! I thank thee.” 

Krantz then stepped out to ascertain the condition of the men—he 
found them faint and so exhausted, that they could not possibly survive 
much longer, yet still watching over their darling treasure. It was me- 
lancholy to witness such perversion of intellect, and Krantz thought 
of a plan which might save their lives. He proposed to them all sepa- 
rately, that they should bury their money so deep, that it was not to 
be recovered without time—this would prevent any one from attacking 
the treasure of the other, without being perceived and the attempt 
frustrated, and would enable them to obtain the necessary food and 
refreshment, without danger of being robbed. 

To this plan they acceded. Krantz brought out of the tent, the only 
shovel in their possession, and one by one they buried their dollars many 
feet deep in the yielding sand. When they had all secured their wealth, 
he brought them one of the axes, and the cocoa-nut trees fell, and they 
were restored to new life and vigour. Having satiated themselves, 
they then lay down upon the spot under which they had buried their 
— and were soon enjoying that repose which they all so much 
n , 

Philip and Krantz had now serious consultations as to the means 
which should be taken for quitting the island, and going in search of 
Amine; although Krantz thought the latter part of Philip’s proposal use- 
less, he did not venture to say so. To quit the island was necessary ; 
and provided they gained one of those which were inhabited, it was all 
that they could expect. As for Amine, he considered that she was dead 
before this, either having been washed off the raft, or her body lying on 
it exposed to the decomposing heat of a torrid sun. 

To cheer Philip, he expressed himself otherwise; and whenever they 
talked about leaving the island, it was not to save their own lives, but 
invariably to search after Philip's lost wife. The plan which they pro- 
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posed and acted upon was, to construct a light raft, the centre to be 
composed of three water-casks, sawed in half, in a row behind each 
other, firmly fixed by cross pieces to two long spars on each side. This 
would move quickly through the water under sail, and be manageable so 
as to enable them to steer a course. The outside spars had been se- 
lected and hauled on shore, and the work was already in progress ; but 
they were left alone in their work, for the seamen appeared to have no 
idea at present of quitting theisland. Restored by food and repose, they 
were now not content with the money which they had, they were 
anxious for more. A portion of each party’s wealth had been dug up, 
and they now gambled all day with pebbles, which they had collected 
on the beach, and with which they had invented a game. Another evil 
had crept among them: they had cut steps in the largest cocoa-nut 
trees, and with the activity of seamen had mounted them, and by tap- 
ping the top of the trees, and fixing empty cocoa-nuts underneath, had 
obtained the liquor, which in its first fermentation is termed toddy, 
and is afterwards distilled into arrack. But as toddy, it is quite suff 
cient to intoxicate, and every day scenes of violence, intoxication, oaths 
and execrations became more dreadful. The losers tore their hair, and 
rushed like madmen upon those who had gained their dollars, but 
Krantz had fortunately thrown the weapons into the sea, and those he 
had saved he had secreted, as well as the ammunition. 

Blows and bloodshed, therefore, were continual, but loss of life there 
was none; as the contending parties were separated by the others, who 
were anxious that the play should not be interrupted. Such had been 
the state of affairs for now nearly a fortnight, while the work of the 
raft had slowly proceeded. Some of the men had lost their all, and 
had, by general consent of those who had won their wealth, been ba- 
nished to a certain distance that they might not pilferthem. These 
walked gloomily round the island, or on the beach, seeking some instru- 
ment by which they might avenge themselves, and obtain repossession 
of their money. Krantz and Philip had proposed to these men to join 
them, and leave the island, but they had sullenly refused. 

The axe was now never parted with by Krantz. He cut down what 
cocoa-nut trees they required for subsistence, and prevented them from 
notching more trees, to procure the means of inebriation. On the 16th 
day, all the money had passed into the hands of three men, who had 
been more fortunate than the rest. The losers were now by far the 
more numerous party, and the consequence was, that the next morning 
these three men were found lying strangled on the beach; the money 
had been redivided, and the gambling had recommenced with more 
vigour than ever. 

“* How can this end.” exclaimed Philip to Krantz, as he looked 
upon the blanched countenances of the murdered men. ! 

“In the death of all,” replied Krantz. ‘‘ We cannot prevent it. It 
is a judgment.” 

The raft was now ready, the sand had been dug from beneath it, so 
as to allow the water to flow in and float it, and she was now made 
fast to a stake, and riding on the peaceful waters. A large store of 
cocoa-nuts, old and young, had been procured and put on board of her, 
and the next = it was the intention of Philip and Krantz to have 
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Unfortunately, one of the men, when bathing, had perceived the 
arms lying in the shallow water. He had dived down and procured a 
cutlass; others had followed his example, and all the seamen had 
armed themselves. This induced Philip and Krantz to sleep on board 
of the raft, and keep watch; and that night, as the play was going on, a 
heavy loss on the one side ended in a general fray. The) combat -was 
furious, for all were more or less excited by intoxication... The 
result was melancholy, for only three were left. the. survivors, 
Philip, with Krantz, watched the issue ; every man who fell wounded 
was put to the sword, and the three left, who had been fighting on the 
same side, rested panting on their weapons, After a pause, two of 
them communicated with each other, and the result was an attack, upon 
the other man, who fell dead beneath their blows. 

‘“‘ Merciful Father! are these thy creatures ?” exclaimed Philip. 

‘‘ No!” replied Krantz, ‘‘ they worshipped the devil as Mammon, 
Do you imagine that those two, who could now divide more wealth 
than they could well spend, if they return to their country, will 
consent to a division? Never !—they must have all—yes, all.” 

Krantz had hardly expressed his opinion, when one of the men, 
taking advantage of the other turning round a moment from him, passed 
his sword through his back. The man fell with a groan, and the sword 
was again passed through his body. . 

“Said I not so? But the treacherous villain shall not reap his reward,” 
continued Krantz, levelling the musket which he held in his hand, and 
shooting him dead. 

‘* You have done wrong Krantz; you have saved him from the punish- 
ment he deserved. Left alone on the island, without the means of 
obtaining his subsistence, he must have perished miserably and by 
ee with all his money round him ;—that would have been torture 
indeed !” 

‘ Perhaps I was wrong. If so, may Providence forgive me, I could not 
help it. Let us goon shore, for we are now onthis island alone. We must 
collect the treasure and bury it, so that it may be recovered ; and, at 
the same time, take a portion with us; for who knows but that we may 
have occasion for it. To-morrow we had better remain here, for we 
shall have enough to do in burying the bodies of these infatuated men, 
and the wealth which has caused their destruction.” 

Philip agreed to the propriety of the suggestion; the next day they 
buried the bodies where they laid; and the treasure was all collected 
in a deep trench, under a cocoa-nut tree, which they carefully marked 
with theiraxe. About five hundred pieces of gold were selected and 
taken on board of the raft, with the intention of secreting them about 
their persons, and resorting to them in case of need. 

The following morning they hoisted their sail and quitted the island. 
Need it be said, in what direction they steered? As may be well 
imagined, in the quarter where they had last seen the raft. with the 
isolated Amine. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ADVENTURE IN AVA. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL, 


> Tr was.on the 24th of February, 1826, that at Yandabi, in the king- 
dom of Ava, a treaty of peace was ratified between the British and 
Burmese nations. My health, which, from the hardships and exposure 
attendant on a long and harassing campaign in the “ land of the 
stranger,” had been for several months very precarious, rendered a re- 
turn to the shores of Madras indispensable; and now that peace began 
to wave her olive-boughs over those plains, which had for so long a 
period witnessed the ruthless conflicts of war, I was anxious to return 
to Rangoon, thence to embark for Madras, in search of that health for 
which change of scene and situation are often so vainly tried. To proceed 
by land, a distance of three hundred miles, was out of the question, over- 
run as the country was by desperate ruffians, in whose eyes the enforced 
ace, which the victor army had wrung from the Golden Feet, would 
ave appeared but as an instigation to the cruellest atrocities. The 
river, though not free from pirates, presented the best means of pro- 
ceeding, and I was advised to wait until the departure of that portion 
of the troops which formed the water-party should warrant my safety. 
But too ill to think seriously of danger, and too willing to leave a cam- 
paign, whose only charm—that of warfare—was extinct, I refused to 
delay my voyage, and left Yandaba on the 6th of March, in a small 
canoe, manned by Burman boatmen, accompanied by two servants and 
an invalid sepoy. 

I shall never forget the bright beneficent beauty of that morning, as, 
bidding adieu to my brother officers, I stepped into the frail and fairy 
bark which was, I hoped, to convey me in safety to Rangoon. The 
banks of the Irawaddi, that fine majestic stream which pursues its mag- 
nificent progress through a most unhappy country—even as the rays of 
the bright sun rest upon the dwellings of the wretched—were lined with 
people; soldiers, European and native,—sailors, higgling for fresh fish 
and vegetables,—sutlers, vending their scanty and coveted stores at ex- 
orbitant charges, —Burmese, Siamese, Chinese, all were there ! and on 
the countenances of the soldiers the eye of imagination might trace the 
gleam of pleasure, as anticipations of a speedy abandonment of a coun- 
try, which might in truth be called ‘the soldier’s grave,” flitted across 
their thoughts. 

Above, too, the sky was as pure and unclouded as though the peace 
that reigned there was but the reflection of that which dwelt below. It 
was a delightful day—and | sat under the wattled canopy of my skiff, 
plunged in that delicious chacs of thought which so nearly resembles 
the transitory and unsatisfactory raptures of the opium-eater. How- 
ever, a8 twilight—like a fond and careful nurse, wrapping her patient 
in a dark but warm mantle—began to enrobe all nature in her dim 
array, the excitement of my feelings subsided ; and as I gazed around 
me and found myself in my lone and tiny bark in the midst of the 
wide river, on which not another object was discernible, darker 
thoughts and feelings returned to my breast,—even as carrion- 
birds will flock back at nightfall to their wonted roost! Darkness 
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crept on—slowly, but steadily,—and a brisk, uncertain breeze sprang 
from the gathering clouds ;—it increased—still increased, until I noted 
that my boatmen would gladly have got rid of it, and began to look out 
for a fitting shore near which to moor their vessel, The river was pre- 
sently fuming, like an angry thing,—and as the banks which we neared 
rose bluff and precipitous from the water's edge, they showed, in the 
sheet lightning which played capriciously around, like the battlements 
of some Gothic fortalice, amidst the gloomy recesses of an ancient 
forest. By this time the gale had grown to a storm, and alarm found 
its way to every breast. 

The surly sough of the wind,—the unpleasant motion of the canoe, 
tossed angrily by the surges, that whirled up their spray insultingly in 
our faces,—the harsh screams of the affrighted water-birds around us, 
—I recollect them all! Suddenly, we struck against the bank; the 
canoe was filled in a moment with the overpowering element; and wet 
and frightened, we were all on shore, and scrambling up from the 
water before we were quite conscious of what had happened. 

The Burmans, however, had probably suspected such an occurrence ; 
for they managed to rescue my few valuables, consisting of my stock of 
clothes, a liquor-case, and my humble breakfast-service, from the 
stranded skiff, at the very moment when she was swamped; but, on 
examination we found that she had suffered injuryso material, as to render 

cher totally useless. Our sensations were not very agreeable, but lamen- 
tation was needless, and in the darkness and the gale which still conti- 
nued, I thought rest the most advisable thing. A glass of brandy was 
distributed to each person,—eatables there were none, except some un- 
cooked rice, and a little wet biscuit and sugar; for our stock of fowls, 
and other provender, had been seized as lawful ‘‘loot” (booty) by the 
naiads of the stream. So, wrapping myself in my boat-cloak, wet as 
it was, I lay down under the shelving sandbank ; whilst my attend- 
ants, at several yards’ distance, were scattered about, murmuring at 
our misfortunes, accusing ‘* Naseeb” (destiny), of unparalleled 
cruelty, or trying to court the influence of that “sweet restorer,” 
to which I paid my addresses in vain. The gale died away; I was wet, 
and cold, and could not sleep, so I watched the moon rising from her 
bed of clouds,—the gradual tranquillization of the waves, as they 
lowered their white crests in the moonlight,—and listened the while to 
the casual gusts of the abating wind, as it passed through the jungle 
above the bank. I closed my eyes, but strange mysterious apprehen- 
sions arose, thick and black, within me; and a warning voice bade me 
““not to sleep.” It was Presentiment! It was that undefinable 
** shadow of coming events !” 

Presentiment is the Fetch of danger ! 

The night was now brilliantly clear; but the moon, that “ mistress of 
the diseased mind,” shed a ghastly light on the waters. It reminded 
me of the flash cf atorch on the shining ornaments of a coffin-lid ! 
There were strange noises, too; from the sky came, ever and anon, the 
sudden wail of some night-bird ; from the earth, in the background, the 
howl of the wolf and jackal; and from the waters of the Irawaddi, more 

impressively solemn in that lone hour, than all the rest, was heard the 
oy and fitful leapings of the porpoises—for porpoises are not rare 
in this gigantic stream, even at this great distance from the sea. I can- 
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not account for the singular horror with which the sound created by this 
fishy creature in its struggles for fresh air, filled me. The leap from 
the waves—the long audible gasp it made while sucking in the breeze, 
and its plunge back into the stream! That gasp—I hear it now—was 
like the deep and painful breathings of a suffocating man! My Bur- 
man crew were whispering and muttering in a corner aloof from 
the other servants, and I asked them, in their own dialect, the name of 
the creature which had so annoyed me. The word “ Lebine”’ was given 
in reply, and it was the last I heard that night. 

A dreaminess stole over me, and I was fastly sinking into forgetful- 
ness, when a ringing noise in my ears, a stunning blow on my head, 
accompanied by the flashing as of a hundred daggers, deprived me of 
all sensation. I have an indistinct remembrance of hearing a frightful 
shriek (it must have been my own), of starting up—of seeing dark 
shapes around me—of a gleaming instrument—but no more! I re- 
mained insensible for, as I was afterwards told, half an hour; and when 
I came to myself, 1 was stretched on the brink of the river, surrounded 
by my servants, who were wailing over me as lost for ever. I tried to 
rise, but sank down again on the sands; my eyes were blinded, with 
what at first I conceived to be water poured over me—it was blood! I 
raised my hand, and felt that there was a deep and large wound in my 
head. Recollection returned with growing sickness, and I perceived 
that none of the Burmese boatmen were with us, I was soon made 
aware of how the case stood. 

The Burmans, seeing my poor stock of baggage at their mercy, in- 
cited by their indomitable love of plunder, and beguiled by the gaudy 
glitter of a Queen’s-metal coffeepot, which doubtless they conjectured 
to be silver, watched the opportunity, when they imagined we were all 
asleep, to fulfil the double purpose of serving themselves, and gratify- 
ing their bitter hatred of the kudas (foreigners) who had conquered 
their Emperor and his hosts. My Lascar, whilst in a state between 
sleeping and waking, was aroused by the whisperings of the boatmen, 
and his suspicions being awakened, he resolved on watching their 
movements. Suddenly he observed the LJcthogee, or steersman, a 
gaunt and hideously ugly man, arise and approach stealthily to where I 
lay asleep; two of his comrades crept to a remote corner of our bivouac, 
where my baggage was placed; and near which, the sick sepoy and my 
maty (body-servant) slept. After stooping over me for an instant, as if 
to assure himself of my repose, the Lidthogee raised his arm, and the 
terrified Lascar then saw, that in his hand was a dah, or large wood- 
knife. A blow was given—a shriek was heard ; and just as the stroke, 
which had been impeded by the folds of my boat-cloak, was about to 
be repeated, the Lascar sprang upon the assassin, and succeeded in 
wresting the weapon from him, though not before his two thumbs were 
neatly severed from his hands in the struggle, The alarm was now, 
however, general; and the steersman and his associates, alike baffled, 
took to flight. The other boatmen had succeeded. in carrying off the 
paltry spoil, for which they had so readily dyed their hands in blood, 
though not without opposition, for the sepoy was slightly wounded in 
the head before he could seize his bayonet. My Madras maty escaped 
with a few severe blows, for he had rolled himself up in a thick cumly 
(blanket), and when awake, had wrestled manfully with his particular 
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assailant; for I have omitted to state, that the exact number of the 
Burmans, was four.* 

What a night did we pass there, on that unknowu beach! I had 
lost a great quantity of blood, and was so faint and sick, that I lay al- 
most inanimate, until a light was struck; when servant contrived 
seb cpteliotavaabearc ony uy ci-taigeu aemans woeaaen 
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mag sn op tt" now it was om The most distress- 
ing vertigo prevented me from walking without assistance; we had 
nothing to eat—-our canoe lay rent and useless im the water; and pre- 
sently the sun burst forth with a maddening heat. 

What a long, long day that was! and with what dread did we look 
forward to the approach of night, another night in that imhospitable 
and perilous coast! To have attempted to penetrate into the country, 
knowing it to be inhabited only by those who would have prided and 
pleasured in murdering us, would have been madness; oar sole re- 
source then was, to watch on that strand for some boats proceeding 
down the river, from the grand army. 

Day began to decline, and hope with it, when lo! the Diana steam- 
packet hove in sight, like a dove bearing glad tidings. A cloth was 
fastened to an oar, and from the steepest part of the bank, it was wildly, 
desperately waved! I crept close to our flag of distress, watching the 
issue of our plan. The packet neared—it was opposite—is it not still 
opposite? Alas! it has passed ! 

Night was drawing near; brown shades tinged the inland jungle— 
the mina’s shrill voice sounded louder as it sought its lair—painted 
moths and butterflies disappeared, whilst myriads of mosquitoes and other 
night-insects hovered around us. The clusters of the gorgeous daturas 
that sprang profusely around, looked wan and flaccid in the twilight, 
whilst their huge blossoms closed their cups in sleep. On the other 
hand, the plentiful mirabilis jalapa, opened wide its bright crimson 
petals, emitting the richest odours. A deep silence reigned in our 
little group, which was at length broken by the loud exclamation of 
the Lasear : 

** Yaillahi, Sahib! dekho!” (Oh! Allah! behold, sir!) It was one 
of our row-boats! Our signals were renewed—were beheld! A skiff 
was sent ashore, and in it 1 perceived, with a joy I cannot paint, a gen- 
tleman. whom I had met before, Mr. Lindquist. 

We were taken on board. My eyes first rested on the thin, attenu- 
ated form of a lady—a white lady | the first white woman I had seen 
for more than a year! she was standing on the little deck of the row- 
boat, leaning on the arm of a sickly-looking gentleman, with an intel- 
lectual cast of countenance,—in whom I at once recognised the 
husband or the brother. 

His dress and ‘bearing pointed him out as a missionary. I have 
said that I had not beheld a white female for many days; and now the 
soothing accents of female words fell upon my ears, like a household 


































* On that same day, some forty miles beyond where we were attacked, Lieutenant 
Addison, of the Madras army, whilst proceeding up the river in charge of commis- 
sariat stores, was shot from the long grass skirting the Irawaddi, and instantly ex- 
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of my youth. My wound was tenderly dressed, my head bound 
I was laid upon a sofa-bed. With what a thankful heart did 
forth a blessing on these kind Samaritans! with what delight 
id I drink m the mild, gentle sounds of that sweet woman’s voice, as 
me to recruit my strength with some of that “ beverage 
which cheers but not mebriates !” She was seated in a large sort of swing- 
ing chair, of American construction, in which her slight, emaciated, but 
graceful form, appeared almost ethereal. Yet with much of Heaven, there 
were still the breathings of earthly feeling about her, for at her feet rested 
a babe—a little, wan baby, on which her eyes often turned with all a 
mother’s love; and gazing frequently upon her delicate features, with 
a fond yet fearful glance, was that meek Missionary, her husband ! 
Her face was pale, very pale ; with that expression of deep and serious 
thoaght which speaks of the strong and vigorous mind within the frail 
and perishing body ; her brown hair was braided over a placid and a 
holy brow,—but her hands—those small, lily hands, were quite beau- 
tifal ; beautiful they were, and very wan; for ah! they told of disease 
—of death—death in all its transparent grace—when the sickly blood 
shines through the clear skin, even as the bright poison lights up the 
Venetian glass which it is about to shatter! That lady was Mrs. 
Jupsos, whose long captivity and severe hardships amongst the 
Burmese, have since been detailed in her published journals. 

I remained two days with them; two delightful days they were to 
me. Mrs. Judson’s powers of conversation were of the first order, and 
and the many affecting anecdotes that she gave us of their long and 
cruel bondage,—their struggles in the cause of religion,—and their ad- 
ventures during a long residence at the court of Ava, gained a height- 
ened imterest from the beautiful energetic simplicity of her language ; 
as well as from the certainty I felt that so fragile a flower, as she in 
very truth was, had but a brief season to linger on earth! Why 
is it that we grieve to think of the approaching death of the young, the 
virtuous, the ready? Alas! it is the selfishness of human nature, that 
would keep to itself the purest and sweetest gifts of Heaven, to en- 
counter the blasts and the blights of a world where we see them, 
rather than that they should be transplanted to happier regions, where 
we see them not! 

When I left the kind Judson’s, I did so with regret. When I looked 
my last on her mild, worn countenance, as she issued some instruc- 
tions to my new set of boatmen (for I had procured a fresh canoe), I 
felt my eyes filt with prophetic tears. They were not perceived; we 
parted, and we never met again; nor is it likely that the wounded 
Seog was ever again thought of by those who had succoured 

im.* 


hyma 
P> 


iif 





* Mrs. Judson, and her child, died soon after the cessation of hostilities. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS CONSIDERED 
HISTORICALLY.—NO. X.* 


BY THE RIGHT HON, T. P. COURTENAY. 


In coming to the last play of the English historical series, we omit 
a period of about thirty-five years; namely, the whole reign of Henry 
vit. and the first eleven years of that of Henry VIII. We pass from 
1485 to 1520. 

The plays of Richard III. and Henry VIII. are distinguished, in one 
respect, from the preceding; they treat of times so near to those in 
which they were written, and of persons so nearly connected with the 
reigning queen, as to exhibit a stronger bias in favour of one view of 
doubtful history. In Richard III. this bias shows itself in blackening 
the character of Richard, and in representing Henry VIII. in the fa- 
vourable light of his successful rival, invited by the nobles of the land 
to deliver it from a tyrannical usurper. 

From the reign of Henry VII. himself, it would probably have been 
difficult to make a good play; but it would have been still more diffi- 
cult to make of the first of the Tudor kings a hero, who would realize 
the prophecy of Henry VI.+ and the expectations of the conquerors of 
Bosworth field. In the play of Henry VIII., Shakspeare does not for- 
get that the king was the father of Elizabeth. 

Another peculiarity attached to this play is, that Shakspeare’s usual 
authority now becomes a contemporary; at least, the narrative upon 
which he relies is derived immediately from contemporary writings. 
Holinshed did not live in the time of Henry VIII., but Hall was cer- 
tainly of years of discretion—a barrister, and (like Fabyan) under-sheriff, 
if not a member of parliament during a part of that reign.t And the 
work of Polydore Vergil, whom Holinshed also quotes, was written and 
published within the same period.§ 

The point of time at which the play commences is fixed by the 
opening scene, in which the Duke of Norfolk|| gives to the Duke of 
Buckingham™ a description of the famous meeting between Henry VIII. 
and Francis I.; and it appears to me that we recognise again the 
admirable language of Shakspeare, of which in the three parts of Henry 
VI., and even in Richard II]., we had nearly lost sight. 

“ Norf. *Twixt Guynes andArde : 
I was then present, saw ’em salute on horseback, 





* Continued from No, ccxviii., p. 258. t See ccxvii., p. 71. 

t He was probably born at the } don of the fifteenth century, in the reiga of Henry 
VII., and was at least twenty years old at the period at which this play commencces— 
1520. Holinshed’s date is not known, but his work was published in 1577, the 19th, 
of Elizabeth. Biog. Brit., xvii. 46. 

In 1533. Biog. Brit., xiii. 309. 

i Thomas Howard, second duke, the Surry of the last play, son of Richard’s duke, 
who was killed at Bosworth. This Thomas was created duke in 1514, and died in 1524. 
Collins, i. 64. 

2 ‘ cower Stafford, third duke, son of the duke who appears in Richard III., Banks, 
ii. 525. 
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Beheld ’em when they lighted, how they clung, 
In their embracement, as they grew together ; 


Which had they, what four thron’d ones could have weigli’d 


Such a compounded one ? 

Buck. All the whole time 
I was my chamber’s prisoner. 
. __Norf. Then you lost 

The view of earthly glory. Men might say 

Till this time pomp was single, but now marry’d 
To one above itself. Each following day 
Became the next day’s master, till the last 
Made former wonders its. To-day the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English ; and to-morrow they 
Made Britain, India. Every man that stood 
Show’d like amine. Their dwarfish pages were 
As‘cherubims, all gilt ; the madams, too, 
Not us’d to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting. Now this mask 
Was cry’d incomparable ; and th’ ensuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. The two kings, 
Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst, 
As presence did present them : him in eye, 
Still him in praise, and being present both 
*T was said they saw but one, and no discerner 
Durst wag his tongue in censure. When these suns, 
(For so they phrase them) by their heralds challeng’d 
The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought’s compass : that old fabulous story 
(Being now seen possible enough) got credit ; 
That Bevis was believed. 

Buck, Oh! you go far. 

Norf. As 1 belong to worship, and affect 
In honour, honesty ; the tract of every thing 
Would by a good discoverer lose some life, 
Which action’s self was tongue to. All was royal ; 
To the disposing of it sought rebell’d ; 
Order gave each thing view.” 


There is in Holinshed* a very full account of this field of the cloth 
of gold. Various histories of this gay meeting were probably extant, 
and Shakspeare’s forcible description cannot be traced to Holinshed in 
particular, Our poet appears to have invented Buckingham’s sickness 
for the mere purpose of making him listen to Norfolk’s story, for he is 


specially mentioned in the chronicle as present.t 


In this conversation, in which Lord Abergavenny} takes part, there 
is much complaint of the expense of this royal meeting, and the blame 
of devising it, as well as of officious intermeddling in all the arrange- 


ments ; for 


is laid upon Wolsey. 


**no man’s pye is freed 
From his ambitious finger,” 





* Hol., 646; Hall, 604. + Hol., 654 ; Hall, 616. 


¢ George Nevill, third lord. He married Bucking 
warned the king, while on his way to the meeting, : 
attended than he, The present earl is his lineal male representative. 





















Buckingham is unmeasured in his censure and 


ham’s daughter ; he is said to have 
that Francis was more numerously 


Collins, v. 162. 
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sarcasm ; Norfolk, professing friendly feelings, warns him that the car- 
dinal is a dangerous enemy. ¥ 

The complaints of the enormous expense which this expedition 
caused to those who were compelled to attend it, of whom 


“man 
Have broke their baste with laying harness on them 
For this great journey,” 
are taken from the chronicle; which also represents Buckingham as 
incensing the displeasure of Wolsey by his complaints, * 
The political bearings of the meeting are discussed in the play. 
“ Buck. What did this great vanity 
But minister communication of 
A most poor issue ? 
Norf. Grievingly, I think, 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost that did conclude it.” 
And, 
“ France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach’d 
Our merchants’ goods at Bourdeaux. ! 
Aberg. Is it therefore 
Th’ ambassador is silenc’d ? 
Norf. Marry is’t.” 

A new treaty between France and England was the result of the meeting 
of the kings, bywhich Francis stipulated to pay annually 100,000 crowns 
toHenry.+ I know not whether Shakspeare meant this by the peace which 
was not worth its cost, but as the money was not paid punctually, the 
remark might have been fairly made. A leaguet had been made a few 
years before between Henry, Charles, and Francis, which was certainly 
** flaw’d” by a declaration of war between the two latter; and, in 1523, 
the king of France sequestered English goods at Bourdeaux, and the 
French ambassador was consequently ‘‘ commanded to keep his 
house.”§ This French aggression appears to have arisen immediately 
out of Henry’s resenting the support given by France to the Duke of 
Albany in Scotland; but Henry was, during the whole of this time, 
plotting against France. Of these plots Francis had probably sufficient 
information to account for, and perhaps to justify, his hostile measures. 

Buckingham accuses the cardinal of being bribed by the emperor to 
break the peace between England and France. I find no authority for 
this accusation of Wolsey by the duke; but as the cardinal had received, 
at the hand of Charles, some valuable preferment in Spain,|| and hoped 
for his interest towards attaining the papacy, it was not unnatural that 
he should be suspected of a bias towards the Austrian interest. 

Shakspeare follows his authority, and the general belief, in ascribing 
to Wolsey the proceedings against Buckingham, who is now arrested 
for high treason ;** which event occurred in April, 1521,++. some time 

* Hol., iii, 644. t Lingard, vi, 50; Rymer, xiii. 719. 

$ Oct, 1518 ; Lingard, 39.; Rymer, xiii. 626. 

§ Hol., 676; Hall, 633; Liogard, 60, 62. 

Mackiatosh’s Life of Wolsey, i. 141. G Hol., 658; Hall, 622. 

* Acti., sc. 3. He is styled Duke of Buckingham, and Earl of Hereford, Stafford, 
and Northampton. He was Earl of Stafford by paternal descent. He assumed Here- 
ford, and perhaps Northampton, as representative of the Bohuns ; from whom the pre- 
sent Viscount Hereford is descended. | 
tt Lingard, 54. — 
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before the proceedings at Bourdeaux which he mentions in the play. 
The duke being accused, was summoned from Gloucestershire to ie 
don, ‘and ‘there arrested and conveyed to the tower, without previous 
intimation. Hall says, that he discovered, when at Windsor in his way 
up, that he was a prisoner; that he went in his barge to call upon 
Wolsey at York-house, but was told that the cardinal was sick; that he 
nevertheless landed, and went to the cellar to drink, but was very ill 
received; and, when he had returned to his barge, was arrested and 
conveyed to the tower; some of his followers had been previously ap- 
prehended.* 

But Shakspeare interrupts these proceedings to introduce Queen 
Catherine, who comes to represent to the king— 

“the subjects’ grief 
Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay.” 

She charges this especially upon Wolsey,+ who avers that what was 
done was the act of the privy council mo judges. Henry disclaims 
all knowledge of the affair, and challenges his minister to produce a 
precedent, and directs the commission to be recalled, which order 
Wolsey thus cunningly executes: 

“ Let there be letters writ to every shire 
Of the king’s grace and pardon. The griev’d commons 
Hardly conceive of me ; let it be nois’ 
That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes.” 

This commmission to ascertain every man’s property is from Holin- 
shed :— 

‘* Order was taken by the cardinal that the true value of all men’s substance 
might be known, and he would have every man sworn to have uttered the true: 
valuation of that they were worth, and required the tenth part thereof to be 
granted towards the king’s charges, now in his wars, in like case as the spirit- 
ualty _ granted a fourth part, and were content to live on the other three 
parts.” 

This wasin 1523. I rather think it was of a later proceeding that 
Holinshed says, in reporting what followed upon the rebellion’ in 
Suffolk, 

“ The king then came to Westminster to the cardinal’s palace, and assembled 
there a great council, in the which he openly protested that his mind was never to 
ask anything of his commons that might lead to the breach of his laws ; where- 
fore he willed to know, by whose means the commissions were so strictly given 
forth to demand the sixth part of every man’s goods. The cardinal excused 
himself and said, that when it was moved in council how to levy money to the 
king’s use, the king’s council, and namely the judges, said that he might lawfull 
demand any sum by commission, and that by the consent of the whole counci 
it was done; and took God to witness that he never desired the hindrance of 
the commons, but, like a true counsellor, desired how to enrich the king. The 
king, indeed, was much offended that his commons were thus entreated, and 





* In the play, the duke is arrested by Brandon. His name does not occur in the 
chronicles, Sir Henry Marne, or Marney, captain of the king’s guard, made the 
arrest, » , 

+ Mrs. Jameson says (p. 256) this is true to history. I know not where she found it. 
t Hol., 680; Hall, 630. 
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thought it touched his honour that his council should attempt such a doubtful 
matter in his name, and to be denied both of the spiritualty and temporalty. 
Therefore he would no more of that trouble, but caused letters to be sent 
into all shires, that the matter should no further be talked of ; and he pardoned 
all them that had denied the demand, openly or secretly. The cardinal, to de- 
liver himself of the evil will of the commons, purchased by procuring and 
advancing of this demand, affirmed and caused it to be brujted abroad, that 
through his intercession the king had pardoned and released all things.”* 


Shakspeare is thus justified by his usual authority in this scene, 
as to the exactions from the people, and Wolsey’s ministerial finesse ; 
but not so in the introduction of the queen, It is a gratuitous addi- 
tion, which must have been made, not for political, but for dramatic 


reasons. 
Though it is probable that the obnoxious commission was devised by 
Wolsey, it is not so that the king was ignorant of the proceeding. 
But if undue praise has been ascribed to Henry, Hall is to be blamed, 
not Shakspeare. 
Our poet has put sentiments into Wolsey’s mouth, which are generally 
just, though not applicable to the particular case, 


“If I’m traduc'd by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chroniclers of my doing ; let me say, 
’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through: we must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious censures ; which ever, 
As rav’nous fishes do a vessel follow 
That is new trimm’d, but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do best, 
By sick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
ot ours, or not allowed : what worst, as oft 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried u 
For oe best act: if we dena still. in fear 
Our motion will be mock’d or carp d at. 
We should take root here where we sit, 
Or sit state-statues only.” 


Shakspeare is justified by Holinshed,+ in ascribing to Wolsey the pro- 
ceedings against Buckingham; Holinshed does not in this case copy 
Hall,t but Polydore Vergil,§ whose testimony, especially as to Wolsey, 
is to be received with great caution.|| It is probable that Buckingham, 
as a peer of an ancient family, was jealous of the proud and powerful 
churchmaa, and also that the duke could not have been tried for trea- 
son, without the approbation of the minister; but there is no historical 
evidence for tracing either the trial or the accusation to personal causes. 7 
I find, however, in the depositions,** the charge most likely to excite 
Wolsey’s wrath :-— 





* Hol., 710; Hall, 700 ; see Grove, iii. 235, 347; Hallam’s Const. Hist., i. 25, 32, 
+t P. 657. See Lingard, vi. 53. + P. 662, 
i P. 665 of edit. 1556. 
catnnt Grove, ii. 171; iv. 348. Polydore had been a disgusting flatterer of the 
mai, 
{ See, on the contrary, Grove’s noteon Henry VIII, p.26, ®* Galt’s App., xxiv. 
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* Adding further, 
That had the king in his last sickness fail’d, 
The cardinal’s and Sir Thomas Lovell’s heads 
Should have gone off.”* 

It was deposed, moreover, that he listened to prophecies that he 
should become king after the death of Henry. There is no mention of 
the interition to ‘* put his knife” into the king. All that he said was, 
that if committed to the tower, he should have had 10,000 men to de- 
liver him. But that story was among the articles of charge.t 

Buckingham was now the next heir to Henry, in the Beaufort branch 
of the Lancastrian line, and next legitimate representative of Edward 
IIIL., after the children of Clarence. 

Of Buckingham’s dying speech, the whole merit, I believe, belongs 
to Shakspeare; and Hall only tells us, that 


“ He said he had offended the king’s grace through negligence and lack of 
grace, and desired all noblemen to beware by him, and all men to pray for him, 
and that he trusted to die the king’s true man.”§ . 


I can give parts only of the impressive speech which Shakspeare has 
given to the duke. 








“ All es people, 
You that thus far have come to pity me, 

Hear what I say, and then go home, and lose me. 

* * . * * * 
You that hear me, 

This from a dying man receive as certain : 

Where you are liberal of your loves and councils, 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found again 

But when they mean to sink ye. All good people, 
Pray for me! I must now forsake ye; the last hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 

Farewell! 

And when you would say something that is sad, 

Speak how I fell.—lI’ve done, and God forgive me !” 


We have now a scene of gossiping conversation between the Lord 
Chamberlain,|; Lord Sands,{ and Sir Thomas Lovell.** They talk of the 
introduction of French manners and dress into England, by those who 
had been engaged in the late expeditions to France, and a proclama- 
tion is announced by Lovell, of which the object is— 





“ The reformation of our trayell’d gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 





* Hol., 661. 
t State Trials, 287 ; from Lord Herbert. 
t Act ii,, sc. 2, 

Hall, 642, and Hol., 662. 

Charles Somerset, the first of that name, Earl of Worcester ; natural son of Henry 
Beaufort, third Duke of Somerset, and ancestor of the Duke of Beaufort. He was 
Lord Chamberlain for life, and died in 1526. Collins, i, 224. 

q pom ow here intended is Sir William Sands, who was not created Lord |S, 
until 1523 at the soonest. Nic., ii, 571, 
** See No, ccxviii., p. 254, 
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Chamb. I'm glad ’tis there : now I would pray our monsieurs 
To think an 6) courtier may be wise, 
And never see the Louvre. 

Lovell. They must either 
(For so run the conditions), ‘leave those remnants 
Of fool and feather that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of i 
Pertaining thereunto, as fights and fireworks ; 
Abusing better men than they can be, 
Out of a foreign wisdom ; clean renouncin 
The faith they have in tennis and tall stockings, 
Short-bolster’d breeches, and those types of travel, 
And understand again like honest men ;’ 4 
Or pack to their old playfellows: there, I take it, 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
The lag-end of their fownebh, and be laugh’d at.” 


I can nowhere trace this proclamation, or the cause of it. There 
were about this time many quarrels between strangers and nations ; 
but I hear of no imitation. And there were in this reign, as in several 
preceding, laws regulating the dress of the several ranks of people, 
and the prohibition is, in some instances, of foreign articles ;* but for 
any peculiar law or order against French manners or dresses, I can 
find no authority, though I suspect that Sir Thomas Lovell’s news had 
a foundation somewhere. 

Shakspeare places, in the midst of the proceedings against this duke, 
who was beheaded on the 17th of May, 1521,+ an entertainmentf given 
by Wolsey, so grand as to be noticed in history.§ The incidents of this 
banquet are to be found in Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, and in Stow,]|| 
with this slight variation: that Wolsey did not at once discover the 
a among the maskers, but picked out Sir Edward Nevill by mis- 
take. 

If this banquet were placed at its proper time by Shakspeare, his in- 
troduction of Anne Boleyn would have been an anachronism. In 1521, 
Anne was a girl of fifteen or sixteen years old, resident at the court of 
Claude, the queen of FrancisI. She did not return till 1522, when 
she became maid of honour to Queen Catherine.? It is recorded 
that, at an entertainment given by the king himself in May, 1527, 
Anne Boleyn was the partner of Henry; but it is highly improbable 
that this was, as Shakspeare makes it, the period of her first captivation 
of the heart of Henry.** The balls which Wolsey gave, were for the 
express purpose of pleasing the king and his favourite lady. 

Cavendish, after relating the rupture of Anne’s engagement to Lord 


- ercy, by the interference of Wolsey at the king’s command, tells us 
that 


“Mistress Anne Boleyn was revoked unto the court, whereat she flou- 





* See Strutt’s Dresses, i. 229. t Lingard, 55. ¢ Acti., se. 4. 
§ Ia Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog., i. 319. || P. 504. Lingard, 111. 
*“* Fumes chez la reine, on l'on dansa; et M. de Turenne, par le 
dudit Seigneur Roi, dansa avec Madame la Princesse, et le Roi avec Mistress Bullea 
qui @ été nourrie en France, avec la feue reine.” Journal, 5 May. MS. de Brienne, 
= by Lingard, 118. This way of describing Anne is hardly consistent with 
the supposed notoriety of an attachment previously subsisting. 
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rished-after,in. great estimation and favour, having always a privy grudge 
inst my Lord Cardinal for breaking off the contract made between my Lord 
ercy and her, seppenes that it had been his devised will and none other, nor 
yet knowing the king’s secret mind thoroughly, who had great affection unto 
er, more than she.knew. But after she knew the king’s pleasure, and the 
bottom of his secret stomach, then she began to look very haughty and stout, 
lacking no manner of jewels, or rich apparel, that might be gotten for money. 
It was therefore judged by and bye through the court, of every man, that she 
being in such favour might work masteries with the king, and obtain any suit 
of him for her friend.”* 


The great lords of the court, he tells us, who were jealous of Wolsey, 
consulted often with Anne Boleyn how to lower Wolsey in the king's 
estimation; but the cardinal, 


“espying the great zeal that the king had conceived in this gentlewoman, or- 
dered himself, to please as well the king as her, dissembling the matter that lay 
hid in his breast ; prepared great banquets and high feasts to entertain the king 
and her at his own house ; and thus the world began to grow to wonderful in- 
ventions, not heard of before in this realm. Love betwixt the king and this 
gorgeous lady grew to such a perfection, that divers imaginations were imagined, 
whereof I leave here to speak.”+ 


The first mention in the play of the project for divorcing Queen Ca- 
therine, is in aconversation among the persons assembled on the occasion 
of Buckingham’s execution. 


“2d Gent. Did you not of late days hear 
A buzzing of a separation 
Between the king and Catherine ? 

lst Gent. Yes, but it held not: 
For when the king once heard it, out of anger, 
He sent command to the Lord Mayor straight 
To stop the rumour, and allay those tongues 
That durst disperse it. 

2d Gent. But that slander, sir, 
Is found a truth now; for it grows again 
Fresher than e’er it was, and held for certain 
The king will venture at it. Either the cardinal, 
Or some about him near, have (out of malice 
To the good queen) possess’d him with a scruple, 
That will undo her: to confirm this, too, 
Cardinal Campeius is arrived, and lately, 
As all think, for this business. 

lst Gent. ’Tis the cardinal ; 
And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 
For not bestowing on him, at his asking, 
Th’ archbishoprick of Toledo, this is purposed.” 


These rumours are mentioned too soon. The first mention of them is 
assigned by Hall to the year 1527. Meanwhile Wolsey’s politics had 
changed: he now no longer espoused the cause of the Emperor, but 
sought the alliance of France. That he entertained a project for marry- 
ing Henry to Margaret, Duchess of Alengon, sister of Francis 1., and 
subsequently to Renée, the sister of his wife, was the belief of the 
timef« = 


= 


ad Cav, 369. t -. 371. 
+ Hall, 728; Hol., 736; Pol. Verg., p. 686, But see Lingard, 380. 
March.—vo.. LY. NO. CCXIX. 2A 
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In the next scene,* the preceding topics are handled by the ‘Lord 
Chamberlain,+ Norfolk, and Suffolk.§ 


“ Chamb. I left him private, 
Full of sad thoughts and troubles. 
Norf. What’s the cause ? 
Chamb. It seems the marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 
Suf’ o: his conscience has crept too near another lady. 
orf. *Tis so. 
This is thecardinal’sdoing. . . - . 
- «+ Now he has crack’d the league 
’Tween us and the emperor, the queen’s great nephew,]|| 
He dives into the king’s soul, and then scatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the conscience, 
Fears, and despair ; and all these for his marriage. 
Chamb.. . . Allthatdare 
Look into these affairs, see his main end,— 
The French king’s sister. 


We have now the king, with ‘“‘ Wolsey and Cardinal Campeius, the 
pope’s legate, with a commission.” 


“ Wols. Your grace has given a precedent of wisdom 
Above all princes, in committing freel 
Your scruple to the voice of Christendom. 
Who can be angry now? what envy reach you? 
The Spaniard, ty’d by blood and favour to her, 
Must now confess, if they have any goodness, 
The trial just and noble. All the clerks, 
I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms, 
Have their free voices. Rome, the nurse of judgment, 
Invited by your noble self, has sent 
One general tongue unto us—this good man, 
This just and learned priest, Cardinal Campeius. 
Camp. . . . Toyour highness’ han 
I tender my commission ; by whose virtue 
(The court of Rome commanding), you, my lord 
Cardinal of York, are joined with me, their servant, 
In the impartial judging of this business.” 


The king appoints Blackfriars for the trial of the case, and sends 
Gardinerf to acquaint the queen. Ona subsequent occasion, Henry 


gives this account of the origin of his scruples: addressing Wolsey, he 
says, 





“You ever 
Have wish’d the sleeping of this business ; never 





* Act ii., se. 3, 

t There were two Lord Chamberlains during the period of this play. Worcester 
died in 1524, before the divorce was talked of. Lord Sands succeeded him, and he 
alone could have been a arty in these conversations. Our poet confounds the two. 

¢ The duke who presided at the trial of Buckingham was the second duke, of whom 
we have elready heard; he died in 1524, some years before the arrival of Cardinal 
Campeggio. Shakspeare has therefore confounded him with his son and successor 
Thomas, the third duke. Collins, i. 85. 

§ Charles Brandon (son of Sir Wm. Brandon, slain at Bosworth), the first duke, 
who married Mary, the king’s sister, widow of Louis XII. of France. I think that the 
Duke of Northumberland is his representative, through Lady Catherine Grey, and 
other females, Banks, iii. 684. 

Maximilian, the grandson of Philip of Austria and Joanna, the sister of Catherine. 
{ The celebrated Stephen G., afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 
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Desir’d it to be stirr’d, but oft have hindered 

The passages made tow’rdsit,. . . . 

My conscience first received a tenderness, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter’d 

By the Bishop of Bayonne, then French ambassador ; 
Who had been hither sent on the debating 

A marriage ’twixt the Duke of Orleans and 

Our daughter Mary. {I’ th’ progress of this business, 
Ere a determinate resolution, he 

(I mean the bishop) did require a respite ; 

Wherein he might the king his lord advertise, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate, 

Respecting this our marriage with the dowager, 
Sometime our brother’s wife.” 

He then says, that he began to regard it as a sign of God’s displea- 
sure, that no male child of Catherine lived; that he then imparted his 
scruples to the Bishop of Lincoln,* who advised him to take the course 
which he did take ; and desired the Archbishop of Canterbury+ to sum- 
mon the court, by which the questionwas to be considered. 

Such is Shakspeare’s account of the proceedings prior to “‘ the trial,” 
with the exception of the dates, of which I have noticed the confusion. 
It is taken faithfully from Holinshed. 

“You have heard how the people talked, a little before the cardinal’s going 
over to France the last year, that the king was told by Dr. Longland, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and others, that his marriage with Queen Catherine could not be good 
nor lawful. The truth is, that, whether this doubt was first moved by the 
cardinal, or by the said Longland, being the king’s confessor, the king was not 
only put in doubt, whether it was a lawful marriage or no; but also deter- 
mined to have the case examined, cleared, and adjudged by learning, law, and 
sufficient authority. The cardinal verily was put in most blame for this 
scruple, now cast into the king’s conscience, for the hate he bare to the empe- 
ror, because he would not grant to him the archbishoprick of Toledo.” 


This chronicler is not very clear, as to (the origin of the question of 
the divorce, for he had already mentioned§ (as Henry does in the play), 
that it was first raised by the Bishop of Bayonne, when treating of the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans with the Princess Mary, who, if Ca- 
therine’s marriage was not good, was not the legitimate daughter of the 
king. 

It might seem, from the introduction of Anne Boleyn captivating 
the king, previously to the first hint of the intended separation from 
Catherine, that Shakspeare intended to represent Henry's love for the 
maid of honour as the original cause of the divorce; but I think the 
general impression conveyed by the subsequent scenes is, that there 
was a bond fide scruple. Indeed, the play, in leaving doubtful the 
relation between the divorce and the king’s attachment to Anne 
Boleyn, is more consistent with the history, as imperfectly known to us, 
than it could have been if more precision had been assumed. 

The story of the French bishop is doubtful, because it is not con- 
firmed by the French records,|| and it was too important a point in the 
negotiation to be left unnoticed in the official report. 

We may safely take the authority of Hall for the existence of a 





* John Longland, who became bishop in 1520, + William Warham, 
t Hol, 719, 736; Hall. 753, § P. 714, but not:from Hall. 
Lingard, 578. q P.728. 
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rumour—not then, it appears to me, at all connected with Anne Bo- 
leyn—previously to Wolsey’s departure for France in July, 1527 ; and 
we now know, from Wolsey’s correspondence, that the matter had been 
then discussed between the king and his minister. Upon the sole 
authority of Cardinal Pole, Lingard believes, against all probability, 
that Anne herself infused the scruples into the mind of her lover, and 
sent learned men to support them.* And the desire of this generally 
fair historian to make Anne Boleyn the cause of the Reformation, leads 
him to assign an unauthorized date to the loves of Henry and Anne.+ 
I agree with Turner,{ that there is no evidence of the existence of this 
attachment before 1527, previously to May in which year, the king 
prevented the marriage with Percy. How long before May, 1527 
(when Northumberland died), the interview between Wolsey and the 
father of the young man occurred, we cannot ascertain; it may have 
been many months before. The latest possible date would not be in- 
consistent with Cavendish’s § averment, that Wolsey was aware of the 
attachment before he went abroad. But if any reliance is to be placed 
(which I much doubt) upon the arrangement of passages in Caven- 
dish, Henry's intention to marry Anne had been avowed to Wolsey 
before the battle of Pavia; and the cardinal’s objections, ending in the 
suggestion of a reference to divines and canonists, connect the plan of a 
divorce with that intention. 

“ The long-hid and secret love that was between the king and Mistress 
Anne Boleyn brake now out, and the matter was by the king disclosed to my 
lord cardinal, whose persuasions upon his knees long time before to the king to 
the contrary would not serve: the king was so affectioned, that his will bare 
place, and duantian was banished clean for the time. My lord, being provoked 
to declare his opinion and wisdom in the advancement of his desired purpose, 
thought it not meet to wade too far alone, or to give him hasty judgment or 
advice in so weighty a matter, but desired of the king licence to ask counsel of 
men of ancient study and famous learning, both in the divine and civil law.” || 

The two dates, of the scruple and the love, are both too uncertain to 
be brought into comparison. The mystery is too dense to be cleared 
up in a paper like this. 

The scene? between Anne and the old lady is of course imaginary ; 
there is no reason to believe that the young lady even pretended an 
aversion to rank and dignity: we have seen, on the other hand, that 
she readily assumed the station of a favourite; but it is admitted, even 
by an enemy,** that she refused to receive Henry on any other than an 


——a 





* Lingard, vi., note ¢ in p. 113, where the pros and cons are otherwise fairly stated. 

t Lingard, note * in p. 113, and ¢ in 157. A letter from Henry to Anne (Hearne’s 
Avesbury, p. 360), mentions his being employed upon his book, and must have beea 
written in Dec. 1527, or Jan. 1528 ; another letter (p. 350), speaks of the attachment 
having lasted more than a year. Lingard assumes, apparently upon no ground other 
than that of the one letter being numbered 16, and the other 4, that the letter to 
which he can assign no date, must have been written before that which he fixes by the 
book, Surely, the allocation of letters in a printed book furnishes no proof of date. 
1 do not contradict Lingard ; I only affirm that his opinion is not supported by the 
evidence which he offers. 

¢ Henry VIII., 3d edit., p. 195. § P.371. 

|| Cav., 416, The battle of Pavia,which occurred in Feb. 1525, is narrated in p. 376. 

¢ Act ii., so, 4. 

** Pole, in Lingard, 112, This cardinal mentions the fact with something very like 
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honourable footing. But the grant of the title of marchioness is mis- 
placed. It was not made until September, 1532, a few months 
before Anne’s marriage, and long after the trial at Blackfriars, which 
occurred at the commencement of 1529, after a long interval spent in 
negotiations with the pope, which I cannot detail here. 

In his account of that proceeding, Shakspeare follows Holinshed,* 
even in the justly-celebrated speech of Catherine. 


“ Sir, I desire you do me right and justice ; 
And to bestow your pity on me ; for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indiff’rent, and no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas! sir, 
In what have I offended you? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heav’n witness, 
I’ve been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable : 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike ; 
Yea, subject to your count’nance ; glad or sorry, 
As I saw it inclin’d. When was the hour 
I ever contradicted your desire, 
Or made it not mine too? Which of your friends 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy? What friend of mine 
That had to him deriv’d your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking? nay, gave not notice 
He was from thence discharg’d? Sir, call to mind, 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upwards of twenty years ; and have been bless’d 
With many children by you. Ifin the course 
And process of this time you can report, 
And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 
My bond of wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Against your sacred person ; in God's name, 
Turn me away ; and let the foul’st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
To th’ sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir, 
The king, your father, was reputed for 
A prince most prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch’d wit and judgment. Ferdinand, 
My father, King of Spain, was reckon’d one 
The wisest prince that there had reign’d, by many 
A year before. It is not to be question’d 
That they had gathered a wise council to them 
Of ev’ry realm, that did debate this business, 
Who decm’d our marriage lawful. Wherefore, humbly, 
Sir, I beseech you spare me, till I ma 
Be by my friends in Spain advis’d ; whose counsel 
I will implore. If not, i’ th’ name of God, 
Your pleasure be fulfill’d !” 


For this appropriate and touching speech, there is the contemporary 
en of Cavendish;+ notwithstanding that Hallf tells us, that the 
queen did not speak a word in this open court; and that Polydore 





* Pp. 737. + P.424 ; Stow, 542. t P.756, 
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Vergil* does not ascribe to her any discourse except a vehement incul- 

tion of Wolsey.¢ But some of the proceedings judiciously intro- 
uced by the dramatist into this scene, occurred at Bridewell (then a 

lace), some time before, when the king addressed “ the nobility, 
judges, and counsellors, with divers other persons,” in a speech from 
that which begins, “‘ My lord cardinal, I do excuse you,”’} is taken, 
It was also at Bridewell that the two cardinals came to the queen 
(the ground of a subsequent scene§ in the play), when she addressed 
them, according to Hall,|| in a speech which he took from the notes of 
Cardinal Campeggio’s secretary. 

Catherine’s speech in Hall, ascribes Wolsey’s hostility to the empe- 
ror’s denial of support in his ambitious designs upon the popedom ; I 
know not why this topic is omitted. 

The chronicles are followed in the character which Henry gives to 
his wife ; and in Wolsey’s appeal to the king against the queen’s im- 
putation of the projected divorce to his contrivances; and in Cathe- 
rine’s rejection of Wolsey’s attempt to address her in Latin, and she 
did appeal to the pope himself. | 

At the end of the second act, we have the first symptoms of Henry’s 
discontent with Wolsey : it appears from a letter lately published,** that 
Henry’s doubts of Wolsey’s zeal for the divorce were entertained at an 
early period. It is doubtful whether Wolsey at any time entertained 
the project with the view in which his master, either in the beginning 
or at an early period, chiefly regarded it. Wolsey might have a 
scheme for allying Henry, matrimonially as well as politically, with 
France; but he had no object in getting rid of Catherine for the pur- 

se of substituting Anne. Whatever might be the cause, the two 
cardinals did assuredly offend Henry by their procrastination. 

At the end of this act, the name of a new and important person is in- 
troduced ; and the first notice given of the king’s opposition to the 
papal authority. 

“ IT may perceive 
These cardinals trifle with me; I abhor 
This dilatory sloth, and tricks of Rome. 
My learned and well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 
Pr’ythee return! With thy approval, 1 know, 
My comfort comes along ! 

It is probable that Shakspeare took this reference to Cranmer from 
tradition, but he has ante-dated it. 

Cranmer was not at this time known to the king, nor was he now 
out of England. Soon after this time, he met with Fox and Gardiner 
in the country, and gave his opinion that the question of marriage 
might be decided by native authorities.t++ He wrote a book to prove 
his ano and hence his employment by the king and subsequent 

referment. 


The first scene of the third act gives the interview between the cardi- 


a, 





* P. 688. 
t Burnet says (Hist. Ref., iii. 80) that the king and queen never appeared in the 
court; bat see Lingard, 151. t Sc.7; Cav, 426. § Act iii, sc. 1. 


ji P. 755. Y Hol., 738; Cav., 426; Stow, 542. ** July 1, 1597. St. Pap.. i. 194. 
tt See Burnet, i,, 144; but whence? yes Ps 




















nals and the queen, to which I have already alluded; it is almost para- 
phrased from Holinshed and his authorities ; for instance : 


“« My lord, I thank you for your good will, but to make you answer to your 
on I cannot so suddenly, for J am set among my maids at work, thinkin 
full little of any such matter, wherein there needeth a longer deliberation, an 
better head than mine, to make answer ; for I need counsel in this case which 
touched me so near, and for any counsel or friendship that I can find in Eng- 
land, they are not for my profit,” 


“ My lords, I thank you both for your wills ; 
Ye speak like honest men ; (pray God, ye prove so !) 
But how to make ye suddenly an answer 
In such a point of weight, so near mine honour 
(More near my life, I fear), with my weak wit, 
And to such men of gravity and learning, 

In truth I know not. I was set at wor 

Among my maids ; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for such men, or such business. 

For his sake that I have been (for I feel 

The last thing that I have been), good your graces, 
Let me have time and counsel for my cause. 
Alas! I am a woman, friendless, hopeless. 





Can you think, lords, ' 
That any Englishman dare give me counsel ?” 
We now approach another of the great events of this parroe dis- 
grace of Wolsey. Norfolk,* Suffolk, Surry, and the lord chamberlain, 
are introduced,+ congratulating each other on the declining influence 
of the cardinal. And he is in disgrace, says Suffolk, because 


“ The cardinal’s letters to the pope miscarried, 
And came to the eye of the king ; wherein was read, 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgment of the divorce.” 


This incident is not in Holinshed, nor do I know where Shakspeare 
found it, or whence comes the story of the inventory delivered by 
mistake.’’f 

But the greatest error in this scene, which must have occurred, at 
latest, in 1529, is the mention of the marriage of Anne Boleyn, and her 
intended coronation. The marriage certainly did not occur before 
1533. 

The demand of the great seal by Norfolk and Suffolk, and Wolsey’s 
hesitation in delivering it upon a verbal message, are in Holinshed.||_ 

Surry (it should be Norfolk) now accuses Wolsey of the destruction 
of his father-in-law Buckingham, with which view, he (Surry) was sent 
to Ireland as lord deputy; and after some allusions too personal to be 
repeated, he enumerates the articles of charge against the cardinal .— 





* There is a confusion here. The present Norfolk is the former Surry. No Surry 
was concerned in these proceedings. That title was now borne by Henry Howard, 
the celebrated and literary earl, now a lad of thirteen years old, Collins, i. 93. 

+t Act ili., sc. 2, , ; , 

t Steevens (Bosw., 412) points out a story in Holinshed of a mistake like tbis com- 
5 by Ruthall, Bishop of Durham. § Lingard, 189. 
| P. 741. 
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“ Surry. First, that without the king’s assent or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate ; by which pow’r 
You maim’d the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Norf. Then, that in all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, Ego et Rex meus 
Was still inscrib’d ; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant. 

Suf. That, without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, when you went 
Ambassador to the emperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great seal. 

Sur. Item, you sent a large commission 
To Gregory de Cassalis, to conclude, 

Without the king's will, or the state’s allowance, 
A league between his highness and Ferrara. 

Suf. That, out of mere ambition, you have caus’d 
Your holy hat to be stamp’d on the king’s coin. 

Sur. Then, that you’ve sent innumerable substance 
(By what means got I leave to your own conscience), 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities, to the mere undoing 
Of all the kingdom.” 


These articles are to be found, with some others, in Holinshed.* 
They are abridged from forty-four lengthy charges,+ which were some 
time afterwards prepared in the House of Lords, and sent down to the 
Commons, but came to nothing. 

It may be observed, that the charge of writing Ego et Rex meus, 
with which we are familiar, is erroneously stated. Wolsey, according to 
the accusation, gave the king his place, but put himself too near to him. 
- wrote, ‘* The king and I,” thus making himself a fellow to the 

ing.} 

A new character is now introduced—Thomas Cromwell. His con- 
versations with Wolsey are imaginary, and very well imagined ; and he 
1s appropriately produced as the faithful friend of the cardinal, whom 
he defended in the House of Commons against the charges lately 
noticed. Now Cromwell, the falling minister, learns that Sir Thomas 
More has already succeeded him as chancellor; and that Cranmer, 
having returned from abroad, has been installed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. This is right as to More ;|| but Cranmer did not become arch- 
bishop until 1532, when Warham died. 

The chronological error respecting Anne Boleyn’s marriage, and public 
acknowledgment, is repeated by Cromwell. Cavendish imputes to this 
young lady a great share in Wolsey’s fall, and accordingly he says, 


“There was the weight that pull’d me down. O Cromwell! 
The king has gone beyond me : all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever. 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ! 
I’m a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king, 





° Pp. 747. + Parl. Hist., i. 492. $ Art. 4. § Parl. Hist. i, 501. 
jj) 25th Oct. 1529, British Statesmen, i. 60. 




















‘(That sun, I pray, may never set!) I’ve told him 
What and how true thou art ; he will advance thee : 
Some little memory of me will stir him 

I know his noble nature), not to let 

hy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 


Must [ then leave you? must I needs forego, 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shall have my service, but my prayers, 
For ever and for ever, shall be yours. 
Wol. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc’d me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard, say that I taught thee— 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the way of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way out of his wreck, to rise in— 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss’d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin’d me. :« 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
that sin fell the angels. How can man 
1e image of his Maker), hope to win by’t ? 
ove thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; a 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues ; be just, and fear not. 
Let all those ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s : then, if thou fall’st, 0 Cromwell 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And, prythee, lead me in— 
There, take an inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny, ’tis the king’s. My robe, 
And my integrity to Heav’n, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell! Cromwell! 
Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies !” 


This last expression is thus reported by Cavendish, as addressed to 
Mr. Kingston, the captain of the guard, who attended upon him after 


% 


his arrest : 


“If I had served God as diligently as I have done the king, he would not 
have given me over in my gray hairs.”* 


It is difficult to account for this arrest on a charge of high treason, 
precisely at this time. +t an 
In the fourth act, we have the coronation of the queen, which is 
laced, as in Holinshed, immediately after the mention of the court, 
eld by Cramner, at Dunstable, where the divorce between Henry and 
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* P, 542; Hol., 755. 








+ See Lingard, 163. 
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Catherine was pronounced.* It has been conjectured that the de- 
scription of this and the other ceremonies in the play, were drawn up 
byanother hand. The present, certainly, is not taken from Holinshed. + 

The close of Queen Catherine’s life is represented in a scene, 
describing also that of Wolsey’s, of which Johnson says, 

‘‘ This scene is above any part of Shakspeare’s tragedies, and perhaps above 
any other scene of any other poet, tender and pathetic; without gods or 
fairies, or persons, or ape ener le the help of romantic circumstances, 
without the improbable sallies of poetical lamentation, and without the throbs 
of tumultuous misery.”§ 

If I find some fault with this highly-wrought passage, it is not for the 
praise which it bestows upon this particular scene, so much as for the 
blame which it unfairly insinuates against others. Neither here nor 
elsewhere does Shakspeare excite us to the pathetic, by the adventitious 
circumstances which Johnson deprecates, I wish that I could give 
the whole, but I am compelled by my critical duty to observe, that 
though the death of Wolsey followed quickly upon his disgrace,|| the un- 
fortunate Catherine lived until the year 1536, having been (1532) de- 
prived of the title of queen. I must request space for the insertion of 
Griffith’s description of Wolsey’s end :— 


“ At length, with easy roads, he came to Leicester ; 
Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably received him ; 
To whom he gave these words : ‘ O father abbot ! 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

Ts come to lay his weary bones among ye : 

Give him a little earth for charity !’ 

So went to bed, where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still ; and three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight (which he himself 
Foretold should be his last), full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heav’n, and slept in peace.” 

Catherine’s character of Wolsey, and the more candid and apologeti- 
cal statement of her gentleman-usher, are taken from Holinshed ;{1 as 
are the visit of Capucius, and the queen’s letter, which induces Cathe- 
rine to say, 


“ After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 
To keep my honour from corruption, 
Than such an honest chronicler as Griffith.” 


In the fifth act we have, for the first time, the famous Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, in conversation with Sir Thomas Lovell, who an- 
nounces the approaching confinement of Anne Boleyn, for whose life he 
expresses some apprehension. Gardiner is made to express his hope 
that she will me 3 with ‘her two hands,” Cranmer and Cromwell. 





* Hol., 778. 

+ See Hol., 781, where Lord!William Howard is said to have been present as Deputy 
Earl Marsbal, and the Duke of Suffolk as Lord High Constable. In the play, we have 

© Earl Marshal, but Dorset as Chamberlain, and Surry bearing the rod of silver with 
the dove. The two accounts only agree as to Suffolk. 

¢ Acty.,sc.@  § Bosw., 441. || He died Nov.29,1530,  P.756. 
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Lovell observes, that Cromwell* is master of the Jewel Office, and of the 
Rolls, and king’s secretary ; and the archbishop very high in the king’s 
favour. Gardiner says, that he is “a most arch heretick,”’+ and that 
he has obtained the king’s permission to accuse him before the council. 
Then follows the scene in which Cranmer is made to wait at the door of 
the council-chamber, is called in, and stoutly accused by Gardiner and 
other lords of the council, and is about to be committed to the tower, 
when he shows the king’s ring. Henry, who had previously assured him 
of his protection, comes in, rates his accusers, and delivers him. 

I cannot find this scene in Holinshed, but it is almost a versification 
of a passage in Fox’s Acts and Monuments.t But the transaction, so far 
from occurring, as in the play, at the moment of the birth of Queen Eliza- 
beth, did not occur till the year 1443, when Catherine Parr was queen. 
This confusion of dates necessarily occasions a confusion of persons. 
Strype mentions only the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Russell. We 
have neither of these names in the play, but have, on the other hand, 
the lord ehancellor, Suffolk, Surry, the lord chamberlain, Gardiner, 
and Cromwell, as secretary. The chancellor at the time of the accu- 
sation was Goodrich, Bishop of Ely; the lord chamberlain was Lord 
St. John, of Basing; Surry was the Henry of whom I have spoken, but 
I am not aware that he was of the privy-council: his observation, that 
he had warned his colleagues of their danger, is, in the history, uttered 
by Lord Russell. Cromwell had been beheaded three years before. 

At the close of these proceedings, Henry invites Cranmer to be god- 
father to the young princess, associating with him ‘the old Duchess of 
Norfolk,§ and Lady Marquis Dorset.”’|| 


The last scene displays the christening of the young Elizabeth, after- 


wards queen. This ceremony is taken from Holinshed and Hall ;% but 
Shakspeare, while he borrows one short and formal speech pronounced 
by Garter, takes the opportunity of putting into the mouth of Cranmer 
a splendid prophetical eulogy upon the royal Elizabeth. 


“ Let me speak, sir, 

For Heav’n now bids me ; and the words I utter, 
Let none think flattery, for they'll find them truth. 
This royal infant, ( Heav’n still move about her !) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
oe this land a thousand thousand blessings, 

hich time shall bring to ripeness. She shall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodness) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that shall succeed. Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue, 
Than this pure soul shall be. All princely graces, 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 





* Cromwell’s promotion is thus stated: In 1531 knighted, Master of the Jewels, 
and a privy councillor; in 1532, Clerk of the Hanaper, and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; in 1534, principal Secretary of State, and Master of the Rolls. Biog. Dict., xi. 35. 

t It will not be desired that I should discuss Cranmer’s opinions : his first exhibition 
“ oe was his protest against the pope’s supremacy, made when he became arch- 

ishop. 

+ So says Steevens’s note in Bosw., 460 ; and see Strype’s Cranmer, i. 177. 

§ I presume, Agnes, daughter of Sir Frederick Tylney, and widow of ,Thomas, the 
second duke. || Wife of the second Marquis, of the Greys. | Hol, 786; Hall. 798. 
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Shakspeare’s Historical Plays 


Shall still be doubled on her: truth shall nurse her; 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her. 

She shall be loved and fear’d : her own shall bless her, 
Her foes shake, like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her: 
In her days, every man shall eat in pr | 

Under his own vine that he plants ; and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 

God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 

And by those claim their greatness, not by blood.” 


And then come some lines which, there can be no doubt, were inter- 
polated after the accession of James I.* 


“ Nor shall this peace sleep with her ; but as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden pheenix, 
Her ashes new create another heir, 
As t in admiration as herself ; 
So shall she leave her blessedness to one 
(When Heav'n shall call her from this cloud of darkness), 
Who, from the sacred ashes of her honour, 
Shall, star-like, rise, as great in fame as she was, 
And so stand fix’d. Peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 
That were the servants to this chosen infant, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him. 
Wherever the bright sun of heav’n shall shine, 
His honour and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new nations. He shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain-cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him: our children’s children 
Shall see this, and bless Heav’n.” 


The interpolation is rather awkwardly managed, for the archbishop 
now returns to Elizabeth :— 


“ She shall be to the happiness of England, 
An aged princess : many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would I had known no more! but she must die, 
She must—the saints must have her yet a virgin ; 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her.” 

“ The play of Henry the Eighth (says Johnsont) is one of those which still 
keep possession of the stage by the splendour of its pageantry. The corona- 
tion, about forty years ago, drew the people together in multitudes, for great 
part of the winter; yet {pomp is not the only ornament of this play. The 
meek sorrows and virtuous distress of Catherine, have furnished some scenes, 
which may be justly numbered among the greatest efforts of tragedy. But the 
genius of Shakspeare comes in and goes out with Catherine ; every other part 
may be easily conceived, and easily written.” 


The critic does much less than justice to this play, which has been 
admired by a more modern audience, for beauties far other than those 
of the coronation. Much, no doubt, was owing to the splendid repre- 
sentation of Catherine by Siddons,—splendid being here not superla- 
tive, but characteristic ;—but there is scarcely one scene in the play 
which may not be admired in the closet. Of the characters, that of 
Catherine is doubtless the most complete and true. It is taken from 





* See Bosw., 495. t Bosw., 498, 
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history, with little colouring or suppression, and it has an admirable 
combination of dignity, simplicity, firmness, and feminine affection.* 

It may be thought, that with the character of Henry more pains are 
taken, in order to represent him in a favourable light ; but no important 
incident or speech is given without warranty from the chronicles. If, 
therefore, the dramatist has exercised any art, it is only in selecting 
from the life of his queen’s father those passages which exhibit him the 
least unfavourably. But though the history of his divorcing his first 
wife ‘is taken from the recorded speeches of Henry himself, Shakspeare 
has freely stated the insinuations of unworthy motives which prevailed 
among the people. The imperiousness of the king’s character, too, is 
fairly represented on several occasions. 

The character of Wolsey, or rather all that illustrates the cha- 
racter of Wolsey, is taken from the chronicle, just as Shakspeare found 
it; and no one of the historical dramas supports more hen this the 
opinion to which I have felt inclined in going through the series, that 
Shakspeare used very little artifice, and, in truth, had very little design, 
in the construction of the greater number of historical characters. He 
dramatised incidents and speeches, and left characters to be inferred. 

Malone has alludedt+ to somebody, who “tampered with parts of 
the play so much, as to have rendered the versification of it of a 
different colour from all the other plays of Shakspeare ;” and the pecu- 
liar versification of this play, is the subject of an ingenious criticism by 
Mr. Roderick.t This gentleman observes, that more lines in this play 
than in any other have a redundant or eleventh syllable; and that the 
pauses are thrown nearer to the end of the verse.§ I entirely agree with 
this critic, that a speech in Henry VIII. sounds differently to the ear 
from most others of Shakspeare, and I rather think that he has men- 
tioned the mechanical cause. How Shakspeare came thus to vary his 
measure I cannot guess, but that it is his measure, I see not the slightest 
reason for doubting. I know that even in prose the construction of 
sentences, and (if I may so say) the air is much affected by the tone of 
the writer’s mind at the moment, and by the nature of his subject. It 
did occur to me, that the greater number of the speeches to which 
Roderick’s remarks are applicable, are plaintive; but that is not the 
character of Cranmer’s speech at the christening, which is open to the 
same remark. I must leave the difficulty as I find it. 

Of these plays in general, Johnson says,|| ‘¢ The historical dramas are 
now concluded, of which the two parts of Henry IV. and Henry V. are 
among the happiest of our author’s compositions, and King John, 
Richard III. and Henry VIII., deservedly stand in the second class.” 
I would put Henry VIII., and I think King John also, in the same class 
with Henry V. 





* Although I do not go the whole way with Mrs. Jameson in my estimate of this 
character, I earnestly recommend her observations to perusal (Chasact., ii, 260), ae well 
as Catherine’s letters to which she refers. 

+ Bosw., 496. ¢ Canons of Criticism, 7th edit., p. 263. 

§ There is a third observation, ‘that the emphasis arises from the sense of the verse 
very often clashing with the cadence that would naturally result from the metre.” This 
remark gives too much importance to quantity, which scarcely prevails in English ; nor 
s it I think borne out, ) 
|| Bosw., 502, 
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I have no space for the general remarks which I would gladly subjoin, 
but I cannot omit an apology for the minuteness of detail, into which 
my love of historical accuracy has occasionally led me.* I expressed a 
hope at the outset, that my readers would ‘ not love Shakspeare the 
less, but study history the more.”+ If I have shown that those who 
have ascribed to the dramatist the merits of the historian have spoken 
heedlessly, surely I have not thereby depreciated his poetical merit. It 
is sadly unfair to impute to me the opinion, that Shakspeare ought to 
have sacrificed poetry to truth.t Habitually engaged in historical re- 
searches, I have been delighted to connect them with the plays of 
Shakspeare. I shall have done no harm, if I have induced those who 
can devote more time to the perusal of these splendid dramas, to unite 
with it the study of the history of England. 





* An anonymous correspondent has informed me, in reference to No. ccxviii,, p. 255, 
that the Guildfords were settled at Hempstead in Kent. Sir Richard was K. G. under 
Henry VI1., and Sir Edward, his son, was father-in-law to John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, 1 presume that Sir Henry, who appears in this play, was of this 
family.” 

+ No. cex,, p. 265. t See the Pictorial Shakspeare, part 2. 











THE CANON WITH TWO CONSCIENCES. 


By Epwarp Howarp, Ese. 
AUTHOR OF *f RATTLIN THE REEFER,” ‘‘ OUTWARD BOUND,” &c. 


Here comes the Canon of Canaleja—the priest of two consciences. 
Blessed was his little flock, and three or four times blessed those neigh- 
bours who dwelt the nearest to him. Happy flock—happy neighbours ! 
Look out of your own little pastoral circle, and observe how many 
shepherds there be who have no conscience at all : you are distinguished 
among the fortunate, in having among you the Canon of Canaleja with 
two ; and here he comes ! 

He is sixty years of age, yet time has omitted to trace at least 
twenty of them upon his white and ample brow; his eyes are large 
and serene, and the upper part of his head grand and full: if you look 
more attentively, you will pronounce it to be beatified with an apos- 
tolic beauty. 

The lower part of the face does not, however, correspond with the 
mental expansion of the upper: the extremity of his aquiline nose is 
sharp and pinched, his lips are very thin, and compressed inwards, and 
his chin and the skin about his jaws, intersected with deep and nu- 
merous lines. He is tall and stately of stature, his motion solemn and 
sedate, and would have been grand, were it not for a convulsive twitch- 
ing of his hand, as if, in his imagination, he were grasping eager! 
something exceedingly precious, In these times of universal travel, 
every one knows the habiliments of a Spanish canon— we are, there- 
fore, spared the trouble of describing them, or the misery of attempting 
to be merry with his immensely-brimmed hat. 
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Now, the income of this worthy canon amounted to about two hundred 
pounds sterling—a large revenue in the rural district in which he re- 
sided, and much too large for his wants. His domestic establishment 
was upon a limited scale; and it certainly is not true that he kept his 
niece as his housekeeper. I will—for I am jealous of the reputation of 
the dear old man—explain by and by, the few and transient appearances 
of a little handsome brunette, with the darkest yet brightest eyes, in 
the seclusion of the venerable ecclesiastic. There certainly was a 
female attached to his establishment; but if she was any relation, she 
must either have been his grandmother or his grandaunt. 

Besides his regular income, the Canon enjoyed, or rather possessed, 
another source of emolument, more precarious, but often greater than 
the former. ‘There was on his glebe, and under a broken mass of red 
and gray rock, a bubbling spring of the freshest and coolest water in 
all Spain. Forcing its gentle way through a ferruginous soil, or from 
some other natural cause, a vein of this water was slightly tinted with 
a sanguineous colour; of course, it was holy and miraculous, and had 
its saint, its legend, and its power of working miracles. All,this would 
have done our Canon but little good, had it not possessed also its 
chapel and its altar, both of which were in the prettiest rustical taste 
imaginable. Wherever there is an altar, there must be offerings, and a 
priest also. 

It was in this manner that the Canaleja fountain acquired its miracu- 
lous efficacy—good for almost every disorder, but best for rheumatic 
affections. Every Spaniard knows exactly how Saint Iago travelled 
from Jerusalem into Egypt; but the Canalejans, and those in the ad- 
jacent parts, are blest in the exclusive knowledge, that he took Cana- 
leja in his way, and that he become sorefooted from the no very 
creditable state of the roads about those parts, having cut the sole of 
his foot with a sharp flint. No one can doubt this portion of the 
legend, for the flint, with the'blessed stain of the Saint’s blood still upon 
it, is shown as a precious relic in the chapel; and if seeing is not be- 
lieving, surely tasting must be, for thousands have been the pious lips 
that have kissed it. 

The intelligent need not be told, that, in this spring, the sainted foot 
was laved, which was not only instantly healed, but it imparted to the 
waters the power of healing sinners to all eternity, under certain con- 
ditions—the two principle of which were, firstly, faith; and, secondly, a 
tendency in the wound itself to get well. The Canon, who was a well 
read man, certainly had some geographical doubts on this subject—a 
religious one never entered into his mind for a moment. 

Blessed simplicity ! that puttest the pure and shining robes of inno- 
cence and religion upon the form of superstition! who shall, in the 
pride and darkness of his own sinful heart, dare to revile thee ? 

That many cures of suffering feet as well as hands at this spring and 
shrine, were effected, the most rigid reformist, or the most violent icono- 
clast, would vainly deny. The cool wave, and the consequent cleanli- 
ness of the repeated immersion succeeding closely upon the use of a heavy 
and not over clean flannel, could not but have good effects upon the 
patients; and this, with the purity of the air, and the quiet to be found 
in the simple habitations—to say nothing of the unction of the good 
Canon, and the sanctity of the shrine and relic, worked wonders; and 
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when the people within forty miles round were troubled. with,crippled 
feet, bis hands were full, in the best of all senses——full of .money....., . 

When this good man saw a very afflicted subjects or.a very desperate 
case approach, he always had some doubts of the purity, of,,the. faith 
of the sufferer. If the swelling were gout—for gout was often,the com- 
panion of rheumatism, and the foot looked angry, so:did the, pious 
Canon, as he felt assured some latent heresy lurked.in the system, and 
which would defeat the holy efficacy of the blessed , waters ;. he; would 
then dissuade from their application, If the man. approached. on 
crutches, the ecclesiastic knew that the heresy was already developed in 
the system, and a return home and penance were the best. restoratives.; 
but should an unhappy patient approach, borne upon a litter, he. was 
pronounced in sucha state of lapse from the church, that the relic and 
waters would, instead of promoting a cure, surely become the means of 
aggravating the torment, and inflict a physical mortification in place of 
the mental one that the sinner ought to undergo. 

It was upon this plan the Canon acted ; consequently, as the incu- 
rable could never be cured for want of faith, the spring was certain to 
restore those who were suffered to approach it. Thus, the reputation of 
the waters was preserved, and every body was satisfied, excepting those 
who, when they only thought that their limbs were unsound, found that 
their opinions on theology were still more so. 

We knew this priest well; and we firmly believe, that in this reli- 
gious deceit that he thus successfully practised, he was, of all persons, 
the most deceived. He had plunged into the depths of books profound 
in speculative theology, and he had at length become so deeply in- 
volved in Romish niceties, that he did not himself know the extent of 
his belief; for he believed every thing that tended to the advancement 
of the interests of his church—and of his own. 

And the man was honest. From his severe and unremitting habit of 
familiarizing himself with one grand idea only, it had become a part 
and parcel of his being, so that he conscientiously thought, that any 
act which could promote the interests of what he believed to be the 
only true religion, however ambidexterous and casuistical, was in itself 
good, as promoting the interests of man in magnifying the glory of 
Heaven. 

Now, in addition to his antiquated housekeeper, of whom just now 
no more need be said, than that she was cunningly tyrannical, as most 
antiquated housekeepers are, the Canon Camposello had in his service 
a merry Arragonian factotum ; very dark, and yet very handsome—a 
little bit of a rogue, yet much attached to his master—a little bit of a 
rover, yet still more attached to a sprightly little Margarrita, who 
would talk with, or tease—laugh at, or love him; in fact, do every 
thing to delight or tantalize him, excepting perpetrating the climax of 
both—wed him. She was very much in the right, for she had nothin 
to bestow upon him but her pretty person and high spirits; and he, 
still less to bring into the stock of what ought to be connubial happi- 
ness—for he had some qualities worse than negative—positively of 
a deteriorating nature, as he was passionately fond of pleasure in all its 
varieties ; among which was the excitement to be found in the wine- 
skin, and in the induced luxury of the indolence of the siesta, pro- 
longed through the best part of the day, in order that he might do the 
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more justice to the best part of the night. He had a great, a very great 
reverence for the holy advice and sage animadversions of his master; 
indeed, his respect for them was so great, that he followed them at a 
distance so humble, that he lost sight of them continually; and then you 
might hear him snoring through the greater part of the day, and sing- 
ing some foolish love-song over his cups during the night. 

‘ Camposello bore all this meekly enough: when the housekee 
showed ‘him his faithful valet ‘asleep, he would remark that he had 
little-rest last night; and when his boisterous mirth annoyed her at 
night, his answer to her complaint would be, that the poor lad had 
overslept himself during the day. 

But, with all his~piety, and all his abandonment to holy mother 
Church, the good Canon Camposello was not, by much, so happy as 
his careless and not too correct servant. With very little care on his 
part he had grown rich, and latterly, with his increase of wealth, he 
found his love for it increase also. Riches with him were not that 
abstract idea represented by a flimsy bit of paper, nor in old parch- 
ments with massive lumps of wax attached to them—but they came to him 
palpably and tangibly—in shapes that had substance and weight. The 
round and glittering Spanish dollar, and the heavy and noble-looking 
doubloon, have an intrinsic value in themselves, totally distinct from the 
property which they represent—at least, so thougiit the Canon, and 
every day this thought became dearer and more cherished. He had 
begun by hoarding carelessly, and for mere want of employment for his 
treasures. He finished by heaping up his wealth with all the keen 
relish of the most inveterate of misers. 

He knew the sinfulness of the growing infatuation, and stoutly and 
perseveringly he strove to resist it. But, alas ! for one of the consciences 
of the Canon, his mental resources were but few—-his aims were nar- 
rowed—most of his passions had become torpid through age, .and his 
celibacy and delusion had mortified most of those generous feelings that 
keep old hearts warm, and make the decline of life not only endurable, 
but delightful. ; pe 

But the spring was fast advancing, and the pilgrimages of the de- 
voutly lame became more numerous than ever. The gold flowed into 
the Canon’s coffers almost as rapidly and continuously as the spring 
gushed forth from its source, to which he owed his wealth. The eccle- 
siastic began to doubt—he felt another and a new conscience to be 
born within him—he admitted the conviction, but slowly and with pain, 
he even struggled against it, but, at length he stood himself confessed 
—a miser—and yet, he,had not then the courage to part with his hoards 
or to discontinue hoarding. For one little moment the thought 
crossed him—it was a benevolent one—of ceasing to take the custom 
tribute and oblations offered at the shrine in his little chapel. He even 
entertained slightly, very slightly, the idea that it would be a good and 
praiseworthy act in a Christian minister to dispense alms also as well as 
cures, and to set the poor upon their legs in more senses than one. But 
the interestsof his nursing mother, the church, was opposed to this—and 
as this consideration assisted the lurking covetousness of his heart, it 
was listened to attentively, and its dictates implicitly followed. : 

Now, whilst the heart of the Canon was torn by his conflicting con- 
sciences—that little repository of desires, appetites, and —— that 
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served the of a heart to Seipio, was equally in a turmoil as 
regarded his ion for Maguaritta, and the hopelessness of ever being 
able to make the little handsome imp his wife, without some considera- 
ble portion of that money which was making so much ferment in the 
bosom of his master Cam . He might very easily have taken any 
jon, or all of it if he had chosen; but he had not been brought up 
m a strict catholic country without some mental fructification. The 
Canon had told him that the money that he saw lying so carelessly in 
unguarded places, was actually and veritably property of the 
Virgin, and Scipio never could bring himself to be a child of 
wrath, as to defraud a being so respectable; though the thought would 
cross his mind, that it was a pity she did not make use of it. But the 
actual sight of the treasure was no longer a temptation to him. Since 
the Canon Camposello had discovered that he had two consciences, he 
dscovered also that there was much virtue in strong coffers, and that 
intricate locks and well warded keys possessed some very amiable 
ual ities. 
7 Let us now suppose that the Canon had amassed, terribly against one 
of h s cor sciences, nearly three thousand doubloons—that he had 
anxious, irritable, and dispirited—that he flew to his breviary and 
missal in vain; and that the peace and consolation that they failed to 
give him, he found, or a base substitute for them, in the handling, and 
caressing, and weighing, and counting in tens, and in fives, and in units 
his beloved gold. But even in the midst of some of his sweetest trans- 
ports of acquisition, he would start from his sinful employment, utter 
cries of remorse and despair, and inflict upon himself the penance of 
reciting an exorbitant number of masses, thus innocently procuring for 
himself, several hours of very delightful and refreshing slumbers. His 
misery increased daily with his mountain of Mammon—yet he kept it, 
or both, Mammon and misery. 

How long this internal struggle would have continued, none but the 
Saint, who had taken his spring under their patronage could tell, had it 
not been that erysipelas attacked the right leg of the good father. It 
was a severe access. As he was laid up with it, he was obliged even- 
tually to lie down; he became helpless and requiring continual nursing, 
he thus materially interfered with the noonday siestas, and the noctur- 
nal carousings of his very faithful Scipio. The valet swore in whispers, 
and dosed alternately—the old housekeeper scolded every body else, 
and blessed herself, whilst Camposello thought of his treasure, and 
prayed. They were a comfortless trio, and as the duties of watching 
and nursing became hourly more intolerable, they came to the conclu- 
sion, that something most important and decisive must be done, and 
they finally resolved, that either the doctor of the neighbouring town, 
ten good leagues off, should be sent for, or the lively little Mar- 
guaritra. 

The Canon most wisely decided for the latter. 

She made her appearance, and with her vivacity, again entered the 
habitation. 

‘I am glad to see you,” said Scipio. “I get neither test nor 
drink ;" so he kissed her, emptied down his throat a huge earthen jug 
of the Canon's best wine, and considering himself an ill-used pefgon, 
fell into a profound slumber. 
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.» “Lam giad to see you,” said old Jacinta, the vinegar-vi house- 
a “« Your darling Scipio is always drunk or asleep; I can get 
neither quiet or food; besides, I am not allowed to hear my own voice 
in the house—take care of the good master, but don’t talk ; I am going 
to enjoy a little silence, and a mouthful of dry bread.” So she 
retired inte the pantry, and was heard talking to herself until the clatter 
of her dips gave place to a snore as if her nose had been lined with 


** | am very glad to see you,” said Camposello, with the first smile 
that had mantled upon his pain-worn countenance for many days. ‘“ Sit 
down near my couch, child, and let me kiss thee. Thou must break 
Scipio of overdosing by day and overdosing by night. He sings, also, 
miserably out of tune, and, only that he cheats me of my oblations dur- 
ing my confinement, and is much addicted to gluttony and evil speak- 
ing, he would be a good lad—a very good lad. Thank you, daughter 
—you know how to place a cushion daintily. How gentle you are! 
Now daughter, there lies that reprobate’s guitar—the Virgin be good to 
us!—how sondrously the villain snores! And what car Jacinta be 
talking about—and to whom—never mind, my daughter—those who 
are. awaked out of their sleep by the tweaking of the nose, gene- 
rally rise with an oath and a bad temper, neither of which can I abide. 
So let Seipio snore, and Jacinta talk on—let every one enjoy their 
favourite amusements—but I am in pain, and my head aches, so take 

he guitar, and sing me to sleep my darling. I shall thus hear that 

only—ah ! that is well—I am more comfortable—give her some gold— 
good girl—nice cadence—hum—haw—gold. Scipio get it—bad for 

aggie—get drunk—snores—vile habit’—and in a few seconds after, 
the Canon was emulating his valet on the nasal organ. 

For the first time, for some days, he had procured a refreshing 
repose, and the fever attendant upon his malady left him. The next 
day, feeling himself much better, he took counsel with his household, 
as to the best means to be employed to get quite well. 

We rather fear that Scipio was at heart, not much better than he 
should have been, for he strenuously persevered in recommending that 
Doctor Nicolas should be sent for; at the same time furtively, and 
aie ominously, eyeing a certain closet that contained certain strong 

xes. 

Jacinta had a vast number of detestable decoctions, made from the 
most unsavoury and nasty-looking things, which she learnedly called 
‘‘ essences of simples.” But though it is already apparent that the 
Canon had much simplicity of character, he was not altogether so 
simple as to have any thing to do with these ‘‘ essences,” excepting 
simply to excommunicate them, and to wish them, in all manner of 
forms, down the throats of all manner of heretics. 

Marguaritta prescribed attentive nursing, quiet, and the guitar—and 
a visit or two to the holy spring, as good for lame legs. At this last re- 
commendation, the worthy divine screwed up his mouth into a most 
incomprehensible twist, and whether it expressed hope, or fear, or 
doubt, or ridicule, Lavater himself could not have determined. A 
hysician forced to swallow the draught which he had prescribed, or 
Sh iedieatelin meen elixir that he had compounded, might per- 
faps give some faint idea of the Canon’s particular contortion of 
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872 The Canen with Two Constiences. 
muscle, at the thought of having his inflamed leg popped, as Falstaff 


says, ‘hissing hot,” into the cold spring. ) 

But he soon recovered his equanimity, and mildly said, that, for 
the present, he would trust to quiet, his ' constitution, and 
Marguaritta’s nursing. Moreover, since his illness, he» begged 
them to remember, that the waters had lost much’ of their. heal 
ing efficacy; that consequently there were few votaries; at ‘least, 

judging from his a e thought so; but Scipio best knew—(the 
honest valet winced a little at this)—and, that it had become notorious 
all round the country, that the ensanguined jet had been lately much 
diminished in size, and still more in the mtensity of its colour. The 
man then thought of the war of his two consciences, and really im- 
puted the falling off of the miracle, to his too much favouring his 
worldly one. He never supposed it possible that the little vein of the 
oxide of the irony earth, through which the stream filtered, might be 
worn nearly away, and thus the source of thecolouring matter de- 
stroyed, 

ow, nothing could more strongly mark the mastery that deeply-im- 
bibed and habitual superstition had acquired over the mind of the 
Canon, than the train of thought that the failing of his spring of water 
engendered. He firmly believed in the miracle, yet he had not seffi- 
vient faith to suppose that the same power that created would renovate 
it. A thousand casuistries helped him to this sound conclusion. The 
wickedness of Spain—the increase of heterodoxy—the want of a fer- 
vent faith in the visitants—even the displeasure of the Pope, he deemed 
to be of a cause sufficient to make the waters less red and miracu- 
lous. 

Then came upon him the startling, and, to him, horrible conviction, 
that his own crime—his only, but his cherished one—his deeply-rooted 
avarice, was the source of these unhappy results. These distressing 
thoughts made him more wakeful than the pains of his disease. He 
grew worse, and, at length, much fever was superinduced. His situ- 
ation at length made him form two very good resolutions, one of which 
he kept punctually, and the events of the other will be shortly seen. 

He reasoned thus, after his own gifts of understanding, and the 
lights that his bigoted education had afforded to him. If the type of 
the blood of the Saint remains no longer visible—even if the heal- 
ing virtue of the spring be gone, or its full efficacy suspected, there 
will much real evil ensue. A great deal of very excellent faith will 
perish; the name of St. Jago will be much less often in the mouths, 
and in the hearts of the people; the church will be thought of more 
seldom, and with less reverence, and the doctors, and the apothecaries, 
and the wise women, torment, injure, and mutilate, the limbs of a 
many more worthy Spaniards—he did not add—and finally, I shall 
receive no more oblations, but be compelled to be content with the in- 
come of my living. . 

The next day, when the sunbeams were dancing merrily on the floor 
of his little cottage, whilst the imaged leaves of the trees without were 

playing gambols in the light, and every thing in the heavens above, and 
in the earth beneath, seemed cheerful, except the afflicted ecclesiastic, 
who had been reclining nearly motionless on_his couch, and who had been 
occupying his mind by counting the very few stragglers who were 
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wending their way to the now nearly deserted spring and chapel. No 
lover could have watched with more intensity his expected mistress—no 
aricient/Persian for the rising sun, than did the Canon for some poor 
¢ripple with his staff and shell. 

‘The last faint approximation to a smile that was seen on his counte- 
nance, was when a beggarly-looking old woman, riding upon an ass, 
with a leg in each of the panniers that hung by its side, passed by his 
window. , And thea there was a long, a long pause, a the anxiety 
and misery depicted on his countenance gradually grew more and more 
deep. » At last. he broké bis painful silence, by exclaiming, with a 
sharp, tremulous voice, ‘“‘ My spring—ah me! my spring!” 

This exclamation collected his household around him in a moment. 
Jacinta flew to one side of him, with the drumstick of a cold turkey in 
one hand and a phial containing some vile decoction in the other. 
Scipio was ‘on his other side at the same time, holding behind his back, 
with his left hand, a half-drained wine-skin, and with the right rubbing 
his mouth dry; and Marguaritta was at his feet, readjusting his pillow, 
and looking up in his face tenderly, and asking of him with her blithe 
and musical voice, where was his fresh pain. 

So the Canon, fancying himself to be once more in the pulpit, opened 
his mouth and spoke. 

. ** My household, dearly beloved brother and sisters—Scipio, what is 
that gurgling noise that I hear? It seems to come from your throat— 
hast thou a cold my child? Stand a little more before, that I may look 
upon thee. Jacinta, I am going to speak to thee upon serious matters, 
so lay aside that bone which thou so mumblest with the remnants of 
thy teeth, and chew the cud of wisdom. And, my gentle Marguaritta, 
if thou wouldst pass thy delicate hand to and fro upon my leg, just 
above the inflamed portion thereof, I bethink me it would be very grate- 
ful to it, a seothing and a relief, 

‘* Many things inform me that I am about to pass away from this sin- 
ful world, to a happier and a better place; a place where miraculous 
waters do not unreasonably, and wantonly, lose their efficacy—a place 
where there are no ailments to be cured; and, consequently, a place 
where people do not bring sinful lucre to a more sinful old Canon for 
the cure.” 

At this part of his speech, the old Canon sighed grievously, and 
smote his breast two or three times, not with any contumacious violence, 
but gently and reproachfully ; it was quite affecting. Scipio could not 
stand it; at least, where he then stood, so he fell back two or three 
paces, and the suspicious gurgling in his throat was again heard ;_ whilst 
the tears actually stood in Marguaritta’s eyes. The good priest gently 
patted her on the forehead, and thus proceeded : 

‘‘[ have amassed some money in the service of our lady of. the 
spting—money that it is incumbent on me to apply to good, and usefal, 
and holy purposes; not longer to be kept in hoards in my casks, and in 
my boxes, to feed my foolish eyes upon its vain glitter—but to be dis- 
seminated for the use of man. Now, I have observed that Scipio, 
who has many faults, and Marguaritta who has none, except that of 
being too fond of this same Scipio, who is too fond of my wine, or any 
body else’s that he can get—” 

»/oAt this point of the speech there was an interruption behind the 
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the Canon’s chair, caused by Scipio hastily thrusting the wine-skin into 
the hands of the prudent housekeeper Jacinta, who flung it: fromm her 
with a great deal of virtuous indignation,—because she found it empty. 

** This Scipio and this Marguaritta,” continued the old ‘man, ‘are 
very much attached to each other; and, I have no: doubt; intend to 
lead very virtuous lives,—if no great temptation lie in their way.» Now, 
what saith St. Paul ? Let them marry each other, I say, in Heaven’s name, 
and amen; but in order that they may neither steal, or*rob, or cheat, 
any more than good Spaniards should, I intend to give unto them three 
thousand hard dollars of Mexico—new—well weighed+-unclipped — 
and shining brightly in their faces like young cherubim. No, I will 
not handle them—I will not gaze upon them—for it would be the cause 
to me of grievous backsliding. But, my dear children, they shall be 
yours ; with this money, you may buy a farm, or an inn; or a mar- 
quisate and a place under government—for really it is a great deal of 
money, perhaps the half—” 

But here the rogue Scipio looked so penitent and so pitiful; and 
Marguaritta rubbed the old gentleman’s legs so tenderly, and looked 
up into his eyes so sweetly and so bewitchingly, that the Canon slowly 
corrected himself. 

“‘ Well, let it be the whole three thousand, and my blessing go 
with it; and this proviso, Scipio—attend ! You will immediately go to 
José, the carpenter of the village, and order him to enclose the 
spring and the approach to it, with a high and strong paling; and 
place a safe and secure gate in the midst thereof, for we will not = 
mit the rabble, at all hours, to dabble in the holy water, and thus, ina 
manner, desecrate it and impair its virtues. Two or three hours each 
day, it may be opened to the faithful; and Scipio, my child—do you 
hear? collect three or four bags of red ochre—you may buy it plenti- 
fully and cheaply at the next town.” 

** Red ochre!” exclaimed Jacinta, and Scipio, and Marguaritta, in 
full chorus. “ Red ochre, your reverence! Surely you would not 
paint your palings of an odious red ?” 

** A sober brown !” said Jacinta. 

‘* A delicate blue !”” said Scipio, looking sentimentally at the merry 
Marguaritta; who, not having her hands at liberty to smack his face, 
turned her nose up at him in the prettiest fashion possible. 

** A lively light green !” said the little girl. 

* Let the palings be coloured with any hue you like, my children, 
but the red ochre must be procured ; for such is the wicked degeneracy 
of this world, that something beside the palings must also be coloured. 
When you have done this, Scipio, you will repair to the Pope’s vicar at 
the cathedral town, and take him this letter, which is to request that his 
holiness will condescend to acquaint me in what manner he would have 
the wealth disposed that I have collected in the service of the church. 
** | have now,” he continued, but abstractedly, as if he were speaking 
only to himself, ‘* got well rid of one of my consciences, and the one 
that remains to me is a good pillow-smoother, and a healthy opiate,”»— 
then raising his voice, ‘‘ and Scipio, and Marguaritta, when you are 
— and have these three thousand dollars—” 

hilst the eyesof Scipio and Marguaritta were brightening with joy- 
ous anticipations, and each, in his and her imagination, padility toe 
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vast sum totally independent of each other, the old housekeeper came 
directly in front of the Canon, and dropped him one of her most obse- 
quious courtesies, and put on an attempt at amiability in her counte- 
nance, quite horrible to behold. She craved an audience: her master 
was entirely at her mercy, as he had been for many years, and .folding 
up his arms with a touching resignation, he bade her state her request. 

She began by telling him how many years she had served him; how 
many times she had taken his part; and of how many illnesses she 
had cured him. She then made a digression upon illnesses in general ; 
and of — in particular; from which she very gracefully slid into 
her own bodily state, which, in the most artful way in the world, she 
managed so as to affirm, that she was neither so old nor so weakly as 
‘ she appeared to be; and that she herself had no objection to enter the 
holy and heaven-recommended state of mairimony, the more especially 
as dollars were just then so very plentiful. 

‘¢ My good sister,” said the worthy Canon, “ nobody could possibly 
have more attachment for an old and faithful servant, than I have for 
you. The time you have ruled me, and the number of annoyances that 
you have caused me to endure, have quite endeared me to you. If you 
wish to leave your old master in his state of infirmity, go; and the bless- 
ing of a good many of the saints go with you. Indeed, so far from 
putting any opposition to your marriage, I would willingly and freely 
give you and your husband double the sum that I intend giving my 
little Marguaritta here; because, at your time of life, you must stand 
doubly in need of it—if, by any possibility, you could find any one to 
take you.” 

After this announcement, the actions and the looks of the party were 
most ridiculous. Jacinta simpered and courtesied tothe very ground ; 
and then, not conceiving she had sufficiently displayed her gratitude, 
she attempted to place herself in a graceful attitude, similar to that of 
the pretty Marguaritta, and to possess herself of one of the good 
Cauon’s hands to kiss it. So down she flopped upon her knees, along- 
side the youthful beauty ; but the latter, neither liking the turn that the 
scene had taken, nor the proximity of the old beldame, shouldered her 
off what she conceived to be her oo with so inuch violence and so 
little ceremony, that she tumbled her fairly at her length at the Canon's 
feet, and there she lay wailing, and rubbing the skin that covered her 
old and withered bones. 

In the midst of the laughter of the priest and Marguaritta, another 
actor came forward, with a part but little expected from him. Scipio 
5 forward, and darting a contemptuous. look at the young lady, 
with much assiduity and hen of respect, lifted the old woman from 
the floor, and still retaining one of her hands in his, began his oration. 

“[ have much benefited, worthy signor, by my residence under 
your holy roof. When you first received me, [ was buta wild, roi- 
stering, peasant-boy; given to smoking much, drinking more, and 
overrun with evilyhabits; indeed, I was by no means too good. I have 
strived to imitate my pious master—I have mortified myself—I have 
subdued the sinful lusts of the flesh.” 

*‘ For shame,” said Marguaritta, ‘‘ to be mocking our good master. 
You preach, indeed! when you have not worde enough to call home a 
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‘« Hold your peace, young wanton !” he replied, with a glance ‘of se- 
verity; ‘and let me display to his reverence the effects of my regene~ 
ration; it concerns the safety of a soul. Have I your sacred permission 
to proceed ?”’ | 

‘‘ Ay! go on,” groaned forth the man in pain, and in pain now evi- 
dently mental as well as corporeal. : 

“6 i wish not, your reverence, to fall into temptation, and thus to risk 
my new-born righteousness. Should I marry Marguaritta, what will 
become of it? She will lead me into all manners of dissipation and de- 
pravity; I wish to mortify my passions and my desires. With your holy 
reverence’s permission, ah! I would rather take this—most honourable, 
discreet, virtuous Jacinta! with six thousand dollars, than this flighty, 
naughty, worldly-inclined young woman, with three.” 

At the beginning of this very effective harangue, the old house- 
keeper looked as gracious as it was possible to her natural peevishness ; 
but she became absolutely cat-like in her ferocity before it was well 
concluded. ‘The wonder is, that the hearers permitted it to be con- 
cluded at all. The good Canon had seized hold of the ponderous 
earthenware) inkstand, which had just assisted him to write his letter 
to the Pope’s vicar. With excellent precision of aim it flew from his 
hand, and meeting all the brass in Scipio’s face, was very naturally 
broken. This was the signal for the onset. Jacinta seized him by his 
hair at the back of his head, and Marguaritta flew at him with her 
strong nails in the front. The stains of the ink were soon mottled with 
his false blood—he howled with pain, and his assailants screamed with 
anger. The Canon commenced something maledictory between com- 
mon swearing and ecclesiastical commination. 

** You rat of a bad race!” shouted Marguaritta. 

** Marry me, to mortify yourself!” bawled the housekeeper; and their 
victim suffered a fresh loss of blood and hair. So soon as his surprise 
permitted him, he rallied all his strength, and then, extending his arms 
at their full length, he swung himself round violently, flinging each of 
his assailants, foot to foot, at their length upon the floor. He then 
rushed out of the house with a parting benediction upon the occupants. 

This fracas had many results. The letter to the Pope’s vicar had 
been trampled on the floor, and saturated with ink. The Canon did 
not, just then, feel disposed to write another; the shock and agitation 
produced a reaction on his system, and to the surprise of himself and 
every body else, he got well. It was some time before Scipio was 
allowed to re-enter his service; Marguaritta was sent home with a small 
present; the hoards were now locked up more carefully than ever, and, 

what was still worse for Scipio, the wine also. After the enclosure of 
the spring, the colour of the water had miraculously deepened, and 
Scipio lost all the red ochre that he had bought, and was still buying 
for the Canon ; and, though the palings remained unpainted, to his sur- 
_ his master never appeared angry. The pilgrims, and the dou- 
loons and dollars, increased simultaneously. It was well for the 
priest that there was no banditti in that part of Spain. | 
For one whole year, the Canon remained under the influence of his 
conscience-lucrative, and then his conscience-spiritual began to work. 
He was now more restless, anxious, and unhappy, than he had ever 
yet been. The ochre also rose up red upon his better conscience. 
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One midnight, when he was in this frame of mind, Scipio had stolen 
from his pallet, in order very laudably to assure himself that all his 
master’s cupboards were carefully locked. In his prowling, he: disco- 
vered the old priest on his knees before his desk, his missal open be- 
fore him, and the crucifix standing at the head of the missal. On his 
right hand and on his left, were two small casks of various glittering 
coins, ; The casks were filled to the brim; and as their heads were off, 
Scipio’s eyes opened, and his heart throbbed at the sight of so much 
treasure. 1 

In the position of holy supplication, with his eyes upturned to the 
heavens, of which he was not thinking, the Canon was dabbling both 
his hands in the coins; now lifting them up by handsful and dropping 
them at once into the cash, and now filtering them slowly through his 
attenuated fingers, This occupation apparently made his aged frame 
tremulous with pleasure. Then would his spirit suddenly change—he 
would clasp his hands, and moan most piteously. 

In a short time his agony shaped itself into words, ‘Whilst he la- 
vished the most endearing terms upon the gold, he cursed it bitterly. 

‘* My delightful perdition! more beautiful than the daughters of 
Sion in the crowning days of their beauty! three times be thou ac- 
cursed, thou fascinating soul-slayer! What frantic mother can dote on 
its dying child with the love that I bear to thee, thou fair demon of 
wrath? I know thee—I know thee, thou angel of sin! Thou wilt walk 


with me from the grave to the judgment-seat, and there wilt thou plead - 


against thy lover—thy plighted one! Were it not for thee, sweet be- 
trayer, I should be as well with Heaven as I am with man. Oh! that 
some spirit—that some unseen hand, would pluck this sweet, this too 
delicious poison from my lips! Have I no friend who would come and 
ravish this undoing delight from my sight ? Will no one, holy Mother 
dome a ittendly violence, and save my soul by breaking my heart ? 
Is there no one ?” 

As the agitated priest spoke, his voice gradually arose, and the last 
words were uttered with a solemn energy. His pallid features, even in 
the cold moonbeam, seemed to gain the warm tint of life and youth. 
Scipio’s nerves became much affected ; the feeling of awe was strongly 
upon him—he was no longer the master of himself—no more, the same 
person. He had caught a little of the solemnity of his master’s 
thoughts, and he became resolute through much fear. His words 
trembled upon his tongue, but as yet he dared not to speak. 

‘¢ Is there none ?” Camposello repeated after a long pause. 

‘‘ There is one!” said Scipio, in a hollow voice, most certainly not 
his own. : 

‘‘ Murder! thieves! Scipio! Jacinta! sacrilege !’ shouted the 
Canon ; then franticly snatching up the two casks of treasures, he hur- 
riedly locked them up in his cupboard, and opening a little place in the 
base on which stood the crucifix, he there deposited the key. 

O man! who can deceive thee like thyself? 

Scipio stayed long enough in the room to observe all this, and when 
the Canon had recommenced his shouting, Scipio was snugly in his lair, 
and trumpeting through his nose, as if to snore like distant thunder 
was one of the cardinal virtues. 
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The alarm passed off, and the Canon sup that the sounds were 
the deception of his heated imagination. The effect on Scipio was 
quite different. His religious scruples to the appropriation of this 
money had been entirely removed. He was determined to stand the 
friend of the Canon’s better conscience; and, consequently, the Canon’s 
friend also. He took his measures prudently. He procured three 
good mules and a wine-cart; and, the very next night, he removed all 
the good Canon’s wicked temptations—all—all! Scipio was too good 
an artist not to make clean work of it. He had also a great mind to 
remove all these hurtful temptations from Jacinta also—he loved to 
serve his friends. But time was opposed to his virtuous intentions. 

However, all the Canon’s accumulated moneys were packed up in 
these wine-casks, and when day broke, Scipio and his master’s evil 
conscience were many miles on the road to Madrid. 

Old Camposello bore his loss very well. He rightly judged who had 
stood his friend on the occasion, and gave no orders or information that 
might lead to his apprehension. We do not say that the priest did 
not feel the first blow severely; but time and his own good sense 
eventually restored his equanimity, and a new hoard began to accumu- 
late. 

But Scipio, the unlucky Scipio—the upright reliever of men’s con- 
sciences, met with nothing but misfortunes. The very first night he lost 
his way; and he and his mules, but he the more especially, as he could 
not graze, were nearly starved. The next day, he was robbed and 
cruelly beaten. Luckily for him and his future happiness, the rogues 
broached a cask that really contained wine—they all got drunk, and 
Scipio had the good fortune to steal the money once more. 

When he got to the first provincial town, he was suspected of being 
one of the very robbers by whom he had been plundered, and, as he 
could not give the most satisfactory account of himself, he was marched 
off to the capital of the province, where it was supposed he would meet 
with justice. He had however time, before his capture, to secret the 
money in an out-of-the-way and disused stable. 

He lay for some months in prison, but justice took no notice of him ; 
at last the law discharged him, because, being penniless, he had nothing 
wherewith to purchase her forbearance ; so she ordered him to be well 
whipped, because she could not prove him a rogue, and he could not 
prove himself an honest man. 

He begged his way back to where he had deposited the treasure ; 
but he fell ill on the road. In fact, six months of misery were his 
before he again got hold of the money that he dared not use. 

It would appear, that Scipio had also, like the worthy Canon, two 
consciences. His superstition might have had much to do with the 
matter. Be this as it may, he determined to take himself, and the 
source of his troubles, back to his old master. No sooner had he made 
this resolution than his cheerfulness and his health returned. Every 
thing prospered with him; obstacles seemed removed, as if by en- 
chantment, and things that before appeared to him difficult, and even 
impossible, the most common occurrences imaginable. 

e arrived in nearly the same manner as that in which he set out, 
near the Canon’s snug habitation, about the fall of a mild autumnal 
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evening. He felt some tremours, notwithstanding the integrity of his 
purposes, and this occasioned him to delay, till night, his entrance into 


He well knew all its approaches, and at midnight made his way un- 
noticed to his old pallet. Every thing was as he had left it, with the 
exception that to welcome him, it was dressed out in a full suit of dust 
He brought the gold and silver in his room, and then proceeded to the 
Canon’s little oratory. The silence of death—its security also, were 
there. The cavity in the base of the crucifix contained, as usual, the 
key—he possessed himself of it, and opening the cupboard, restored 
the lost gold to the exact situation from which, so many months before, 
he had abstracted it. After replacing the key, he retired to his room, 
and shaking off a little of the dust, crept into his old bed. 

Towards morning, and before the day had broken, Camposello arose, 
and came into his room to pray. His thoughts wandered; the old 
temptations were slowly gaining upon him. He had amassed buta little, 
and he thanked Heaven for it with a sorrowful heart. Mechanically he 
went to his closet, and there his bewildered eyes met the dangerous, 
the too-much loved, and the long-lost enemy. Alas! it was met as a 
friend. It was soon brought out into the middle of the room, again to 
be gloated over and felt. To enjoy the cravings of his appetite was his 
first ¥ ulse—to wonder and to fear, the next. Had miracles really not 
ceased ?” 

He was soon relieved from this state of suspense, by hearing a snore 
that could come from no organ but Scipio. He went into his little 
room, and there he saw him sleeping like one who had done a good 
action. His master was not slow to arouse him. 

After Scipio had well rubbed his eyes, between imprudence, fear, and 
affection, he thus addressed the Canon. 

‘‘ Pardon me, your reverence, but I have brought back one of your 
bad friends. It never did me any good.” 

‘“‘ Nor me either, Scipio. He is too much for us; we will get rid of 
him again, and you shall assist me.” 

Very shortly after, the palings were pulled down. Scipio and Mar- 
guaritta were married in the little chapel, and settled upon an extensivé 
vineyard, their own property, In due time, a number of almshouses 
arose around the spring, and the practice of leaving presents was wholly 
discontinued. Jacinta was promoted into a sort of a governess of the 
charity, and every body connected with the place grew very happy—the 
old Canon, now with only one conscience, the happiest. 

We are sorry, however, to add, that the redness of the waters passed 
totally away, and that the virtues of the spring fell into disrepute, 
because all the benefits they could bestow were now to be had for no- 
thing. 
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A SUMMER IN BAVARIA.—NO. I. 
BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 

A new roule instead of the eternal Rhine—Beauties of the Moselle— Attractions 
of Treves—Roman remains— Descent of the Moselle—Splendid. equipage for 
that purpose—Haymakers on the river— Night quarters— Bavarian ‘—- 
Importance of dinner to men in office—Bavarian gs, bie TT si the 
last fashionable watering-place—German and English ideas of comfort, 

Tue numberless tourists who have traversed that grand high-road of 
Europe, the Rhine, till they have all its mountains and castles foating 
before their eyes—Hocheim, Rudesheim, Ingelheim, Laubenheim, and all 
the various vineyards that end in ‘ heim,” ringing in their ears—and 
the quivering motion of the steamboats shaking their nerves every time 
that imperial river is mentioned, may thank us for calling their atten- 
tion to the neglected Moselle. Yes, the blue Moselle, with its bound- 
less banks of wood, its winding waters as yet unprofaned by steam- 
boats, and its narrow abrupt valleys, has other claims on their attention 
besides those of novelty. It was by this route, then, we determined to 
approach Bavaria, in which we were to pass the succeeding months of 
our summer tour. 

Our course towards the Moselle took us through Spa, after which we 
soon passed the Prussian frontier, where our baggage underwent a very 
slight examination, and reached Malmedy. Seated at the foot of lofty 
vine-clad hills, with a stream of fresh water running through the prin- 
cipal ‘street, its appearance pleased us very much. _ Its richest inha- 
bitants are tanners, who try to make some compensation for the smell 
which accompanies their trade, by keeping up most beautiful gardens. 
A short distance from thence, we joined the great high-road from Aix la 
Chapelle to Treves, which we followed till we reached that venerable 
old town about six o’clock in the evening. The descent upon Treves is 
just what the approach to an old Roman city should be; in some places 

ewn to a great depth, out of a solid rock, and in another, a one-arch 
bridge, thrown over a ravine, a work worthy of Napoleon, its author. 

During the whole of the descent, this city of ages past, with its old 

Roman gate standing forth conspicuously in solid splendour, was 

visible, imbosomed in a rich valley, along which might be traced the 

windings of the blue Moselle. This view, seen just at the close of even- 
ing, made us rejoice most heartily at having taken this route. ‘ 
he inn we stopped at, Das Rothe Haus, bears evident marks of its 

Roman origin. It is surroundea: sy houses of similar antiquity, forming 

the market-place in which it stands, and the well-known cross, erected, 

as it is said, in commemoration of a fiery cross seen in the heavens, 
stood just opposite our windows, As the weather was extremely hot, 
we took a carriage the next day, to see the numerous Roman remains, 

A clean conveyance with good horses, taking us to the churches, baths, 

the amphitheatre, the Porta Nigra, and to Igel, which is distant six 

miles, cost but seven shillings. 

The most curious thing in the cathedral church (formerly Constan- 
tine’s palace) is the inlaid wood. The whole of the upper part, near the 
altar, was composed of the most beautiful cedar re te wood, mo- 
ther-of-pearl and ebony, representing bouquets of flowers, figures, and 
buildings. The smallest portion, set as a table, would bear a very high 

ice; and the wainscoting, at each side of the altar, must be at least 

fty feet long. There was no mistaken the Roman baths for the 
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buildings of any other nation or time. The peculiar and massy archi- 
tecture would be recognized at a glance, by a person who had merely 
seen prints even of the buildings of ancient Rome. 

Excavations have been made here, to a very great extent, and are 
still going on: a very extensive chamber was thus laid open last winter, 
having before remained filled up with earth and rubbish for years ‘level 
with the high-road which runs near it. The original staircase remains 
perfect, by which one can ascend to the top of the building, from whence 
a fine viewis obtained of the whole valley in which Treves is situated. 

The same process of excavation is going on in the amphitheatre, 
which we also visited. It is, however, not so characteristic as the baths, 
though more extensive. It is believed that highly interesting remains 
might still be exposed between these two spots; but, although the King 
of Prussia is very anxious that this should be effected, he has been un- 
able to do so, in consequence of the ground, principally vineyards, 
belonging to private individuals, who set even a higher value on what 
may be gathered above ground, than the king does on what may be dis- 
covered below. The Porta Nigra, besides being a very perfect specimen 
of that style of Roman building, contains in the room above it detached 
articles, that have been found at these different excavations, such as 
busts, gravestones, amphoree, parts of columns, milestones, &c. After 
dinner, we made an excursion to Igel, six miles off, to see the Roman 
monument there. If the road had not been beautiful, keeping near the 


banks of the Moselle all the way, we should hardly have been repaid” ° 


for so long a drive in the heat. The fact that it has never been: ascer- 
tained for what peculiar purpose it was erected, takes away much’ of 
the interest, and its shape is not very elegant, rather resembling that of 
a hock bottle. After visiting a coffee-house on the heights above 
the town, much resorted to by the citizens, on account of the beautiful 
view it commands, we returned home, sufficiently tired, although much 
delighted with our day of sight seeing. 

The next day we were to begin our descent of the Moselle to Coblentz. 
We had engaged a boat to ourselves, as the regular barge starts at four 
in the morning, which we thought too early for comfort, and-were thus 
enabled to set off in the morning and stop at night, when we pleased ; 
or in the course of our voyage, put into any creek for the purpose of draw- 
ing or exploring some valley that branched from the river As the ascent 
would be too laborious, the boat used for this purpose (a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles) is broken up on arriving at Coblentz and 
sold for timber; the charge is fourteen crowns, rather more than two 
guineas, for two rowers, including all their own expenses. Considerin 
that they have three hard days’ work, and must then find their way 
by some other means, the charge is very reasonable. © As the inns-are 
bad, and stopping for dinner would cause great delay, we laid in a stock 
of provisions, which, as a useful hint to who may be tempted to 
make the same excursion, I may mention, consisted of fowls, partridges, 
hung beef, and marmalade, which we brought from England, and some 
raspberry vinegar, which we found more acceptable than any thing else 
during this intensely hot weather. Excellent wine and ‘the finest 
fruit of every kind; may be got at each small village on the banks of 
the river. We set off at half-past seven, and found both the boatmen and 
laquais de place in raptures at the arrangements of the interior of the 
boat, which they all'agreed in saying was ‘‘ sehr schén,” very beauti- 
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ful. All that we could see to cause this rapture was a truss or. two of 
straw, forming a sort of a litter at the bottom; a plank, laid across as a 
seat, for which our luggage formed a back, while some hoops , above 
with an awning, completed the furniture. We had not glided down half 
a mile, when the boatman discovered he had left his coat; the rapidit 
of the stream forbade all thoughts of returning for it, so he was o liged 
to do without as he well might. gan Bay 

The voyage down the Moselle, as far as picturesque scenery could 
make it so, was delightful, but the heat, ‘‘ according to the oldest in- 
habitant,” was greater than had ever been remembered ; so much so, that 
with all the arrangements for cooling the atmosphere in the interior of the 
boat, which awnings and a thorough draught would allow us to make, 
we thought it a great thing to get the thermemeter below 90°, and when 
even shaded from the sun, it was frequently at 95°, Once indeed, 
seeing the rower who sat opposite to us almost overcome by the heat, 
we put the little circular thermometer by his side ; it then rose in the sun 
to the full extent of the tube, above 110°. 

The great charm of the scenery, and that in which it differs most from 
other great rivers, is the richness in its growth of woods : sometimes the 
eye might trace, as far as it could reach, mountains covered to their sum- 
mits with the finest timber, while the foreground consisted of very rich 
meadows, studded thickly with forest trees. Every turn the Moselle 
took afforded a fresh picture, and there was hardly a spot which would 
not have been a delightful site for a country-house ; and so apparently 
thought the old German barons, for the crest of almost every hill was 
formed by an extensive castellated ruin or some single tower, which had 
menaced each passer by or frowned defiance to all invaders in the olden 
time. About every hour we came to a village, each with its church and 
English-looking steeple, and the haymaking which was going on 
added not a little to the interest of the scene. Boats, instead of 
haycarts, might be seen gliding down or hauled up the river, with the 
merry-looking haymakers, some seated on the top of the enormous load 
of hay, and some towing it up the stream. 

It was a great relief from the monotony of rowing, that we at times 
came to rapids, down which we glided gently and swiftly without motion 
or exertion. 

The first night we stopped at Trarbach, a beautiful picturesque village 
nestled beneath a ruinous castle, which might have served to protect it 
in the olden time. 

The rowers had at first taken us to an inn on the other side of the 
river, but our noses obliged us to forsake it, though the old woman, who 
was, I suspect, more aware than she chose to confess of this particular 
objection to her house, tried to conceal it by blowing out the candle; 
laying all the blame on the unfortunate wick, which, in trath, though tal- 
low, breathed perfumein comparison with what it was intended to excuse. 

The next day we got out of the boat at a spot where the river makes 
an abrupt bend, and crossed a narrow tongue of land, by which we got 
greatly the start of the boatmen, and had time to sketch the beauties of 
the seenery as seen from the shore, by which the features of it are ren- 
dered so di t from those taken in a boat. That night we slept at 
Carden, all the beds being already occupied at Cochein, which is the 
usual halting-place the second night. Here the lady of our party made 
great acquaintance with a little baby, the @rand-daughter of the land. 
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lady, perhaps from sympathy, as they were the only two persons in the 
house who could not understand a word of what was jabbered in German 
around them. 

Our third day’s journey was a very short one, though we made 
it somewhat longer by exploring the valley of Ehrenburg, which we 
would not have missed seeing for twice the trouble it cost us. The 
castle was distinguished from all the others we had been sketching, by 
its being seated three miles from the Moselle, up a narrow and abrupt 
valley. It stands on a perpendicular and isolated rock, and so high that 
from the point from whence we drew it, about a mile and a half off, 
it appeared towering above the trees among which we were standing, The 
whole of the mountain road thither, and the view of it, were well worth 
the very fatiguing walk and hours delay by which they were purchased. 

The friendly terms of mutual content, with which we parted from 
the old boatmen after settling our accounts at Coblentz, completed the 
satisfaction with which we looked back on our choice of this somewhat 
unfrequented route. 

In order to reach Kissengen, one of the principal and most fashionable 
watering-places in Bavaria, our way from hence lay through Francfort, 
On inquiring there as to our road to Kissengen, we were informed that 
there is a much shorter route now, as what was a cross is now made 
@ post road, so that the distance is about eighty, instead of more 
than one hundred miles: they told us, indeed, that as the road was not 
quite good yet, we had better devote two whole days to it, We set 
off accordingly on our two whole days’ journey by seven o’clock, and 
soon entered the Bavarian frontiers. As we unluckily arrived at the 
frontier-town about their dinner-hour, we were subjected to a delay of 
two hours; asthe official functionary wisely considered, that it was much 
better that the traveller, who ought to be dining too, should be de» 
tained for that period, than that this important meal should be inter- 
rupted for the five minutes it would take to countersign his passport. 

As far as Hessenthal we followed the great high-road to Wurtzburg, 
and even here we had some foretaste of the proverbial incapacity of the 
Bavarian ‘‘Macadams.” From Hessenthal, however, the new road 
began. New road it may well be called, as it is as yet hardly finished 
throughout, and in some parts not more than sketched out. In point 
of picturesque scenery, it is very full of interest, as the greater part of it 
is more like a drive through a gentleman’s park in England, than pon 
thing else. An ascentof some steepness, soon after leaving Hessenthal, 
brings one to a grassy height full of the noblest timber trees, principally 
oaks, and as large as we can remember to have seen. They are very 
carefully thinned, each having ample space to expand, and are in the 
very vigour of their age. As far as the eye reaches in the distance, are 
banks of wood in every direction. Judging by this and other specimens, 
their forests must be an important article of royal revenue. 

Through drives like this, unenclosed,and with other wood roads branch- 
ing off from time to time, the new high-road._ proceeds with now and then 
steep ascents and descents. Nothing but herds of deer are wanting to 
make one fancy ourself in some nobleman’s place in England, celebrated 
for picturesque beauty ; it was just eight at night when we arrived at 
Lahn, We stopped at the posthouse in this town, but should strongly 
recommend any person to avoid this if possible, by some other division 
of their journey : we were very far from comfortable, and, as a usual cone 
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sequence, the charges were extravagantly high. When this was hinte.. 
to the landlord, he was very indignant, and declared that it was the first 
time, during the fourteen years he had kept the inn, such a thing had 
been said. Unluckily for his veracity, we were told on our arrival at 
Kissengen, that the same complaint had been made by an English 
family two days before. . 

Our second day's journey carried us over a road not quite so beauti- 
ful, and a great deal rougher than the first. We were obliged to take 
three additional horses over part of the ground, and even then, towards 
the conclusion of the last stage but one, one of the horses was so 
knocked up, that it was with the greatest difficulty he was prevented 
from lying down whenever they stopped to drag the wheels. 

The last stage being better, a fresh pair of horses soon brought us to 
Kissengen, with the first sight of which, as we descended te en it, we 
were much disappointed. It is seated in a plain surround round 
hills, and the first thing that attracts the attention is x number of glaring 
red roofs and white houses ; these, with some young trees dotted about it, 
make it look like the sort of town a child brings home in a box from a 
bazaar, and builds upon the green baize table-cover; and this is the 
celebrated watering-place, to which hundreds from Russia of the highest 
rank, for years, have been making a pilgrimage for health each season, 
and towards which the current of fashion even in England is now so 
decidedly setting ! 

The place was so full that we were obliged to apply at three or four 
places before we could get lodgings. - We at last established ourselves 
in a suite of rooms, on the ground floor of a house belonging to a Mr. 
Streit, situated in the principal street, next door to the;Doctor (par excel- 
lence) Dr. Maas. For these rooms we were to pay twenty-four florins 
a week, about two pounds, which seemed a great deal, but there ap- 
peared to be no choice. 

Our landlord, a crafty-looking old fellow, when he made out that we 
were English, said, that before letting the rooms, he must first ask ‘‘ whe- 
ther we intended to stay in them, as he had let them once before to 
English people, who had annoyed him very much, by leaving him in a 
day or two.” We replied that our present intentions were to stay ; but 
that, of course, it must depend on whether the waters agree with the in- 
valides.—He said, ‘* Das war gut,” but that what he meant was, that 
he should not like us to change to another quarter. We could only 
add, ** that, we have no present intention of doing ;” and so it stood ; 
but all this left rather an unpleasant sensation, as if we were tied by 
the leg. There seemed, nevertheless, nothing to induce a wish to change. 
The rooms were spacious, and what is here called “ schén” and com- 
fortable; though, to an English eye, the absence of carpets, curtains, 
window-shutters, arm-chairs, and table-covers, and, above all, anything 
like tolerable beds, makes them hardly come up to that description, 
while the green wine-bottle which stood for a jug, and the pie-dish 
which re nted basin were a little astounding. They were, how- 
ever, rather better than the usual run of German rooms ; and, most im- 

rtant of all, quite clean. When therefore we had spread out our 

s, portfolios, and writing-cases, banished the nasty little boxes 
filled with sawdust in the corners of each room, which, for those who do 
not smoke, are superfluities, and workboxes, guitars, é&c. into 
the service, it looked rather more ike, 
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: Cuap. I. 
i Av was.in,the cold month of December! . The morning was dark and 
eheerless, for a.dense fog. oppressed the bosom of the earth, veiling in 
its enyious. folds,’ even as with a mantle, the surrounding objects from 
the..sight. _Scarcely could the. uplifted and extended hand be dis- 
cerned by the.searching eye of its possessor. The chimes, in sullen 
sounds, told that insatiate Time had added to his store one quarter of 
the ninth hour since departed midnight: when suddenly, two blows, 
loud, heavy, and distinct, resounded from the startled portal of ———. 

Hold! this will never do. By such a commencement, our readers 
might be misled into the expectation of a tale comprising castles, 
chains, and dungeons; a venerable captive (the rightful possessor of 
the domain), feeble, emaciated, worn to the bone by a long confinement, 
and with a beard still. longer; five abductions, three murders, a mys- 
terious noise, and a bleeding spectre—all this at the least. Now as 
any such expectation would surely end in disappointment, we think # 
but fair to make a fresh and more appropriate start. 

Well, then :— 

It was a very nasty, cold, foggy morning in December, when, just as 
the clock of Langham Church struck a quarter-past eight, Molly 
Mopsley, a housemaid in the family of Sir Matthew Moonshine, re- 
siding in Portland-place, ascended the kitchen-stairs, fully equipped 
for the commencement of her daily duties. She had but two hands, 
yet in those, and under her arms, did she contrive to carry a mop, a 
pail full of water, a scrubbing-brush, a hearth-stone, a scuttle. of coals, 
a bundle of wood, a lighted candle, and a pair of bellows. We do not 
cite this as a singular effort of genius: to the honour of the sisterhood 
of housemaids be it said, there is not one amongst them—provided she 
mare one properly educated for her profession—who could not do as 
much. 

The sound of Molly’s footsteps disturbed the operations of a certain 
person, who, cautiously and without noise, had already displaced the 
bar and chain, and drawn the bolts which secured the street-door. He 
was about to turn the key (all that was now wanting for his escape) 
when, at Molly’s appearance, his heart failed him and he hastily con- 
cealed himself behind the huge hall-chair. Who, .or what he was, or 
what he did, or had been doing in the house, we know not; neither 
can we say whether he was young or old, handsome or ugly, for he was 
completely enveloped in a large cloak. 

‘¢ Ah!’ muttered he, as he rushed to his hiding-place, ‘‘ what expe- 
dients am I driven to! Who would be a ?”” What, he muttered 
not. 

It is a trite observation that few persons are satisfied with their con- 
dition. Molly Mopsley was no exception to this rule. Having dis- 
charged her cargo, she knelt down to light the hall-fire, and thus solilo~ 
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‘“‘ Ah! who would be an ’ousemaid? The first to rise; and whilst 
others are comfortably warming themselves at the fires which she is 
obliged to light, there is she shivering on her knees at the street-door, 
and scrubbing away till the plaguy steps are snow-white, and her poor 
dear nose is stone-blue. Ah! pail, pail! I never look at you but I 
think of the milkman; and the next time Mr. Skimmer pops the ques- 
tion, it shan’t be long afore I’m my own missis. ‘‘ Well,” continued 
she, taking up the bellows, “ it’s o’ no use to belemoncholy.” And, as 
she puffed, she sang :— 


“ Now as soon as she heard her true love was dead, 
With a breaking heart she went to bed ; 
When, in the middle of the night, to her astonishment and wonder, 
She heard two knocks more louder nor thunder.” 


Asshe uttered the last word, there was a heavy rat-tat at the door. 

‘ Lor-a-mercy on me!” exclaimed Molly, letting fall the bellows, 
‘* Why—dear me, what a fool I am! it’s only twopence, I dare say.” 

Ere Molly had recovered from her alarm, the muffled-up stranger 
had turned the key, opened the door, and rushed into the street. 

‘‘Come, that looks queer!’ exclaimed Stumper, the twopenny- 
postman, as he entered the hall. 

‘* Why, lor, Mr. Stumper !”’ said Molly, ‘‘who let you in ?” 

** One who let himself out at the same time—a person muffled up in 
a large cloak.” 

‘* How very odd! I saw no one, and I vowI haven’t moved from this 
place. Who could it be?” inquired Molly. 

‘‘ Sir Matthew Moonshine, twopence,” said Stumper, disregarding 
the question, and holding out a letter. ‘‘ Come, be lively, and take the 
letter, Miss Molly, for I have no time to spare.” 

‘* Now, don’t be in a hurry, there’s a dear postman,” said Molly; 
‘* I’m dying to know who the large cloak can be. Only wait till Mr. 
Lubberly, the hall-porter comes, and perhaps he can tell us. Besides, 
it isn’t my business to take in the letters—’tis his’n.”’ 

Whether Mr, Stumper would have sacrificed his precious time by 
acquiescing in this nice division of labour—a system which prevails in 
most large establishments, to the praiseworthy encouragement of idle- 
ness—we cannot say; for, ere he could reply, the heavy tread of Mr. 
Lubberly was heard. The fat functionary made his appearance, 
yawning, and leisurely buttoning his waistcoat over his protuberant 
iront. 


‘Now, Mr. Lubbefly,” said Stumper, ‘twopence, please—look 
sharp.” 

Whilst Lubberly was fumbling in his pockets, slowly drawing a half- 
penny from one, and a halfpenny from the other, Molly told him of 
the mysterious circumstance cf a person “ folded up in a large ¢loak’”’ 
(as she expressed it) having just made his escape out of the house. 

‘* What!” exclaimed Lubberly, ‘Sir Matthew gone out so early? 
That’s odd !” 

‘* | don’t think it was Sir Matthew,” said Stumper. ‘“ The person, 
whoever he was, seemed to me to get out of the house as if he had 
been doing no good in it.” 

** And the cloak!” cried Molly; ‘ I never saw master wear a-cloak.” 
‘* Very mysterious!” exclaimed Lubberly ; “ it could not be master ; 
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for though«he is at the head of the banking-house of Moonshine, 
Flimsy, Squander, and Co., I never yet knew him to leave home for the 
city before ten, at any rate. And yet,” continued he, ‘‘ who else could 
it have been? you know all our fellow-servants, Mr. Stumper, and—” 

“T tell you,” said Stumper, “it was not Sir Matthew: besides, 
my notion is he was a much younger man.” 

“A young man!” cried Molly, adroitly changing the word: “ that’s 
it then. Well; I scorn to be censorious, so [’ll answer for myself; and 
I’m sure I can answer for all the other maids; and I think I can answer 
for my lady and Miss Juliana; and there is no other female in the 
house but Mrs. Lacer, my lady’s lady’s-maid.” 

‘Come, come, Miss Molly,” said Lubberly, ‘* no scurrilousness against 
Mrs. Lacer. Was Mrs. Lacer here at the time, and wouldn’t see the 
cloak go out? though somebody else was, and might have seen it had 
she liked.” 

‘*T meant nothing against her,” replied Molly; “ it ain’t in my na- 
ture to think ill of any body. But I must say, I didn’t like the looks 
of another new silk gown last Sunday; for I’m sure it couldn’t have 
cost less than six shillings a yard.” 

“ Well,” said Stumper, ‘it’s a mysterious affair, but ’tis no business 
of mine. I must be off—public duty before every thing.” But, looking 
at his watch, his notions of the sacredness of public duty underwent a 
sudden change ; for he added, ‘‘ There now! I have staid gossiping here 
till I am too late to get comfortably through my first delivery; so I'll 
get my breakfast, and my customers for these other letters may wait for 
them till the second.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Stumper,” said Lubberly, ‘* you must have a pleasant life 
of it. Here am I obliged to sit in that arm-chair by the fireside, from 
morning till night, whilst you have nothing to do but walk about the 
streets.” 

‘Till I’m fairly worn off my legs. Pleasant walking, truly! twent 
miles a day without ever seeing the bounds of my own parish, If it 
were not for the little recreation I get, I should soon be a dead man.” 

‘* And what may that be?” inquired Lubberly. : 

“ Why,” replied Stumper, “in the fine evenings, when business is 
over, I take a turn once or twice round the great circle in the Regent’s- 
park, just to refresh myself; and on Sundays I walk down to Windsor 
and back to see my intended.” 

Mr. Stumper was taking his leave, when Molly whispered to him— 
“Mr, Stumper, you are the very person to make out this business; for 
as you know every body in the neighbourhood, and every body knows 

ou—” 
: “ That’s no rule,” replied Stumper; ‘‘ though I fetch and carry 
secrets of great importance, I know no more about them than the man 
who works the telegraph does of his. Ah!” added he, with a sigh, 
“ah! who would be a twopenny-postman ?” Al 

“‘ Well,” said Lubberly, as he closed the door after Stumper, “‘ it 1s 
an odd affair. I’m glad I’m not answerable for the plate.” 

« The plate is safe enough, I'll warrant it,” said Molly ; ‘* but that 
beantiful new gown, the second in six weeks, never could have come 
out of a certain person’s wages.” The latter portion of this sentence 
was uttered in too low a tone to be heard by Lubberly, who was an 
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admirer of Mrs. Lacer, partly on account of her personal charms, 
but chiefly because she was ‘so much of the lady.” 

“We'll make it out somehow,” said Lubberly, throwing himself into 
his comfortable chair. And as Lubberly had now been awake fora full 
hour, he sunk into a gentle doze. 

‘* For my part,” said Molly, ‘“* my mind will be in such a state till 
we come to the rights of it, that I couldn’t compose myself to scrub to 
the least advantage; so the door-step must do without me till to-mor- 
row.” And having settled this point entirely to her own comfort and 
satisfaction, she re-loaded herself with the implements of her profession, 
and redescended to the kitchen. 


Cuap. Il. 


Sir Simon Srancu was a retired West-India merchant, possessed 
of immense wealth. For the last ten years he had been living at a fine 
place which he had purchased in Wiltshire, without having once, during 
all that time, seen London, or desired to see it. At fifty-nine (and 
such was Sir Simon’s present age), it will sometimes happen that people 
are more indifferent to the gaicties of a London life, than at an earlier 
period, and Sir Simon had never cared much about them at the best of 
times. Then what brought him to London now? He himself had some 
misgivings that he had come on a fool’s errand, and perhaps others 
may think so too. Fifty-nine to marry nineteen! Long odds! He 
had been a widower for twenty years, and had no children. Why could 
not he let well alone? This was his reflection, reader—not ours. 
He and Sir Matthew were old friends, and they formerly had had large 
transactions with each other in business ; but these were scarcely suffi- 
cient reasons for marrying his daughter; nor could he help thinking 
that marrying, in order to spite a certain person, was little better than 
a fool’s reason. Who that other person was, must, for the present, 
form part of our tale of mystery. Sir Simon had not seen Juliana 
Moonshine since she was nine years old. His recollection of her was 
imperfect ; and as to what sort of person she might now be, he had 
not the most remote idea. Sir Matthew, indeed, at his annual visit to 
his old friend last autumn (upon which occasion the marriage was pro- 
posed by the former, and coupled with certain pecuniary arrangements) 
—Sir Matthew assured Sir Simon, that his daughter was the most beau- 
tiful, the most accomplished, the most amiable, the most virtuous—that 
in short, she was that paragon of perfection which every unmarried lady 
is—when a husband is the object. He assured him, also, that her heart 
was unengaged, and that his will was, in all things, hers. 

Now this was all very satisfactory; yet Sir Simon thought that, be- 
fore he came to a conclusion, it might be as well to judge for himself. 
He was strengthened in this opinion by a letter which he received from 
Sir Matthew, five days before the one the events of which we are re- 
lating. The purport of that letter was, to press forward the marriage, 
considerable stress being laid upon the expediency of expediting the 
‘* pecuniary arrangements.” Sir Matthew being a banker—conse- 
quently a man of unquestionable probity and of undoubted wealth— 
the latter condition might, or might not, have strengthened the intended 
bridegroom in his resolution of judging of matters through the disin- 
terested medium of his own senses. His mode of carrying this resolu- 
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tion into effect may be, nay, it will be, considered an exceedingiy odd 
one ; but Sir Simon was‘a very great oddity, an acknowledged eccentric, 
and that is all we can say about the matter. 

If there be a secret in your family, which you would have remain a 
secret, we should advise you not to confide it to your servants; not 
that they would not otherwise become acquainted with it somehow or 
other, but because, if you did, you would be acting unkindly towards 
them in two ways: you would deprive them of the pleasure of ferret- 
ing it out for themselves—a more agreeable occupation than doing their 
work ; and also, by making them your confidants, you would prevent 
them, if they be servants of honour, from divulging it to all the other 
servants in the neighbourhood. We repeat it, they do get hold of 
family secrets ; and Sir Simon Stanch was certainly of our opinion. 

We left Lubberly dozing in his large chair, and he might have dozed 
on the day through, had he not been disturbed by a loud single knock 
at the door, 

*¢ What do you want ?” said he, toa man buttoned up to the chin in 
a great-coat, which reached down to his heels, and wearing a thick 
worsted comforter, which covered his nose and ears—for the morning 
was bitter cold. 

‘** A letter for Sir Matthew Moonshine,” said the man; ‘and I’m 
ordered not to leave it unless I can have an answer.” 

_ “Tam not sure he’s at home,” said Lubberly (thinking that the man 
in the cloak might have been Sir Matthew, after all); ‘ but I'll go and 
inquire.” 

** Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Lubberly,” said Mrs. Lacer, who came 
tripping down stairs. ‘Sir Matthew is at home, but he is particularly 
occupied in his study, and won’t be at home to any body whatever till 
further orders; at least, that is what my lady has desired me to tell 
you,” 

“Then I wish you'd let me wait here a little,” said the man; “if I 
get an answer I’m to be paid five shillings ; if not, I shall get only 
half-a-crown, and 1 come a long way.” 

‘Then sit down by the fire, if you like,” said Lubberly. 

After the lapse of about half a minute, he continued :—*‘ I say, my 
man, you’re a porter, eh 2” 

‘¢ Yes,” replied the man, ‘‘ and wish I was any thing else.” 

‘¢ Where do you bring that letter from ?” 

‘¢ Bolt-in-Tun, Fleet-street.” 

‘* Who is it from?” continued Lubberly. 

“ No. 27,” replied the man. 

** No. 27! And who is No. 27 2” 

‘“ Don’t know. He came up outside the Reading coach last night, 
with one portmanteau and no name on it.” ; 

‘But I suppose you have——eh ?” said Lubberly; accompanying 
this question by peeping through his half-closed hand. 

‘‘ No use,” said the man, “ the letter is so carefully sealed up in one 
of those new-fashioned covers.” 

*« Plague on the inventer, say I,” said Lubberly ; ‘‘ there's no getttng 
a peep any how. What’s the seal ?” : 

But here also the laudable curiosity of Mr. Lubberly was foiled, for 
he impress was nothing more than an antique head. 
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‘It is a pity to let that poor man waste his time here,” said Mrs, 
Lacer, “ for Sir Matthew is not at home, and perhaps won’t be at home 
all day.” 

“ But didn’t my lady just now tell you that-~” said Lubberly. 

‘* No matter for that,” said Mrs. Lacer, interrupting him; ‘‘ he is not 
at home, and what’s more, he didn’t sleep at home last night; and I'll 
tell you how I come to know it. Last night my lady came into my room, 
and told me to tell Mr. Sifter he might go to bed when he pleased, as 
his master had already gone to bed and would not want him. Well; 
Mr. Sifter thinking this mysterious, went to Sir Matthew’s dressing-room 
this morning, and found the door locked! Locked, Mr. Lubberly—very 
= also. Well; Mr. Sifter raised heaven and earth till he found 
a key to open it, and when he did, there were no clothes left to be 
brushed—nothing—but every thing in apple-pie order, which proves 
that Sir Matthew had not been into it overnight.” 

“Then there’s a clue, Mrs. Lacer,” said Lubberly; ‘ there’s what I 
call a clue.” 

“A clue! to what?” inquired the lady. And thereupon Lubberly 
communicated to her the mysterious affair of the man in the cloak. 

** Well !—Upon my word !—Pretty doings, my lady /—Well !—So, 
so !—I do declare !” 

But her exclamations of astonishment were cut short by the appear- 
ance of Molly Mopsley, who gave Lubberly the newspaper which had 
been thrown down the area-steps. 

“ Well,” inquired Molly, ‘‘ have you made any thing out ?” 

‘We have made this out to a certainty,” replied Lubberly; ‘it 
wasn’t master who slunk out of the house this morning.” 

** J never thought it was,” said Molly, with a scrutinizing look at 
Mrs. Lacer. 

“But, Mr. Lubberly,” said Mrs. Lacer, ‘‘ better send that poor fellow 
away, for—Why, dear me, if he isn’t fast asleep !” 

“Then don’t let us wake him,” said Lubberly; ‘I dare say he’s 
very tired, and” (he added with a yawn), ‘‘it’s wicked to wake people 
when they are comfortably asleep.” 

By this time Mr. Lubberly had aired the paper, and was composing 

himself to read it, when a voice was heard to cry from above—‘“ Porter, 
send up the newspaper the instant it comes; my lady is very anxious to 
see it.” 
_ 'Tain’t come yet,” replied Lubberly ; and he stretched himself back 
in his snug chair, put his feet upon the fender, and very leisurely pro- 
ceeded to read the journal. He had not long been thus occupied, when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Eh !—what !—I say, Mrs. Lacer—Molly, here’s a go!” 
And at the request of the ladies, he read the sottpaah which had so 
powerfully excited his astonishment. Thus it ran: 

a yon nage Rk, Frimsy, SquanpEeR, anp Co. We are 
authorized to state, that a par h which appeared in a paper of 
yesterday, and which ssight, snp 0ll-latentianal epveeus. by ettmnest 
remote possibility, be supposed to allude, even in the most distant way, 
to this old and substantial firm, is utterly void of the slightest shadow 
of foundation ; and that the partners have given directions to their soli- 
citors, without a moment’s delay, to file a criminal information against 
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the editors, publishers, compositors, printers, printers’ devils, and all 
parties concerned in the propagation of this most atrocious libel.” 

Many persons might consider this “old and substantial firm firm” 
was too sensitive by half. Not so Mr. Lubberly,' who cried, “ Suspect 
‘the stability of our house, when we are all as rich as the Indies !” 
* Infamous !” 

* With our establishments in town and country, our carriages, and 
our opera-boxes !” cried Mrs. Lacer. * Shocking!” 

“* Why, our very Co.’s, our junior partners,” cried Molly, ‘* keep 
their cabs, and their hunters, and the lord knows what besides. Most 
imperant libel !” 

Just then an important addition was made to the party, by the ap- 
pearance of no less a personage than Mr. Sifter, Sir Matthew’s gentleman. 

** So, Mr. Sifter,” said Lubberly, ‘* what's all this about? Master 
not sleep at home last night ?” 

** Very mysterious,” said Sifter, ‘ for there was precaution upon pre- 
caution to conceal his going out.” 

*¢ Just now my lady sent word to me that he was busy in his study,” 
said rw 

*« Did she?” cried Sifter. “Why, not five minutes ago she told me he 
had gone out early to breakfast.” . 

‘‘1f so,” whispered Molly to Lubberly, ‘he might have been the 
cloak-man after all.” 

“Then, what think you of this?” continued Sifter; ‘‘she has just 
given private orders to Thomas the coachman, which Thomas immediately 
told me in confidence, to take the cab and be in waiting for his master 
at Highgate Tunnel at ten minutes after ten, precisely.” 

‘* Why not send little Trim, whose business it is to go with the cab ?” 
inquired Mrs, Lacer. 

** There again, Mrs. Lacer,” said Sifter; ‘‘ the affair was too myste- 
rious to be trusted toa lad.” 

‘* See here,” said Lubberly, showing Sifter the offensive paragraph. 
“* What say you to this ?” ; 

Sifter having read the paragraph, gave a long low whistle, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ There I have it.—Hark’ee! The day before yesterday, 
Mr. Transfer, the broker to our house in the city, was here with Sir 
Matthew very early in the morning. ‘They were closeted together a long 
while, and spoke almost in whispers. I wasn’t listening; but as Mr. 
Transfer rose to go, I heard him say, ‘ Great pity, Sir Matthew, for 
they are down to nothing; but if it must be, it must.’ Now, what 
would you gather from that, Mr. Lubberly ?” 

o Why,” replied the sagacious Lubberly, ‘* that he had ordered Mr. 
Transfer to sell something or other for him, and at a great loss. 

‘* Now,” said Sifter, ‘* would he have done that if he had not been ne- 
cessiated ? and would he have been necessiated, if he had not been what 
they call bothered in his financials ¢”’ dade 

‘¢ Bothered in his financials! Stuff and nonsense,” said Mrs. Lacer. 
‘« How could that be, when on that day he had a party of six-and-twenty 
at dinner ?” - terete 

“That might have been to throw dust in their eyes,” replied Sifter. 
‘They were all merchants and tip-top tradesmen who cash at our 
house.” : 
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“ And, then, my lady was at home to a hundred people in the even- 
ing,”’ said Molly. 

‘‘More dust,” said Sifter: “their gawky sons, fubsy wives, and 
dowdy daughters. And now,” continued the intelligent Sifter, ‘ 1’ll 
lay my life he wasn’t in town all day yesterday. Don’t you remember, 
Lubberly, yesterday morning there came a double letter, with the 
Coventry post-mark ?” 

“IT do,” replied Lubberly; “and you know we have large transac- 
tions with Coventry.” 

* Then that’s it,” resumed Sifter. ‘I happened to be in the room 
while Sir Matthew was reading that letter. All at once, he turned as 
white as my frill; whispered something to my lady; said aloud, per- 
haps he should not dine at home, and out he went,” 

“Then as sure as a gun,” said Mrs. Lacer, ‘ there’s a screw loose at 
the shop !” 

‘* But what think you of this, Mr. Sifter?” said Lubberly. ‘‘ This 
morning early, Mr. Stumper, the twopenny postman, saw a man most 
anonymously concealed in a long cloak, sneak out of the house ina 
most mysterious manner.” 

“How!” exclaimed Sifter; ‘‘ and Sir Matthew not .” Sifter 
concluded this sentence by just putting the tip of his right-hand fore- 
finger to his nose, and uttering a very significant *‘ Oh! ho!” 

** Now, really,” said Mrs. Lacer, ‘‘ this matter must be cleared up; 
else, as I am only lady’s-maid, suspicion will naturally fall on me.” 
Then with clasped hands, upturned eyes, and a look of awful virtue, she 
cried, ‘‘ Oh! who would be a lady’s-maid ?” 

‘** Perhaps I can throw a little light on this affair,” said Sifter. ‘It 
happened one night last week, that Sir Matthew going to bed early, | 
went to pass an hour or two with Lord Squab’s gentleman. About five 
in the morning Icame home. Well, just as I reached the door, out 
pops a man in a cloak—he was a young man and tolerably good-look- 
ing, for I saw him clearly by the gas-lamp—” 

‘Go on, go on,” simultaneously cried Lacer, Molly, and Lubberly, 
almost breathless with impatience. 

“Well,” continued Sifter; ‘“‘ he catches me by the throat, and, 
though not in the least frightened, I was puzzled, you know. Before I 
could speak a word, ‘ Rascal!’ says he; ‘I’m a gentleman. Give the 
slightest alarm, or follow me astep, and you’re a dead man. Be silent, 
and there’s your reward!’ He put a couple of sovereigns into my hand, 
and before I had time to refuse them he was off like an arrow.” 

** As good asa novel, I declare!” said Mrs. Lacer. 

** Not being the man to be intimiated,” resumed the narrator, “I 
did follow him, though a little on the sly, of course; and traced him to 
the corn-chandler's, at the sign of the Wheatsheaf, at the further end of 
Great Portland-street. He let himself in with a key; and, presently 
after, I saw a light in the second-floor window.” 

‘A corn-chandler, of all things!” said Mrs. Lacer, in a tone of inef- 
fable contempt. ‘‘ Most infamous!” 

** A second-floor lodger !” cried Molly, adopting the tone and manner 
of her superior; ‘‘ downright shameful !” 

** But why not mention this before?” naturally inquired Lubberly. 
** Two sovereigns! Mr. Lubberly,” replied Sifter, placing his hand 
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upon his heart and bowing. ‘‘ When a gentleman behaves as such to 
a gentleman’s gentleman—honour before all things, Mr. Lubberly.” 

‘« My lady is a handsome woman still—for her age,” said Molly, 

‘* Very odd!” said Mrs. Lacer; ‘‘ but I have observed that Miss 
Juliana is enjoyed very low spirits of late.” 

** Lodging on a second-floor at a corn-chandler’s, the party can’t be 
rich, that’s certain,” said Lubberly. 

. But, then, the neighbourhood is convenient,” wisely observed 
liter, 

At this moment the sleeping messenger stretched out his legs, 
yawned, opened and rubbed his eyes, and said, that as Sir Matthew 
did not seem to be yet disengaged, he would leave the letter at any rate, 
and call again in an hour in the hope of finding an answer to it. Say- 
ing this away he went. At the same time Lady Moonshine’s bell being 
heard, Mrs. Lacer and Sifter went up stairs, and Molly dived down.” 


Cuap, III. 


Ir was near eleven o’elock when Sir Matthew Moonshine, on foot, 
reached home. He had left the cab a few doors off, ordered Thomas to 
take it back to the stables, and accompanied that order with a strict in- 
junction, upon no account to mention to any of his fellow-servants 
where he had been: so cautious was Sir Matthew in the management 
of his affairs. Thomas, like a faithful and obedient coachman, as he 
was, assured his master, that not a word about the matter should escape 
from his lips; and begged him to believe, that he was not in the least 
given to tittle-tattle as some servants are. 

‘‘That’s master’s knock,” said Lubberly. ‘‘ But where has he left 
the cab, I wonder 2?” 

** We'll not wonder long,” replied Sifter. 

‘‘[ beg pardon, sir,” said Sifter; ‘‘for not being in attendance 
this morning, but I had no notion you were going out so early to 
break fast.” 

‘* No matter,” said Sir Matthew, with a smile; at the same time con- 
gratulating himself upon having contrived his measures with such inge- 
nuity, and executed them with so much secrecy and address, that even 
his own servants were ignorant of his movements. ‘‘ Had the sudden de- 
parture of the head of the firm been known,” thought he, ‘‘ what might 
not have been inferred from the circumstance! Yet, have I been to 
Coventry and back again, to prop up the credit of a falling house, in 
which the safety of our own is involved, whilst not a creature is aware 
that I have been an hour absent from town—except, indeed, my trusty 
Thomas, who has lived with me these fifteen years. That’s what I call 
management.” 

There was still one trifling thing necessary to the safety of the ‘old 
and substantial firm” of Moonshine, Flimsy, Squander, and Co.: the 
sum of thirty thousand pounds, which must be raised within two days ; 
and for this he was depending almost entirely upon his old friend, 
Sir Simon Stanch. Great, therefore, was his disappointment upon 
being told, in answer to his inquiry for his letters, that there was none by 
the general, and only one by the twopenny post—a note of no importance. 
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‘* Frightened at the mention of the pecuniary arrangements,” thought 
he. 

He ascended to the drawing-room where he found Lady Moonshine. 

‘* Harriet, love,” said he, in a dejected tone, ‘* you must instantly 
issue cards for another grand dinner on the third, and a ball and supper 
on the ninth—you know whom best to invite.” 

‘‘ Then you have not succeeded in that unfortunate business at Co- 
ventry ?”’ said Lady Moonshine, with a deep sigh. 

‘*That is arranged,” replied Sir Matthew; ‘‘ but there is no letter 
from Stanch, and | begin to fear our plans in that quarter will fail.” 

‘Then Heaven help us!” said her ladyship, tears starting into her 
eyes. And, like a dutiful and affectionate wife, deeply sympathizing 
with her husband’s distresses, she instantly proceeded to make out the 
lists for the two parties. 

‘Tis an anxious life of ours,’ 
would be a banker !” 

No sooner had Sir Matthew gone up stairs, than Sifter put on his hat 
and ran out of the house. In afew minutes, he returned. 

‘‘ Lubberly,” said he, ‘I was right to a tittle. Coventry it was. 
Sir Matthew drove up to the Highgate Tunnel in a post-chaise; and, 
whilst he was getting into the cab, Thomas contrived to get the fact out 
- of the postboy, who drove the last stage. But don’t you tell this to any 
body, except Mrs. Lacer, and Molly, or so—for Thomas faithfully 
promised his master to keep it a profound secret, even that he had 
been out to meet him at all.” 

‘Why, bless me! if I haven’t forgot to give master the letter the 
porter left!” said Lubberly. ‘‘ Here, Mr. Sifter; you had better take 
it up to him at once, as it may be of consequence.” 

Sifter took the letter; and as soon as he had acquainted Mrs. Lacer 
(who just then came down stairs again) with the information which 
he had received from Thomas, and dilated thereapon—a process which 
did not occupy more than ten minutes—he proceeded to the drawing- 
room. 

‘‘ A letter, Sir Matthew, which a porter has this very instant deli- 
vered,” said Sifter. ‘* He will call again presently for an answer.” 

Sir Matthew, recognising the hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ This is the very 
letter which I have been so anxiously expecting. Stay, Sifter.” He 
opened it, and having hastily run his eye over its contents, he handed 
it to Lady Moonshine, saying, in a tone which marked his delight at the 
communication, ‘This is better than I expected, my love; he is in 
town, and will be here at eleven precisely.—Sifter, when Sir Simon 
Stanch comes, conduct him to my study without a moment’s delay; 
and tell Lubberly that I am not at home to any one else, whoever they 
may be.” 

What was better than had been expected (an announcement which 
gave Sir Matthew such evident satisfaction), was a subject for the 
guesses of the members of the lower house; till, even as the clock was 
striking eleven, a plain green chariot drove up to the door, 

The occupant of the carriage was a man of middle height, slim, with 
a sharp, intelligent countenance, and a head nearly bald; the little hair 
he had being gray. He was habited in a blue coat, buff waistcoat, 
white muslin cravat, drab-coloured shorts, and top-booets; he wore also 


’ exclaimed Sir Matthew. ‘*‘ Ah! who 
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a cloak of ample dimensions. His appearance altogether was that of a 

gentleman of the old school. 

: . Sir Matthew Moonshine?” said he, inquiringly, as he entered the 
all, 

Had one of the present unprecedentedly talon-ted company of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, escaped from his den, and suddenly rushed 
into the presence of Sifter, Lubberly, and Mrs. Lacer, his appearance 
could not have occasioned greater consternation amongst them, than did 
that of the gentleman now introduced. They looked first at him, then 
at each other, and again at him, but answer made they none. 

‘*Am I to be answered?” said the gentleman. ‘Is Sir Matthew 
Moonshine at home ?” 

“‘N—no, sir,” stammered Lubberly, remembering his master’s 
order for denial. 

The gentleman gave his card, and was quitting the house, when 
Lubberly cried, ‘“‘ What, sir! Sir Simon Stanch! you, Sir Simon 
Stanch ?” 

‘¢ Ple-ple-please, sir, Sir Matthew is at home to you, sir,” said 
Sifter. ‘‘This way if you please, sir;” and Mr, Sifter bowed and 
scraped to the baronet, till the latter was fairly in the presence of tHe 
banker. Sir Simon, however, appeared to take no notice of the embar- 
rassment which his arrival had occasioned. 

In a minute or two, Sifter was again with his companions, who had not 
yet recovered from their astonishment. 

‘* Well,” cried Sifter, ‘‘ what are we to think of this ?” 

** It can’t be,” said Mrs. Lacer. 

** ]’ll take my oath it is the man with the letter,” said Lubberly. “ I 
knew the voice again—and then, the peaked nose, and sharp gray 
eyes.” 

ie There can’t be a doubt about it,” said Sifter; ‘‘ but whether he 
was disguised then or is diguised now, that’s the mystery.” 

‘*¢ Then he is the man with the cloak after all,” said Mrs. Lacer. 

‘No, no,” said Sifter, ‘‘ not a bit like him. I should know him from 
athousand. But it is nonsense to stand guessing here all day: I'll goa 
shorter way to work—lI hear Sir Matthew’s bell.’’ These last words he 
accompanied with a significant nod. 

‘‘There’s no bell,” said Mrs. Lacer and Lubberly, speaking 
together. 

“« But there may be presently,” said Sifter, ‘‘ and I may as well be in 
readiness close to the study-door. Do you take?” And up stairs 
went Sifter. 

‘¢ Sir Simon’s poor coachman must be very cold,” said the compas- 
sionate Lacer. ‘‘ Suppose we ask him in, and have a little chat with 
him, Mr. Lubberly ?” 

‘* Suppose we do,” said wrimy 2 No sooner said than done; and 
behold Lumpy, Sir Simon’s short, fat coachman, installed in a chair at 
the fireside. Instantly the order was ‘all hands to the pumps,” as a 
sailor would say. : 

‘‘ Rather a shy turn-out of yours, master coachee; a job, I take it, 
eh ?” said Lubberly. 

** All jobb'd,” replied Lumpy, in a dull, drawling voice: ‘‘ all jobb’d, 
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both carriage, and horses, and me. But this sort of driving don’t 
suit me—I shall give it up—I'm used to the slow and sure line.” 

«« And what may that be ?”’ inquired Lubberly. 

“Why, driving a hearse,” replied Lumpy. ‘ For your real amateur 
that loves his ease, no driving like it—safe and steady. But galloping 
over the stones, is a thing I’m not used to: I’m always afraid of domg 
an injury, either to myself or my inside customer, which was not so 
before.” 

‘‘ Who’s this Sir Simon, and where does he live?” inquired 
Lacer. 

‘He's a country-gentleman now; was a West-India merchant; 
lives in Wiltshire ; came to town yesterday; and took ready-furnished 
lodgings in Sackville-street, at four guineas a week, for a week certain— 
at least, so his confidential valet tells me,” said Lumpy. 

‘‘Ishe married, or single, and what relations has he ?” inquired Lub- 
berly. 

‘** Ay, and what’s his business in town?” added Mrs. Lacer. 

Coachee replied, ‘‘ He’s a widower, and has got no relations but a 
nephew he’s very fond of, who ran away because he wouldn't marry a 
girl Sir Simon chose for him at Bath; and his business in town 1s to 
marry your young lady, and lend some money to her father who is ra- 
ther shakey—at least, all this is what his confidential valet tells me.” 

‘** What sort of person is he ?”’ asked Mrs. Lacer. 

** Quite an oddity, who never does any thing like other people—at 
least, so his confidential valet tells me. What do you think? I’m 
ordered to be in Sackville-street at half-past eight this morning. Out 
comes Sir Simon, dressed as if he wasn’t worth a groat, and orders me 
to drive tothe corner of Langham-place. Out he gets, orders me to wait 
there for him, and away he walks. Well; in about half an hour, he 
comes back all in a fluster, and orders me to drive off to acorn-chandler’s, 
at the sign of the Wheatsheaf, in Great Portland-street.” 

‘¢ There we fix him, Mr. Lubberly,” said Mrs. Lacer ; “ it is the same 
man ; and if he wasn’t shamming sleep and listening to all we said all 
the while, I'm a Dutch-woman.,”’ 

‘“* Well,” continued Lumpy, ‘‘the man what belongs to the shop 
comes to the carriage, and says Sir Simon, says he, ¢ What's your 
second-floor lodger’s name ?’ ”’ 

*** Smith,” says the man. 

***« T want to see him,” says Sir Simon. 

** « He’s not at home,’ says the man; ‘ and he didn’t sleep at home last 
night.’ 

‘* That was enough!” said Lumpy, in conclusion. ‘“ Sir Simon falls 
back in his carriage as if he had been shot; orders me home; goes in 
and changes his dress, and then comes and orders me to drive him 
here.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Lacer; ‘‘ the more we cover, the more 
mysteriouser this business grows !” 

Sifter now returned, almost flying, down the stairs. A short time suf- 
ficed to introduce him to Lumpy, and to acquaint him with all that he 
had informed them of. 

‘I haven't been idle,” said Sifter; ‘ but they spoke so low that 
although I listened with all my might, I could only catch a word here 
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and there. However, it proves that what this gentleman has told us is 
true! * Don’t talk to me about marriage settlements,’ said Sir Simon ; 
‘till this mysterious affair of the man inthe cloak—a Mr. Smith, as he 
turns out to be—is cleared up.’—‘ I know no more of this Mr. Smith 
than you do; I am ignorant of the matter,’ said Sir Matthew; ‘ and 
am as anxious to clear it up as you can be. As for my daughter, I'll 
answer for her with my life.’—* Then, you have deceived me respecting 
your fortune’; your firm is tottering?’ said Sir Simon.—‘ Hush! would 
you ruin me?’ said Sir Matthew. ‘No,’ said Sir Simon; ‘as an old 
friend 1 would save you, and I am willing to advance the thirty thou- 
sand provided—” 

‘* Well ? what?” exclaimed the others, all in a breath. 

‘¢ There I am at fault,” replied Sifter; ‘for at that instant I fancied 
I heard Sir Matthew coming to the door, so away I scampered.” 

Mr. Lumpy, inferring from this supposition that his employer might 
presently require his services, thought it best to take his leave, and re- 
sume his seat on his coach-box. 

To have discovered that the man in the cloak was Mr. Smith, was a 
satisfactory discovery—as far as it went; but the combined ingenuity of 
our three worthies was insufficient to determine which, of all the Smiths 
in London, this Smith could be. In that respect, therefore, the mystery 
was still a mystery ; and we must for a little while, leave them in their 
perplexity. 


Cuap. IV. 
* Inquire for me !—Plain green chariot !—fat coachman !” in a tone of 
astonishment said the mysterious man in the cloak to Mr, Grits, the 
corn-chandler: ‘ By what name did he inquire for me ?” 

‘“‘He did not know your name, sir,” replied Grits; ‘he asked me, 
what was the name of my second-floor lodger?—Smith, sir, said I.— 
That was nothing: but when I told him you did not sleep at home last 
night, I thought he would have fainted.” 

‘What sort of person was he?” inquired Mr. Smith. 

“Why, sir, he—but if you’ll walk fast you’ll overtake him before he 
gets to the end of the street, for he has not been gone two minutes, and 
his coachman drives for all the world as if he was driving a hearse.” 

‘* Most mysterious! Who can he be? What can he want?” thought 
Mr. Smith, as he trotted off in pursuit of the carriage. This he presently 
overtook. Mufiled up in his cloak, he gave one glance in at the window ; 
and the degree of his astonishment may easily be imagined when we 
say, that he clasped his hands and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Heavens !”-——an 
exclamation which is allowed to be perfectly innocent every where 
except on the stage, where it is denounced as rank blasphemy. 

He followed the carriage to Sackville-street ; and, anxious, and doubt- 
ful what course to adopt, he waited near the house entered by the 
person who had caused his astonishment. After the lapse of about 
half an hour, the person (who our readers are now aware was Sir 
Simon Stanch) again got into the carriage, and Mr. Smith again 
followed it, till, to the indescribable consternation of Mr, Smith, it 
stopped at the door of Sir Matthew Moonshine. 
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“Then all is discovered!” exclaimed Mr. Smith; and, in an agony 
of alarm, he flew forwards, unconscious of whither he was going. But 
Portland-place is a very nice place for any body in an unhappy state of 
mind, when his eyes are of but little use to him; for, from its width, a 
madman might run from one end of it to the other, and back again, 
without danger of doing harm to himself or any one else—if the 
nursery-maids would but keep the little children out of his way. 
Onwards he went till he reached the New Road, when his progress 
was impeded by an omnibus. This momentary pause brought him a 
little to a recollection of himself. He retraced his steps. There was the 
plain green chariot still at the door. Unable to determine what had 
best be done, he paced up and down the street during the time occu- 
pied by the events narrated in the preceding chapter. At length, inca- 
pable of controlling his excited feelings, and scarcely knowing what he 
did, he knocked at the door, which being opened, he rushed into the 
hall. 

‘*The man in the cloak!” cried Sifter, receding with alarm as if he 
had seen a ghost. 

‘“* The cloak ! the cloak!’ responded Mrs. Lacer and Lubberly. 

‘¢ Be not alarmed, my good people ; ’tis all right,” cried Mr. Smith, 
in a voice trembling with agitation. He threw three sovereigns amongst 
them, and flew down the kitchen stairs. 

‘It’s the spoons he’s after,” said Lubberly, quietly putting one of the 
sovereigns into his pocket. ‘‘ Shall we give the alarm ?” 

*“Spoons! Fiddlesticks !” said Mrs. Lacer, following the example so 
laudably set by the last speaker. ‘‘ He seems to know the ways of the 
house well enough. Back stairs, take my word for it, and that’s the way 
to them. I tell you what: my room opens into my young lady’s, so I'll 
go up and do a bit of needlework.” And away she went. 

‘* A perfect gentleman, at any rate,” said Sifter, pocketing his share 
of the donation. ‘‘ If he should be discovered, I'll swear J don’t know 
how he got into the house. Won’t you, Mr. Lubberly ?” 

‘** In course,” replied Lubberly ; “till I’m black in the face.” 

In less than three minutes, Mrs. Lacer returned, and tossing her head 
with an air of virtuous indignation, she thus began: ‘‘ Pretty doings ! 
For my part, I'll not stayi n the house, but will give warning the very 
moment I hear of a better place. Who would have thought it? Miss 
Juliana, of all people!” 

** You don’t say so!” exclaimed both the gentlemen. 

“True, I tell you,” said the lady. ‘“Scarcely had I reached my 
own room and got my eye comfortably to the key-hole, when Miss Ja- 
liana’s door bounces open, and in rushes Smith. 

*©* Oh, my dear Juliana,’ cries he ; ¢ all is discovered !’ 

‘** Then we are ruined, my dear Walter !’ says my young lady; and, 
bursting out a-crying, what does she do but throw herself into his arms! 
Oh, Mr. Sifter! Oh, Mr. Lubberly! I’m afraid there’s no longer any 
virtue in the world, except in our sp’ere.”’ 

‘* Right, Mrs. Lacer,”’ said Sifter, looking his tenderest at her; 
‘and for that reason I have made up my mind never to marry a lady 
of quality.” 

‘* A sad thing to happen in a respectable family,” said Lubberly, with 
a grunt, which was the nearest approach he could make to a sigh. 
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“J can’t say I’m much astonished,” said Sifter: “ and though I pity 
her ftom the bottom of my soul, I always had my suspicions.” 

‘* And a banker’s daughter!” said Lacer. ‘‘ A poor lady’s-maid, now, 
would have lost her place through it.” 

‘¢ But what said Smith when Miss Juliana said, ‘Then we are 
ruined ?’”” inquired Sifter. 

‘“‘ That I can’t say,” replied Mrs. Lacer; ‘‘ for just then, my lady 
came suddenly into my room, and said in a huff, ‘ What are you doing 
there, Lacer?’ Of course, says I, ‘I was only kneeling down to tie 
my shoe-ribbon, my lady.’ Now, whether she suspected something, 
and came to listen herself, I can’t tell; but hearing a strange voice in 
the next room, and a sort of mumble-mumble-mumble going on, she 
turned as pale as death, and sank down into a chair. However, she 
ordered me out of the room, and desired me not to come again till I was 
rung for.” 

‘‘ Walter Smith,” muttered Lubberly, referring to the “ Court 
Guide,” in the hope of discovering something touching the mysterious 
visiter ; but in vain. He slowly drew his short, stumpy fore-finger down 
the many pages of Johns, Thomases, and Williams, but there was no 
Walter to be found. 

“Try the Smyths, with a y,” said Sifter. 

‘“* Nonsense !” said Mrs. Lacer; ‘‘do you think it possible that any 
gentleman who spells his Smith with a y, much less with an e at the end 
of it, would bemean himself by lodging at a corn-chandler’s. He is 
nothing but a Smith with an i, rely upon it.” 

No lady’s-maid dwelling in all London, could have evinced a more 
profound knowledge of the “ vastly genteel,” than did Mrs. Lacer by 
this observation. 

Lady Moonshine had no¢ gone to Lacer’s room for the purpose of 
listening, for she had not the slightest suspicion of any conversation 
going on worth the trouble of listening to; but hearing a man’s voice, 
where a man’s voice ought not to have been heard, she conceived it to 
be her duty to remain. 

‘But how could you be go imprudent, Walter, as to come herein 
broad daylight?” Miss Juliana made no deduction for the dense fog. 
However, we must not be over-particular about what is given to us for 
daylight in London. 

Juliana’s question made Lady Moonshine’s heart almost leap into 
her mouth. 

‘‘ 1 saw him enter the house, and feared all was discovered,” replied 
Walter. ‘* What course to pursue, I knownot. I have offended him 
once already; and by this thoughtless, this fatal step of ours—alas ! 
Still, your father never would have consented to your marrying one 
possessed of so small a fortune as | am.” 

Lady Moonshine held by a chair for support. 

‘* Let us confess all to my dear, my beloved mamma—” 

Tears (of tenderness) came into Lady Moonshine’s eyes. 

‘¢- And she will intercede for pardon for our having got married 
three weeks ago.” 

Lady Moonshine felt as if a weight of twenty tons had been removed 
from her heart. She burst into her daughter’s room; and Sifter, who 


was listening at one door, whilst Lacer was peeping through the key- 
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hole of the other, startled by the movement, ran down stairs. Within 
five minutes, Lubberly, Molly Mopsley, and every other servant in the 
house were informed (but under a strict injunction of secrecy), that 
Miss Juliana had been Mrs. Smith these three weeks past. 

We had some idea of distending our Tale of Mystery to the bulk of 
the customary three volumes—our having but little more to add, and 
the reader probably anticipating how matters must end, notwithstand- 
ing. But as the settlement of these matters did, in fact, occupy no more 
than one short hour, we are resolved to devote to the winding up of our 
narrative no more than one short chapter. 


Cuap. V. 


Ir is a saying as old as the hills, that ‘‘ what is done cannot be un- 
done ;” and, generally speaking, its truth is equal to its antiquity. 
With exceptions, so few as not to disturb the rule, this saying applies 
to marriage; and it was so frequently repeated by Lady Moonshine in 
her intercession on behalf of the culprits, that doubtless it tended 
considerably towards inducing Sir Matthew and Sir Simon to sanction 
that which, perhaps, they might. not otherwise have permitted. 

The three persons we have just named, together with-Walter Stanch 
(Sir Simon’s runaway nephew), and Juliana, were assembled\in the 
drawing-room. ‘To prevent any sudden intrusion, Sir Matthew had 
taken the wise precaution of locking the door; and, as people instinc- 
tively do when they have any thing of more than common importance 
to talk about, they spoke in an under-tone. Something may be said 
both for and against this practice :—against it, chiefly that it is incon- 
venient to listeners. This was Mr. Sifter’s most decided opinion upon 
the present occasion; for though his ears were of the sharpest, and he 
was listening in his very best manner, he could not manage to catch 
more than nine words of every ten that were uttered. He contrived, 
however, to make out something. 

“It is all settled,” said Sifter, when he re-descended to the hall. 
‘* But who do you think Smith turns out to be? You'll never guess, 
so I'll tell you: Mr. Stanch, Sir Simon’s nephew. There was my lady 
crying, and Miss Juliana—Mrs. Walter Stanch, I should say—and her 
husband, kneeling ; and—in short, there was a full pardon; and to-mor- 
row they will all go down into Wiltshire, and when they return pretend 
that the marriage took place there the day after, with the consent and 
approbation of all parties.” 

‘‘ Then, since the old man can’t marry my young lady, of course he 
won't lend the thirty thousand; so our house in the city must stop,” 
said Lubberly. 

‘* Not a bit of it,” said Sifter. ‘*He’s to put that sum into the 
house this very day, upon condition of his nephew being taken into the 
firm, and having his due share of the business. And what do you 
think the good-natured old fellow did? He gave Miss Juliana a kiss, 
and told her she might order a thousand pounds’-worth of jewellery 
and trinkets, and that he would pay forthem. But—capital fun!”— 
and here Mr. Sifter burst into a loud laugh—“ they have settled that 
it will be as well immediately to give us a hint of the marriage that is 
to take place, in order that—” Here Mr, Sifter was interrupted by 
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the sound of his master’s bell. He was desired to order the carriage 
immediately. 

The carriage having arrived, Lady Moonshine, her daughter, and 
Walter, followed by Sir Simon and Sir Matthew, came down. As 
she crossed the hall—‘ Lacer,” said her ladyship; ‘‘ you will be 
pleased to hear that your young lady is shortly to be married.” 

‘Dear me, my lady, you don't say so!” exclaimed Lacer, with a 
a of the most innocent astonishment. ‘ How delighted I am to 
rear it!” 

‘* May I take the liberty, sir,” said Sifter (addressing his master in 
a hesitating manner, and with a respectful bow)—‘ may I take the 
a sir, to inquire who the gentleman is that is to marry my young 
ady ?” 

“*Mr. Stanch, nephew to Sir Simon Stanch,” blandly replied Sir 
Matihew. Then, turning to his lady, he whispered to her, ‘ ’Tis 
clear they are completely in the dark. No, no; confide no secrets to 
your servants, is my maxim, and here we have a proof of its value.” 

«Storr and Mortimer’s,” said her ladyship, as the footman closed the 
door of the carriage, in which were herself and daughter. 

«Exactly as I told you,” said Sifter to Mrs. Lacer: ‘ my lady's — 
jewellers.” 

Sir Matthew and young Stanch accompanied Sir Simon in his 
carriage. 

‘* Drive as fast as you can,” said Sir Simon to his ex-member of 
the black whip-club, ‘‘to my stock-broker, Mr. Transfer’s, in Thread- 
needle-street.” Stumpy obeyed his instructions to the best of his ability, 
and pelted away at the rate of nearly three miles an hour. 

‘¢ Exactly as I told you,” said Sifter to Lubberly: ‘¢ to sell out thirty 
thousand.” 

Since none of the incidents in this Tale of Mystery, excepting only 
that of the man in the cloak, was known to any but Sir Matthew’s own 
servants, it is not surprising that it was as late as three o’clock in the 
afternoon when they had become the common talk of all the other 
servants in the neighbourhood. The circumstance of the man in the 
cloak, however, had already been a matter of notoriety as early as 
twelve ;-—Mr. Stumper, the twopenny-postman, having whispered it to 
only Colonel Mac Skinflint’s housemaid next door; Monsieur Bavard, 
the ambassador's valet, over the way ; and two or three others, equally 
worthy of his confidence. 

Now, it may be inquired, By what means is this Domestic Inquisition 
to be suppressed? This is a question difficult to answer. Till some 
means, however, are devised for that purpose, its mischievous conse- 
quences would be greatly diminished, by so regulating your sayings and 
doings, that they might be divulged to all the world, without causing 
you to tremble or to blush. ae 
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CHARADES. 
Iil. 


THere was a time young Roland thought 
His huntsman’s call was worth a dozen 
Of those sweet notes his ear had caught, 
In boyhood, from his blue-eyed cousin : 
How is it now, that by “ my rins?” 
Silent he sits, nor cares to follow 
His deep-mouthed stag-hound’s matin burst, 
His clear-toned huntsman’s joyous hollo ¢ 


How is it now, when Isabel 

Breathes one low note of those sweet numbers, 
That every thought of hill and dell, 

And all—save that sweet minstrel—slumbers ? 
Why does he feel that long, dull pain 

Within “my seconp”—when she leaves him ?— 
When shall his falcon fly again ?— 

When shall he break the spell that grieves him ? 


And Isabel—how is it too 

That sadness o’er that young brow closes ? 
How hath her eye lost half its blue? 

How have her cheeks lost all their roses? 
Still on her lute sweet numbers dwell, 

Still magic seems the breath that sways it ; 
But, oh |! how changed the tone and spell, 

If Roland be not there to praise it. 


One summer’s eve, while Isabel 
Sang till the starlight came to greet her, 
A tear from Rowland’s eyelid fell, 
And warp’d the string and spoil’d the metre : 
She could not sing another note, 
Wherefore, or why, I’ve not a notion ; 
And he—the swelling in Ais throat 
Seem'd working from some poisonous potion. 


I know not—I—how sigh or tear 

Cause these hysterical effusions ; 
But from that eve—one little year, 

Witnessed, you'll say, such strange conclusions ! 
Beside “my act” I saw them sit; 


And that same lute of song so tender, 
A little child was thumping it 
With all his might—against the fender! 
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And Isabel—she sang no more, 

But ever that small urchin followed ; 
Who, with the lute upon the floor, 

Like a young dryad, whooped and halloed ! 
And Roland’s hound is heard again, 

And Roland’s hawk hath loosened jesses ; 
But Roland’s smile is brightest, when 

Beside “ my av” his boy he presses. 





IV, 


Sir Harry is famed for his amiable way 

Of talking a deal, when he’s nothing to say : 
Sir Harry will sit by our Rosalie’s side, 

And whisper from morn until eventide ; 

Yet if you would ask of that maiden fair, 

What Sir Harry said, while he linger’d there, 
Were the maiden as clever as L. E. L., 

Not a word that he said could the maiden tell ! 


Sir Harry has ears, and Sir Harry has eyes, 

And Sir Harry has teeth of the usual size ; 

His nose is a nose of the ev’ry-day sort, 

Not exceedingly long—nor excessively short ; 

And his breath, tho’ resembling in nought the “ sweet south,” 
Is inhaled through his lips, and exhaled from his mouth ; 
And yet, from the hour that Sir Harry was nursed, 

People said that his head was no more than “ my First !” 


Sir Harry has ringlets he curls ev'ry day, 

And a fortune he spends in pomatums, they say ; 

He is just such a youth as our Rosalie bides with, 
When she hasn’t got me to take waltzes or rides with ; 
But not such a one as, I ween, she would choose, 
Were a youth that J know to be caught in the noose ; 
For I've oft heard her say—tho’ so flighty she’s reckon’d, 


That she’d ne’er take a bridegroom who hadn’t “ my sgconp!” 


Sir Harry sat out, the last visit he paid, 

From when breakfast was over, till dinner was laid ; 
He talked in his usual lady-like way, 

Of the ball and the ballet—the park and the play. 
Little Rosa, who hoped, ere the whole day had pass’d, 
That the youth would speak out, to the purpose, at last, 
When ev’ning at length was beginning to fall, 
Declared that Sir Harry was nought but“ my act !” 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND—NO. VIIL* 


A ctovpy morning, with rain and wind, made the ride from Kil- 
larney to Kenmare comfortless. After leaving the bold and beautiful 
features of the Upper Lake, for the heights beyond, the road is very 
desolate, yet its desolation is splendid; by the side of a wild lake, on 
the verge of a precipice, in the cloomy hollow of a glen, still shifting 
its character like the mists through which it often sweeps, till it 
descends to Kenmare, a distance of twelve miles. This is a dull little 
place, around which are dreary heights: it was Saturday evening. Is 
it not mournful to pass the Sunday in a lone country town, of but one 
street, up which blew hollow gusts from a narrow arm ‘of the sea? 
It was nearly silent and empty; no resource in the long cloudy day 

-even the church is at a distance, and few go there. On the 
declivity of a neighbouring hill there was an unusual sight—a cop- 
per-mine in an Irish wilderness, the director of which was a Cornish- 
man, not long arrived from his native home. He seemed to talk and 
feel much like an exile, and complained of the want of enthusiasm and 
skill in the Irish miners. It was true that this concern had none of the 
comforts or home-feeling about it of a Cornish mine; there was no 
counting-house, whose large bay-window looked forth on the rich 
area: its piles of ore; its busy workmen—its open sheds filled 
with young women, who wear their cotton and silk handkerchiefs tur- 
ban-fashion round their head, plying the hammer, and picking and 
washing the ore, while their fine complexions and features often fix 
the stranger's eye. Then the frequent and abundant dinners, shared 
by the adventurers and captains in that bay-windowed room, were un- 
known in the Irish mine: no noble bowl of punch sent its richness 
round the table, inspiring bold thoughts, golden speculations, beautiful 
dreams. How many a phantom mine of wealth has risen in that even- 
ing hour, amidst the clash of tongues and glasses, the rivalries, the 
fears, the sickness of the heart of the hoping or ruined man! The 
Kenmare mine is not far from the sea; he compared it sadly with a 
similar adventure on his native shore, where the steam-engines crown 
the precipice, up and down whose granite cliffs, coated with the fern 
and lichen, the wild movements of the machinery, the workmen, and 
the ores just torn from the ocean, are fearful and dreamlike. At the 
base of the precipice, beat by the storm of ages, is the mouth of the 
shaft; and as the miners issue forth to the light of day, the candle burn- 
ing dimly in each pallid hand, and the waves breaking at their feet, they 
look like the spectres of shipwrecked men, come sadly back to earth; 
for the richest ore is far out beneath the sea, the roar of whose waters 
they often hear. 

The little church, that stood alone on the hill side, contained about a 
score of hearers, the choir formed of the clerk and a footman, to which 
the solitary squire, seated in his pew with his hands in his pockets, and 
his eyes bent through the tall arched window on the sky, added now 
and then the long quaver of his voice. The weather on the Monday 
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was again fine for the ride to Glengariff; the country wild and thinly 
inhabited, yet all was not barren: if pleasures unexpected are ever the 
sweetest, so is the excitement and welcome at times found by a way- 
side so rude as this. In this region resides an Irish gentleman, a res 
cluse, though not an unhappy « one; his home by the sea-side is com- 
fortable, although its owner is that rare specimen of humanity in this 
country—a bachelor and an economist, without a horse or hound, with- 
out fox or steeple-chase, garden or flowers. His is not a romantic 
retirement—no place for the dreamer or the lover of nature; their soul 
would be dried up here. Glengariff and its charming solitudes are 
within a few miles of the dwelling, which is on the barren shore, and 
almost washed by the waves: no shadow falls upon it of mountain or 
erove. It cannot be called an unimaginative home ; the walls of the pars 
lour are covered with various instruments of music—the French horn, the 
clarionet, the violin, the piano, and violoncello also ; many hours of the 
day being thus occupied, for he is an accomplished musician. Yet the 
skill and taste to which a circle might listen, are mostly given to the 
winds and waters: here, in his lonely and well-furnished parlour, whose 
window looks over the deep, and his turf-fire blazing, he wiles 
the long evenings away with melody and song. It was not a ca- 
pricious “fancy, or a weariness with the world, that led to this seclu- 
sion, but a nobler motive: he had lived expensively and carelessly 
in another county, and found after a few years, that his fine in- 
come was greatly impaired. Instead of persevering, like so many Irish 
gentlemen, till their broad lands melt fast away, he resolved to retire to 
some spot far from his usual associations and habits of expense, till he 
had redeemed all his embarrassments. Such a resolve in a gay Irish- 
man was strange, and perseverance in it yet stranger: he disposed of 
his hunters and hounds, put his estates to nurse, and left, ere middle 
age had set its stamp upon him, his hospitable, luxurious home, for this 
simple cottage. Few were the guests that entered his door ; the circle 
of acquaintances and flatterers had passed away, when they saw that 
his resources were at an end—that his steeds, his equipage, his many 
servants, all were gone. Of those who had loved him as a companion, 
who had feasted at his table, a few still came at long intervals to see 
him; and they were, as was the chance stranger, cheerfully, warmly 
welcomed ; and they found him the same gay and agreeable being, on 
whom, in spite of the change of circumstance and place, no weariness 
of life "hung, not fora moment. And why should he not be so? Me- 
mory had lost its bitterness, and hope was with him night and day: yet 
a little while, and he should again sit by his own hearth, the hearth of 
his childhood, lord of all his own, Is there any thing more delightful 
than to raise again the hall of our fathers, to return to it as with the 
harp and the viol, and see the familiar faces gather round, and hear 
the exquisite voices, long hushed, of our past splendour? There were 
many books in the parlour, for how could life be passed here without 
reading ? 

It is along and weary ascent up the Esk mountain, and a strange 
and splendid view from the other side; savage looking hills and moun- 
tains, rolling on each other, like waves of the sea: imprisoned in their 
cliffs, as within bands of iron, is the delicious wilderness of Glengariff. 
Its lonely inn at the water’s edge is unusually good; the rooms clean 
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and neat, the beds good, servants attentive, and all the windows look 
out on the mimic bay, its gardens, isles, and cliffs, The charges are very 
moderate, as they are generally in this country, where a stranger need 
never complain of them: they are upon an average, at the inns on the 
road, nearly a third lower than in England. We passed a few days at 
this place, whose seclusion, beautiful and entire as it may be, is in too 
narrow confines for the fancy, on which a sense of oppression and 
monotony creeps ere long. The fish, the bread, the butter, are here ex- 
cellent, as they are throughout the south of Ireland : the bread is In many 
parts superior to even that of Paris, and this is no slight luxury to the 
wandering man. The coffee is rarely good in the inns, town or country ; 
he is tempted to long almost daily for a cup of the pure, inspiring 
beverage, on which he may, like Boniface with his ale, eat, drink, sleep, 
and go on his way rejoicing. No other visiter was at this time in the 
little inn by the water, in which one might have fancied oneself, at sun- 
set, so deep was the stillness, in some isle of the Pacific ; the wild, 
squalid figures of the mountaineers that flitted before the window, have 
enough of the savage to fill up the picture. The next morning, as we 
walked up the dell, our guide of the preceding day, a young, good- 
tempered Irishman, passed by to our surprise, as he had taken leave the 
evening before. * Did you not return last night ?’—** No, your honour, 
got up with the gray of the morning, which 1s the same thing ; but the 
pony, the vagabone ! got out of the field, in the night, and went home 
without me, to plase himself. Oh! the weary walk he gave me over the 
mountains ! and when | overtook him, he was just going comfortably 
into Kenmare.” 

** But what brought you back again ?” a 

‘* There it is now, all o’ this vagabone: for when I overtook him, just 
near my own door, I had forgot the bridle and saddle, in my hurry this 
mornin, and I’m come all the way back for them. And how does your 
honour like Glengariff?”’ 

‘* Very much : the bay is too much shaded by the mountains, you can- 
not see the sun set on it.”"—** And that’s quite true, though few jintle- 
men consave it: but if you were to walk early in the morning by the 
wather, you'd see such an iligant blink of the sun fall upon it, from 
behind the mountains! May you like Glanmore as well; and if I knew 
the way there, would I leave your honour with a stranger, so lonely ?” 
The walk of two miles up the glen leads first to Lord Bantry’s lodge, 
on a little isle in the rapid stream; a rich yet gloomy retreat, little 
broken by the glad beams of the sun ;—it is entered by a rustic bridge, 
made out of some timber of one of the Spanish armada, wrecked on 
this coast. This glen of Glengariff is truly Irish, a picture of its 
people. Rare and exquisite things, which elsewhere require culture, 
spring vigorously from the desert soil, unaided by any fostering hand : 
uncontrolled and of noble growth, the yew, the holly, arbutus, syca- 
more, with many a forest tree and flower, shoot lavishly from every 
crevice and hole of the masses of rock, which cover the bosom and 
sides of the glen. The scene is primeval, yet it is a desert glory, whose 
shadow falls sadly—whose wantonness is strangely, yet uselessly beau- 
tiful. Itisclosed bythe Eagle’s Nest, a gray and noble precipice, five hun- 
dred feet high, its clefts fringed with verdure; at its feet a hamlet and 
two little lakes, now dark with the gathering clouds: the harvest was 
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on a few fields, and made glad in the desolate place. The rain 
soon fell in torrents ; the only refuge was in one of the hovels, for cot- 
tage is too sweet a word for an Irish peasant’s home. It consisted of two 
rooms, sad and dark; the fire was out on the hearth, its people were 
seated wistfully on the floor. They instantly bestirred themselves for 
the stranger; one put some turf on the dying embers and quickly made 
them blaze; another placed an old barrel upright, to serve as a table, 
and then ran to get a little milk. The barrel, by way of honour, was 
placed in the inner-room, beside the window, most of whose glass was 
long since gone ; the rain beat wildly against it ; some squalid beds were 
beside the wall, scarcely raised from the floor. 

These people had not far to travel to a place of worship. On the green 
bank, about a mile and a half beneath, was a large chapel, to which, 
on the sabbath, they gathered from the country, far and wide. There 
was a cemetery adjacent ; the priest had a picturesque domain; over 
the glen and its beautiful retreats, its mountain, hamlets, and lone 
cottages, his flocks were scattered; he could scarcely pay a visit with- 
out passing by some clear stream, mountain tarn, or beneath the 
ancient and we Be trees of the glen, whose shadow is sweet at noon- 
day; the kind welcome of the people always awaiting him. What 
scenes of misery sometimes await him! In one cottage, but not in 
this hamlet, was a widow, and childless: she was busily employed in 
some knitting ; the pittance thus gained was little, yet a little is often 
precious in an Irish home, where it is mostly expended in clothing, 
rarely in food. Her face was pale, the eye bright with that appealing 
look that instantly touches another’s feeling ; its effect was aided by the 
clear and almost musical voice, often heard among the Irish women, 
In her husband's time they had lived in comparative plenty and com- 
fort, by his daily labour. He had died almost in his youth, and she, 
too, was still young, and they had known no sorrows till this first and 
latest, for she seemed to think that every other yet to come must fall 
lightly. The Irish are said to be quickly forgetful of benefits received, 
or love enjoyed; that their powerful emotions are like their rains, 
fierce and brief. But this is not so: their domestic attachments 
are strongly felt, and often long remembered. The neighbours and vil- 
lagers are mutually kind in feeling and conduct. It is often pleasant to 
watch the looks, and hear the expressions of this poor people to each 
other ; the sympathy taken in each other’s hour of bereavement. The 
sorrow of this woman seemed to be brooded over, as if she loved it 
more than any other thing. In the midst of her employment the look 
was absent; yet she took pleasure in telling of her loss, and how she 
was left early a widow, and lived so happy with her husband, and seldom 
left her home, save to go to the chapel, and to visit the place of his 
rest, which she kept clean and fresh, though it was only a grassy mound. 
It was a hard thing to pay the priest his tribute out of such destitution, 
yet it was always done, once a quarter, and at the end of the year. 
She loved her native glen, which it was evident no temptation, or even 
suffering, could ever induce her to forsake: this faithfulness was a 
beautiful trait; the more so, when so many of her country-people 
were willing to leave their country and hamlet, for better wages 
and food. There was something of the imaginative, not rare among 
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the peasantry, in this woman’s thoughts: she evidently reflected for 
herself; with poverty and sadness beside the hearth, what a priceless 
possession was even this measure of mind, this light of the Spirit, 
sharpened, perhaps, by the strength of her grief! Her figure was fine, 
and her features full of expression; her dress carefully neat; a more 
impressive being is rarely met with in an Irish home. Beside that 
spot she now loved the best in the glen, by night, as well as by 
day, one could picture her lament for the lost. 


Alone, beside my husband's grave, 
Here hath the midnight found me ; 

The deep blue midnigit, like a pall 
Of solemn beauty round me. 


Not here—to watch the morning Jight 
Break redly on that silver sea: 

Morn wears not now the radiance bright 
It wore in happier years to me. 


I hear the ocean pealing, 
That hope is o'er! 

And ev'ry echo through the red vaults stealing, 
Breathes of “no more!” 


Is it the night-wind sighing, 
Sadly o’er vale and river? 

Is it not Death—a silent voice—replying, 
Soon shalt thou rest for ever! 


How beautiful! how beautiful! 

My vale, whose roses fill the air ; 
Whose cedar, yew, and sycamore, 

Seem natural temples made for pray’r. 


But each rose wears a deeper dye, 
A hue prophetic of my doom ; 
And every lofty forest bough 
Droops heavy round my widowed home. 


Yes! let me weep, and let me pray, 
See day by weary day depart : 

Ah! what avail my wasted years, 
And what avails my breaking heart! 


And is it much for life to ask 
A little rest before the last ? 

To my lost home of hope and love 
Come back again—the ange) past! 


Glengariff! thou art still my home, 
And thou ere long must be my grave : 
I know it—yet I would not roam, 
No, not this fleeting life to save. 


And if there lie o’er him and me 

This grassy bank, this flower-deck’d sod, 
So let it be—so let it be, 

If but the spirit rest with God! 
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At the distance of fifteen miles, far in the mountains, was the lake 
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of Glanmore, not often visited, of which report spoke highly. We 
set out with a guide: the fierce sunshine was broken by masses of white 
clouds, driven slowly by the breeze that came from Bantry Bay. The way 
was, first, a long ascent through the mountains above Glengaritf, by 
many a lonely tarn and height : then for many miles along the bay 
of Bantry, which merits but a portion of the praise generally given to it. 
The bold and barren Hungry mountain was in front at a short distance ; 
the hamlets were few, and then a gentle descent to the village of Adrigoll, 
near an arm of the bay, so enclosed, that it looked like a mimic lake. 
The wildness, yet the softness of the site of Adrigoll, is admirable: 
its miniature ‘chureh i is at the mountain’s foot, a faint resemblance of 
the exquisite village and chapel of Montreux, in the Canton de Vaud. 
The scattered cottages of Adrigoll are neat, whitewashed, some inha- 
bited by farmers, and half shrouded in their trees. The church is re- 
cently built, has a tasteful and even elegant appearance, within whose 
walls assemble about twenty Protestants: the Romish population of 
the parish is two thousand. The vicarage rears its white front quite 
alone, among the trees on the bank and close to the water. Turning 
to the right up a long valley, the guide did not seem certain of the 
way : a farmer who came up, ‘senta shrewd and handsome Irish boy, who 
belonged to his household, to be our guide to Glanmore. This was a 
fine- looking and hospitable man, who seemed at ease in his possessions, 
and pressed us earnestly to enter his house, but the sun was already 
declining. Near his house are the ruins of an ancient chapel, so ve- 
nerated by the people, that they bring their dead very many miles to it, 
from mountain and glen. He said, it was an impressive sight, the 
coming down the vale of a great company of mourners from ‘afar off, 
raising the death-wail as they came: they forsake their own burk il 
ground to lay the departed in this old ruin and its cemetery. 
Turning to the left, another and wilder valley opened—a thorough 
wilderness, treeless and homeless; no scattered sheep on its sides ; 
it was marshy i in many places from the late rains: the tract, sometimes 
lost, was hardly found again, and we were obliged to dismount, and 
walk among the crags, bushes, and pools. 

At last, from the top of the farthest height, we saw the lone and 
beautiful lake of Glanmore beneath; descending the mountain, another 
valley opened on the left—a deep seclusion, whose green pastures and 
winding stream, were darkly enclosed by rugged mountains. Glan- 
more had no welcome, no home for the stranger; the smoke rose from 
lonely cabins here and there; its rich shore was voiceless. On its 
isle there was a dwelling, whose white wal!s promised a refuge within, 
could we get at it; but the windows were closed, and there was no 
sign of a fire or host in the island-home. An oarless boat was on 
the strand, and as we looked wistfully round, a peasant hastily ap- 
proached. 

‘Can you tell me where are the oars that belong to this boat, that we 
may row to that cottage ?” 

“ Will your honour excuse my boldness ; but where do you live when 
you're home 2” 

‘‘ Four or five hundred miles off.” 

‘And is that the farthest part of England from here ? and did your 
honour come by sea-water ?” 
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Passing on in hope of more intelligence, in about ten minutes we 
met another peasant, respectably clad, his blue cloak gracefully worn, 
his look kind, his manner earnest, as indeed is ever the man- 
ner of an Irish peasant: no dulness or slowness of speech, or thought ; 
the look, words, and gestures, mostly keep time together—sly, droll, 
or extravagant though they be ; but curiosity is a master-passion in the 
country places. 

‘Can you tell me if there is a lodging to be got in the neighbour- 
hood ?” 

‘‘Is it a lodgin your honour wants?” said the peasant. “If you 
were but going the same way with myself, to my home up the valley, 
and ’twould be an honour to me.” 

“ Do you live in that valley on the left, that I saw as we came down 
the mountain ?” 

‘‘Isn’t it a pleasant place ?—quite a sweet lonesome place, your ho- 
nour. Wouldn’t we be happy to see you there !”’ 

‘* But is there no house near by ?” 

‘And where is such a lodgin as Paddy Sha’s in the whole neigh- 
bourhood ? quite iligant, with a clane bed, and all kinds of meat at any 
hour of the day, and milk and bread also. Does your honour see 
that rock that stands by itself away from the water, and the red marks 
on the face of it near the top? (This was a fine mass of rock, about 
eighty feet high, isolated at some distance from the lake.) In the last 
struggle, a chief of the rebels was taken; and after putting him to 
death with many wounds, they hanged him off the top of the rock, to 
be a warnin to the rest—and his blood’s upon the rock, and there it is to 
this day: the winter's storms and rains can’t wash it out, nor the sum- 
mer’s heat dry it up.” 

Following his direction, a quarter of a mile brought us to the vicinity 
of the dwelling. The birds of the air seemed to have carried the matter 
—a group had assembled to greet the stranger’s arrival; the oldest of 
whom, a little man, whose hair was white, pointed with a solemn air 
down a little lane, at the end of which his white cottage, amidst 
some trees and green hedges, received us. How welcome was the 
turf tire, blazing high! We sat down by its side, wet and weary, yet 
disposed to be happy, for we had begun to feel friendless in the wilder- 
ness ; and a home had opened to us, even against hope, of the patriarch 
of the lake. The pigs had, perhaps, been ejected; the children cer- 
tainly put under cover, in corners, cupboards, or dark places. In about 
a quarter of an hour, one head was projected, and then another, then 
a body or two crept on the floor, that had been swept with magical 
haste; at last some six or seven little Sha’s, of various statures and 
hushed voices, were in full view. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S DRINKING-BOUT ; 


A TALE OF THE TOPING AT BIDFORD. 
By J. B. BucksToNeE. 


Ow a fresh and and shining Whit-Monday morning, in the year 1582, 
a band of roisters assembled in front of the ‘‘ Swan,” a pleasant little 
inn at Stratford-upon-Avon. The group consisted of several young 
townsmen, and the good laughing with which their discourse was gar- 
nished, betokened that the subject was a right merry one. No man 
spoke as though his word were conclusive ; there was no ‘ Sir Oracle” 
among them; hence it may be supposed, that politics were not under 
discussion ; nor slander, for there was lack of whispering ; nor sarcasm, 
for no feelings seemed to be wounded; nor detraction, for neither 
sneer nor scowl could be traced upon their joyous faces. The leaves o 
a fine aspen quivered above them, a busy and happy world of life, 
while the shrill chirruping of the young birds, and the neighbourly 
responses of Sir Chanticleer, mingling with the shouts and wholesome 
laughter of the gossiping group beneath, formed a noble picture of 
mirth, goodwill, and English rusticity. 

‘‘Ho! ho! Frank Underhill,” cried one of the party, ‘‘ dost remem- 
ber our refusing to quit the inn parlour till the fair hostess had bestowed 
upon us a maternal! benediction, and a parting kiss? And dost re- 
collect the arrival of mine host, as the last luckless wight struggled 
with the dame, and his sudden downfall under the blow of a brown jug 
upon his cockscomb, from the angry spouse?” By the rattling laugh 
that followed this reminiscence, it was clear that the party were relating 
the adventures and mishaps of a previous tippling meeting, and many 
and various were the scoundrel tricks and villanous jokes uproariously 
reverted to. This merriment was interrupted by a sudden rising of the 
group, as a deafening shout told the approach of a favourite companion. 
A young man now bounded towards them, every hand was stretched 
forth to welcome him, and every eye seemed to brighten with joy at his 
presence, while an ancient and grizzled ostler, who was,watching the party 
from the stable-door, grinned, and rubbed his withered palms together, 
with every expression of extravagant glee. 

The youth who had joined the roisters, was apparently about 
eighteen ; his face beamed with health and intelligence: in taking off 
his cap he showed a forehead finely arched, and of singular height, but 
on which the hair seemed to grow somewhat scantily, though it fell in 
great profusion on his shoulders: his eyes were full, and flashed conti- 
nually, as with an innate joyousness; but ever and anon they would 
wear a strange and grave aspect: his brows that were before in mild 
repose, would knit as though he were in some proud meditation; but 
again a wild sally from his companions would bring his glance upon 
them, and the quick change that thereupon came over every feature, 
would give to his thoughtful face such a character of infinite glee, and 
mad waggery, that it became a matter of wonder to mark such oppo- 
site expressions displayed in the index of one man’s mind. 

** What isit that I have heard?” quoth the new comer. ‘ Has all 
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England been challenged by these ale-topers of Bidford, to try the 
‘* strength of their heads ?” 

‘It has, brave Will,” replied a dozen voices. 

The young man now sprang upon one of the rude tables in front of 
the inn, 

“Silence, silence ! shouted the throng. 

‘ And shall it be said that the lovers of deep draughts, whoe honest 
faces 1 now look upon, have heard this vainglorious summons 1 Si- 
lence? Up, men of Stratford, let us show them sport—if they tope 
gallons, we will empty barrels; if they drain barrels, we will hollow 
tuns; or, like the army of the ancient king, soak up whole rivers,—Ss0O 
they be of ale,—ere these dull Bidford men shall crow so loudly.” 

‘A Shakspeare! a Shakspeare to the fight!” roared the mad lads, 
and up went caps and battered cone-like hats into the air; and, ina 
brief space, twelve stout tipplers of the good town of Stratford-upon- 
Avon started to Bidford, to drink a match with the renowned soakers 
of that thirsty village. 

‘** Odds buddikins,” muttered the beforenamed ancient ostler, ‘* were 
that lunacy varlet, Will Shakspeare, to zay he'd lead un all to Lucitus, 
not a rogue among ’em would turn him back ; he wur married scarce a 
month agone to master Hathaway's daughter, and I warrant me he 
hath now her goodly portion of many crowns, in his zievy pouch—An 
he return with ’em, happy man be his dole.” And hereupon he grinned 
a huge grin, and rubbed him down his mare. 

And now master Sol, that prince of topers, shone forth brighter than 
before, as if resolved to have some share in the sport; for he threw 
upon the mad party some of the warmest beams the season would per- 
mit him, so that one might think that he communcd with himself, some- 
what after this fashion :—** Odds life! though I cannot get down and 
joi the rogues, wretch that I am, yet will I aid their cause, for the sake 
of my young darling, their leader; therefore, if a wholesome heat will 
increase their thirst, and make them worthy of my warm friendship, 
they shall smoke in their jackets, ere they see the end of their 


journey,” 


* Huzza! huzza!” shouted the men of Bidford, as they beheld those of 
Stratford advancing, our challenge bath been heard, and right valiant 
foemen do we meet, and hard will be the strife this day ; for lo! Will 
Shakspeare leads them on, and a lustier toper of English beer, and 
jolly good ale than he, lives not in Britain.” And then a loud shouting 
ensued that rent the air; for the opponents had met, and amidst jesting, 
laughter, kissing of country wenches, gambollings and curvettings, two 
noble casks of ale were planted in the largest room of the best house 
in Bidford, and there tapped. 

Each man now paid his share of the reckoning to mine host, while Mas- 
ter Will was seen to extract his portion from an apparently well-filled 
canvass bag, towards which the eyes of the party were attracted, with 
strange glances of doubt, as to a long continuance of its besity. 
Brown earthen jugs were ranged on the table before each man which 
were soon filled and frothing; and, at a signal given by our Will, the 
men of Stratford emptied them ata draught, and clapped them again 
on the table, with the precision of a file of soldiers erounding their 
matchlocks. Not so the wily men of Bidford (who were termed the 
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Sippers, from their allowing two draughts to a jug ere they would 
finish it), they paused in their potations. ‘* Oho !” quoth Master Hall of 
the Stratford side, ‘‘ where are the topers we should meet? by your 
caution ye should be ‘the Sippers.’” 

“Truly we are, as ye shall find to your cost,” replied a Bidford 
man. “Qur topers have gone to Evesham fair, to try the strength of 
weaker heads than thine, and it is left for us, the slow, but no less sure, 
sippers of Bidford, Pebworth, Marston, and other hamlets around, to 
lay the flower and chivalry of Stratford in the dust.” 

‘Drain your cups, ye niggardly slaves,” shouted mad Will; ‘and 
ho! mine host! bring us forth stout quarts, an we do not empty them 
at a drink, and then wait soberly till these dull snails come up with us, 
weak boys of water shall we be, no more stout men of ale.” 

Quarts were now filled and finished, ere the cautious men of Bid- 
ford had drained a third jug, thus giving a rest to Will’s men, which 
they turned to merry account by such chirruping and singing, as was 
spoken of in the village for many a good day after. 

Marian Green, the pretty and plump maid of the alehouse, coming 
in to wait upon the guests, was observed to be whimpering. ‘* Why is 
this, sweet wench ?” said Will. ‘‘ What cruel mischance hath dimmed 
thine eyes ?” and then he grasped the fingers of the girl, looked at her 
with such a gaze of pity, and at the same time whispering with such 
tenderness, that her face instantly brightened. 

‘‘Go your ways for a naughty varlet, Master Will,” said she, ‘‘ I am 
sad for no such villany; ’tison account of my gossip, Alice Hart, that 
the tears are in mine eyes; they are now haling her to the church, to 
wed her to that heartless usurer, John a’Coombe—see, Will, see !—look 
through yon casement; there she walks, poor lamb, the withered bride- 
groom passing on amid the scenes of the throng, and she winning all 
their pity.” 

‘‘ And who is he standing in the shadow of yon poplar, wistfully 
watching them, his arms wreathed like a melancholy malcontent ?” 

‘<*Tis Master Davenant, a good youth and true, but poor; and that 
hath hindered him in his suit with Alice, though the maiden loves him 
as the light.” 

“ And is not that the uncle of the wench—he, there, by the side of 
the crazy bridegroom 2?” 

‘¢]It is, and her only kinsman; he cannot return to John a’Coombe 
some moneys he hath borrowed at high interest, and that is the cause of 

on sad sacrifice.” 

« What is the amount due to the usurer ?” 

‘¢ A hundred crowns and more.” 

Will thrust his hands into his pouch, produced his luckless bag, 
which indeed held the little dowery he had received with his wife Anne. 
He gazed at it wistfully, thrust it again into his pouch, ruminated a 
moment, drained his jug of ale, glanced at his companions, then rushed 
to the casement, thrust it open, and shouted in a voice of thunder— 

‘‘ Ho! John a’Coombe! stand, old ten in the hundred—drop that 
white hand, ere Apollyon seize thee !”’ 

The wedding group hearig this loud and fierce salutation, turned to 
look at the spot whence it Fanaa Through the open casement 
sprang Will with the agility of a hound. Up rose the band of topers 
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in astonishment at this sudden evolution, wondering what fiend had so 
possessed him. 

“Oho! quoth John a’Coombe! ‘tis that good for naught Will 
Shakspeare, let him take heed, or my friend, Sir Thomas, shall trounce 
him soundly for this—a malapert !” 

Our Will now came up with the amazed group, who were still more 
wonderstruck to behold him pluck the sad bride from a’Coombe, clip 
her round the waist, and press her to his heart, as though he himself 
were some mad lover of the maid. John a’Coombe’s party turned to 
punish this audacity ; but Will, holding forth his doomed bag of money, 
shouted forth— 

“ Back, knaves!—I shall defend this deed with neither steel nor 
cudgel ; behold a weapon, against which your master dares not war ! 
Ho! Master Hart! this fair maid is thy niece, thou hast borrowed 
money of yon usurious crab, who hath affected her—thy pond is un- 
cancelled, and she, poor wench, is the only consideration that can annul 
it.—Is not this sot # 

‘ Truly it is,” replied the kinsman. 

‘* And could the debt be paid, you would not suffer this foul prosti- 
tution ?”’ 


‘* T would not.’ 
“ There,” 0 our Will, flinging down his money at the feet of the 


usurer, ‘take thy coin, and let this ‘damsel go in peace.” 

Master John a’Coombe seeing there was no help for him, took up the 
bag with excellent grace, and w vent away into the chancel of the church, 
not to be married, but to count the money. 

“ Tell the coin well, old John,” cried Will, calling to him up the 
aisle; ‘‘ see that not a penny be wanting ; and besides the interest thou 
wilt find there, I will give thee an epitaph gratis, with a hope that thou 
wilt soon require it. Listen, and note it in thy memory :” 

“ Ten in the hundred lies here engraved, 
’Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not saved. 
If any man ask, ‘ Who lies in this tomb ? 
‘Oh! oho! says the devil, ‘’tis my John a’Coombe.’” 

A loud laugh from the bystanders followed this effusion, all vowing 
with one accord, that Will was the veriest madcap, and soundest- 
hearted vill vin in the world. 

‘‘ And now,” quoth he to a lusty youth, who had approached at the 
commencement of this interruption to the wedding proceedings, “‘ here 
is thy mistress ; I beheld thy melancholy mood when you thought her 
lost to thee for ever—take her—love her—marry her, and let the con- 
sequence be a boy as soon as the sisters three will so allow it. And 
harkye, Master Davenant, should ye want a godfather, for this as yet 
but talked-of trouble, Will Shakspeare will be ready at your wish, even 
though he take God’s name in vain. And _ think of these words, my 
friend,’ added he to the uncle, as he seized the amazed man’s hands 
and looked at him with singular earnestness. 

“ Crabbed age and youth cannot live together ; 
Youth is full of pleasure, age is full dam" 
Youth like summer morn, 

Age like winter weather ; 
Youth like summer—brave ; 
Age like winter—bare.” 
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And so he went on improvising with a voluble glee, that won all 
hearts as he has since gained ours; for are not the whole of the fine 
lines he then uttered, remembered in his immortal sonnets which we so 
love toread?” 

The happy lover spoke of gratitude, of a return of his kindness, 
should he meet with better fortune; but Will clapped his hands to his 
ears, and returned to his drinking-bout, where he found a foamin 
jug waiting for him. But the fame of Stratford seemed doome 
to experience a reverse on that luckless day, for the sippers were 
still quietly and steadily discussing their potations, and keeping 
in good pace with their opponents; while they, inheriting some- 
thing of the life of their leader, put no check upon the exuberance of 
their spirits, but talked, and halloo’d, and roared forth catches, and 
belaboured tables in argument, and kicked away sundry impertinent 
chairs ; thereby plainly showing that the fumes of the strong ale had 
already commenced its work. 

‘Come, Will, come,” cried some half-dozen hiccupping voices, 
‘take off your ale, man, we'll see the dull varlets on the earth yet. 
Here, Will!—Ho, Will !—How now, Will!-—We shall carry you home 
in triumph, Will !—Drink, Will!” roared all that could speak; and 
then such a confusion of sounds arose, which nothing could silence but 
the chanting by our Will, of his ‘‘ Confession of Faith’—the famous 
old toping troll from ‘‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” and which every 
man and boy in those days delighted to sing ; and, were it not as well 
known in our time, it should be here fully set forth for our edification. 
And when they bore their parts in its roistering burden,— 


“ Back and syde go bare, go bare, 
Both foote and hande go cold: 
But belly, God send thee good ale ynoughe, 
Whether it be new or old,” 


it was shouted forth with such true bacchanalian gusto, that the 
madmen of Stratford commenced rending their doublets, and casting 
away other of their garments with so much determination, that a pretty 
bevy of damsels, attracted by Will’s silver voice to the doorway to 
listen, uttered a shriek, pretty to hear, and vanished. But, alas! when 
the burden came on for the second time, it was bellowed forth with 
such lustiness and zeal, every man rising to give his voice its loudest 
tone, that the last note came like a cannon-shot upon the whole party ; 
for at its finish, a dreadful carnage ensued. Five stout yeomen of 
Stratford bit the dust—five of the sippers also lay prostrate, but still 
mad Will held on his song to the end. 
“ Back and syde go bare,” 


drowsily sang he for the last time; but, alack, no help had he to 
bring him fairly through; one solitary Stratford man essayed a sound, 
that only ended in a fat chuckle and a snore. The battle was done— 
the sturdy and cautious sippers had gained the day, for there sat four 
of them still unconquered, and filling a cup to the now silent Will— 
but, alas! where was he? 

The sun had risen again—the lark was singing high in the heavens— 
but where was Will ?—poor Will! Waking from a long and leaden 
sleep, repentance in his heart, fierce pangs in his brain, emptiness in his 
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kets, the turf beneath him, and the boughs of a sheltering crab- 
tree above his head. His companions were standing around, all wo- 
begone, unshaven, and begrimed. 

“ Back with us, Will,” said one of them; “ let us not return to Strat- 
ford with this dishonour : we will try them again.” 

‘Good friends,”’ quoth Will, “ can me here, I pray you; I have 
much to think of.”’ 

“« Wilt thou return with us ?” 

“No! they have fairly conquered us, and I am content to have 
drank with— 

“ Piping Pebworth—Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hilborough, and Hungry Grafton ; 
With Dadging Exhall—Papist Wixford— 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford.” 

Will being now left to himself, bethought of the future with appre- 
hension. Where was his wife’s portion? Gone! He sighed wistfully, 
for Mistress Anne had given proof of a love of domestic dominion ; and 
being some years his senior, Will, with all his ale, was virtuous enough 
to pay some reverence to his elders. 

« Shall I go home ?” quoth he. ‘* An Ido, what will meet me there ? 
Harsh words and fierce glances—but,- why should I fly in fear of wo- 
man? Again: Shall I go home? What must I expect? the bailiffs of 
Sir Thomas, whose deer I killed last week. Again: Shall I go home ? 
Mistress Anne will say, ‘ Where hast thou slept the night, thou varlet ¢ 
—No; I'll to London.” 

* * * * * 


A thousand blessings on vexatious Anne ! 








MEMOIR OF MRS. TROLLOPE. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT, 
( With a Portrait.) 


Frances Mivron was the youngest daughter of the Rev. William 
Milton, vicar of Heckfield, Hants—a New College living, of which So- 
ciety he was for some years a Fellow. He was an able mathematician 
en mechanician, and was well known among the scientific men of his 
aay. 

In 1809 Miss Milton was married at Heckfield, to Thomas Anthony 
Trollope, barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., son of the Rey. 
Anthony Trollope, and grandson of Sir Thomas Trollope, Bart., 
of Casewick, Lincolnshire. He lived to witness the decisive success of 
Mrs. Trollope’s first work, and the commencement only of the bril- 
liant literary career, of which that was the opening. He died in 1835. 

It was in 1827 that Mrs. Trollope left England for America; and in 
1831 that she returned to her native country. In the following year 
she published her two volumes on the ‘“ Domestic Manners of the 
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Americans ;” and from that time to the present a rapid succession of 
popular and successful works has confirmed and extended the reputa- 
tion which her first book achieved ; and have won for her an undisputed 
place amid the principal favourites of the public. 

Such are the leading facts and general outline of Mrs. Trollope’s his- 
tory. Of the details of her domestic life, which should complete the 
sketch, we know but little; but we would make a few remarks on 
one peculiarity in the reception which her works have met with from 
the public. 

That Mrs. Trollope has, from the first commencement of her career 
up to the present time, been uniformly and eminently successful as an 
author, no one can gainsay or doubt. But on the other hand it is 
equally clear, that scarcely any of her works—the charming ‘‘ Widow 
Barnaby,” perhaps, excepted—have escaped the vehement and angry cen- 
sure of some portion or other of the press. Certainly no other author of 
the present day has been at once so much read, so much admired, and 
60 much abused. Now how is this to be accounted for? Does it not 
arise from the bold, and uncompromising expression of her own honestly- 
formed convictions and opinions, on every subject, whatever they may 
be, on the one hand; and from the intrinsic talent, and charming style 
of her works on the other? We can trace the circumstance to no other 
cause. 

There may be many persons more competent to form an opinion on 
many subjects than Mrs. Trollope. Her views may be distorted by 
prejudice—(as whose are not?)—or she may form a judgment too 
hastily ; but we confess that we set avery high value on Mrs. Trollope’s 
opinion for this reason: That we are sure that be the subject what it 
may, and let the opinion she may have conscientiously arrived at be 
what it may—and displeasing to whom it may—that opinion will be 
freely, honestly, and boldly expressed. This is, it is true, a course, 
which must and will make enemies (or opponents rather); but we 
would hold up the example of Mrs. Trollope to all writers, as a 
proof that in authorship as well as in other crafts, honesty is the best 
policy; for we firmly believe, that all the opposition and censure 
which the free expression of her opinions has drawn down upon her, 
from those who think differently, has in no degree availed to check 
the success of her works. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE IDLER IN ITALY 


TueRe are circumstances under which authors may excuse a critic’s 
differing from what they assert, and even a lady can pardon contra- 
diction, from those who owe her gallantry. Thus must we begin by 
fault-finding. 

The Idler ? “ We would not hear thine enemies say so, 
Nor shalt thou do our ear that violence, 


To make it truster of thine own report 
Against thyself. We know thou wert no idler!” 


Two volumes, recording the occupations of nearly every day, from 
August 25, 1822, to May or June, 1827, prove that her ladyship was 
constantly. and variously employe a: enjoying, observing, exploring, 
conversing, and setting down the vivid impressions which her fine 
mind received; with a spirit liberal as just, a tone of blended vivacity 
and sentiment, which lends a charm to her pages, the more striking as 
contrasted by evidences of classic and manly erudition, rarely pos- 
sessed by a lovely and fashionable woman. En passant, though the 
portrait gives us the delicate features, and animal beauty of the 
Countess, it does not realize the intellectual and aristocratic expression 
of its original. 

That reminds us of the amiable enthusiasm with which she dwells on 
the graces of her own sex. Nature set her above the power of envying 
any one. Her ideas are all liberal, unprejudiced, impartial, and 
breathed with a frankness, free from pretence, display, or affecta- 
tion. 

An intense love of her own country and compatriots, for instance, 
blinds not her ladyship to the agreeabilities, the occasional superiorities 
of other lands, and their natives, of all classes. 

There is no false humility in the manner of her mentioning her own 
verses, though we think more highly of them than does their authoress. 
The power of extemporarily clothing gentle and refined thoughts in 
measured rhyme, is a talent not to be depreciated, because it may not 
rank its possessor with our original and creative poets. Nor is an 

elegant versifier to be responsible for the flatteries of those who know 
not of what poems should be made. 

Our fair Journaliser’s versatile pen gracefully flies from Politics to 
Cookery, from Religion to Scenery, from Fashion to the Fine Arts, in- 
cluding Music and the Drama, from illustrations of national character, 
in humble life and in the hospitals, to the highest society of the realms 
through which she passed. 

Numerous are her royal persone, of different orders; the anecdotes 
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of Napoleon’s family are deeply interesting, especially that of Madame 
Mére’s saluting the forehead of Lady Blessington—What a picture! 
High titles and noble names abound in this agreeable work. Not 
the least exciting among them, the reader will find those of our British 
literati; Byron, Moore, Shelly, Gell, Hamilton, Lister, and a host of 
celebrated beings. 
Her ladyship, indeed, beheld the extraordinary mind of Childe 
Harold unveiled, and most fairly deals she with its peculiarities. 
Perhaps the best way of praising this self-styled ‘Idler’ is to ex- 
tract a few passages from her own diary. 
After a minute and sympathy-rousing description of that exhaustless 
topic, sea-sickness, her ladyship says, 
“ Self, self alone seemed remembered ; but, in all this exhibition of our na- 
tural egotism, mothers and mothers alone resisted; they, though half-dead 


with sickness, could still think of their children, and forget their own sufferings 


to alleviate those of their offspring.” 
~ 


* * + 


“ They who wish to preserve the illusions of love, would do well to eschew 
this ordeal; which, like the grave, separates those whom the wily archer has 
united. It is difficult for a man to believe in the divinity ofa beautiful woman 


after he has seen her” 
* aa * * % 





“ But for a woman who, conscious of her own helplessness, relies for succour 
on the man she loves, what can restore her confidence in his supposed strength 
and superiority, when she has beheld him——QOh, degradation of the manly 
character——and heard him, &c. &c.” 


We think our belle logician a little ‘ severe in youthful beauty’ here ; 
but, without disputing her dictum, we must congratulate the men and 
women who, never having taken each other for divinities, are prepared 
to love on, without illusion, ‘ in sickness and in health.’ 


“September Ist. My birthday. I could be ¢riste and sentimental were I to 
ive way to the reflections which particular recollections awaken. In England 
i should experience these doleful feelings, but at Paris ¢ristesse and sentimenta- 
lity would be misplaced ; so I must look coleur de rose, and receive the congra- 
tulations of my friends, on adding another year to my age; a subject far from 
meriting congratulations, when one has passed thirty.” 
* ‘* * * * 


“ T have just returned from a visit to my old friend, the Baron Denon, who 
was, as all my French acquaintances profess themselves to be, charmed to see 
me. * * * * * . 
The good Denon is a most amusing man, a compound of savant and petit 
maitre ; one moment descanting on Egyptian antiquities, and the next passing 
euloguims on the jo chapeau or robe of his female visiters. He seems equally 
at home in detailing the perfections of a moons or in describing le mignon 
pied d'une charmante femme ; and not unfrequently turns from exhibiting some 
morceau dantiquité bien remarquable, to display the cast of the exquisite hand of 
Pauline Borghese. + * ° * 
Denon would be nothing without his collection. His house is a perfect 
museum, and furnishes him with an inexhaustible topic on which to expend 
his superfluous animation, and scientific discoveries. . . . He is the most 
obliging of all egotists, and, what is rare, the least tiresome. L’Empereur et 
moi Reis the refrain of most of his monologues, and it is evident that he thinks 
one in no degree inferior to the other. is vanity, always harmless, is fre- 
quently very amusing.” 
2E2 
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There is mnch said, and well said too, of France and Switzerland, 
before ‘the Idler’ reaches Italy. A French epigram, on the death, en 
couche, of Voltaire’s and St. Lambert's mathematical mistress, is a rich 
specimen of Gallic levity and humour, 

Lady Blessington makes honourable mention of our great tragedian ; 
but, alas ! modern Romans might have * looked on John Kemble in the 
Forum, or at the Capitol, as a stranger,” unless they had been made known 
to him; besides, his having “ admirably personated Roman characters,” 
might rather have shamed than gratified some of Rome’s rising genera- 
tion. Had he been discovered in his Cato dress, among the cternal 
city’s ruins, then, indeed—but, even then, a beholder would have re- 
quired an imagination poetical as our authoress’s own, in order to have 
appreciated the spectacle. The healthful exercise of horse-riding 
helped to sustain the flight of her fancy : like“ Mameluke,” it is a high- 
mettled steed, for a lady's guidance, but managed excellently ! 

The French lines to Laura's grotto, or rather that in which Petrarch 
alone ** reposed,” are truly comic, though we agree with our authoress 
as to their yross injustice. Her exceptions, too, against the proverb of 
** Sad as a nightcap,” have our full concurrence. 

“We do not consider the hours allotted to repose as being dull; but then 
we area reflecting race, and are not disposed to find fault with aught that 
tends to make us think, even though it should not make us sleep.” 


The following fact is curious, and new: 

“ The mother of Napoleon, on returning from church, was suddenly seized 
with the pangs of labour, and gave birth to him in her sa/on, before she could 
be removed to her bedchamber, on a tapestry carpet, on which was repre- 
sented the heroes of Homer. This circumstance was frequently referred to,” 
Xc. Vol. i., p. 283. 

The statement is confirmed, Vol. ii., p. 5545. 


“Count Tiburce Sebastiani, brother to the general of that name, a Corsican 
by birth, and connected with the Bonaparte family, told me, at Avignon, that 
Madame Meére’s accouchement of Napoleon took place in a sa/on, on a carpet, 
on which was represented a scene in the Iliad. She had been to church, where 
she was taken ill, and had only time to be brought back to her house, and 
placed in the first salon on the rez-de-chauss‘e, where she gave birth to a hero, 
destined to create as much wonder, in modern days, as did any of those of 


Homer in ancient times.” 

This mére, no doubt, would have heard unenvyingly of the sleepless 
** father of twenty-seven children”—seen by the Countess. 

Her ladyship proves that ‘‘ they manage matters better in France,” as 
to waltzing, dressing, or—leaving parts of the form undressed, than we 
do. That French women wear not easily spoilt ceintures, nor robes soon 


to be chiffonie, and fané by use. 
This is ** political economy” in them. Our belles can afford to be libe- 


ral and contiding. 
At Florence, our authoress is very eloquent. She says of the Medi- 


cean Venus— 


_ “There is a purity, a modesty in this inimitable work, that precludes the feel- 
ings of embarrassment with which women contemplate a nude statue, in the 
presence of men. It is the personification of ideal loveliness, refined and 
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Spiritualized from every indication of human passion—coldly, chastely beauti- 
ful. Not so is the celebrated picture of Venus, by Titian, which is nines im- 
mediately behind it, forming a violent contrast to its celestial-looking neigh- 
bour. This glowing picture is all of earth, its beauty being wholly voluptuous, 
unredeemed by any expression of intellectual refinement. Titian should have 
placed Cupid Anteros by her side, to indicate that her's is the beauty that en- 
chains the senses only. Yet, on reflection, this allegorical indication is not 
necessary, for the chicks picture explains it, breathing an atmosphere of sensua- 
lity. T he Venus de Medici must always charm women—the Venus of Titian 
—men, 


We coincide with her ladyship’s decision against the exuberant em- 
bonpoint of Reuben’s women, who seem fit but to attract the admiration 
of butchers and graziers ; her horror of huge busts, stomachs, and double 
chins, 

Her preference for British over other females is commendable and 
well-founded ; their shrinking timidity, even on the stage, she rightly 
deems an attraction, not a blemish. 

Those who have only seen the riante portraits of the Countess, will 
hardly be prepared for the depth, vigour, novelty, and somewhat sombre 
hue of her moral reflections, Yet let the gay ponder them well! re- 
commended as they are by a clear and accurate style, they must please 
while they instruct, and sober while they elevate. 

Lady Blessington writes with a devotedly Christian feeling and intent ; 
all her apostrophes on the fleeting enjoyments of life, evince sincere 
faith and piety; yet we dare not extract the monk’s harangue, touching 
the true and the false Polichinel. In papistical states, such things are 
common ; but on Protestant ground, they would seem rather startling, 
if we repeated them. Lady Blessington possesses a power of describ- 
ing the terrible almost cruelly well. Her soldier killed in a duello, her 
revolutionary heroine, forced to drink human blood, and her account 
of the dog at the Grotto de Cani—his daily-expected, resisted, and re- 
peated temporary death,—these are morsels full of stern lessons, and 
very agonizing to the physical, the nervous construction of all sensitive 
readers. 

How strangely true it is, that children, who never are to be in any 
way great or noted, remain babes at an age senior to that at which 
others, marked by nature for coming glory, were men and women in 
miniature ! 

Lady Blessington, when but in her seventh year, was translating 
Madame de Sevigné’s Letters; yet, when education had had more than 
a quarter of a century’s chance of improvement (since then), she met 
in Naples “an English girl, about ten years old,” doubtless of rich 
and high connexions, ‘* who exclaimed, on seeing a Neptune, * Oh! dear 
mamma, orly fancy—here is a Neptune! a real Neptune, too, with a 
fork! How strange! I thought that Neptune belonged only to England. 
I imagined there was but one Neptune!’ ” 

So zealous a patriot as our authoress would, no doubt, tolerate such 
a blunder. Another Neapolitan, and still more infantine, incident merits 
our praise. 

“ The wife of one of the gardeners of Belvedere was confined this morning, 


and gave birth to a fine little girl. 1 saw her at work in the court-yard an hour 
before the event, and in less than an hour after it had occurred, the infant was 
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brought to me, swathed in the Italian mode, from the chest to the feet, pre- 
cisely like the drawings of Indian children which 1 have seen ; the head had 
no cap, but was profusely powdered ; and, strange to say, the ears were already 
pierced, and bore gold rings inthem. The gintes head formed a curious 
contrast with the red face of the infant, which presented any thing rather than 
a pleasing sight. Nevertheless, the relatives and friends of the parents pro- 
nounced it to be the most charming bambino ever seen, and the mother pressed 
it rapturously to her breast, as, seated beneath the arcades in the court, within 
six hours alter her accouchement, she exhibited it to her neighbours and 
visiters, with no small degree of self-complacency and delight. While I write 
this, a very interesting and picturesque group are assembled beneath my win- 
dow, consisting of the united families of the two gardeners, the nouvelle ac- 
couchée and her bambino, the grandmother, and some of the neighbours. The 
children are all touching and kissing the new-born infant, the grandmother 
cautioning them not to be too rough in their caresses, and the mother, with 
no symptom of recent illness, en cheveux, and dressed a Pordinaire, is partaking 
of her usual evening repast, an abundant supply of maccaroni. All seem 
in high glee; and | am told that to-morrow she will resume her customary 
occupations, as if nothing particular had occurred !” 

The St. Januarius’s farce is ludicrously described, and how his Saint- 
ship’s Catholic votaries miscall him, if his phial of blood is tardy in its 
annual miracle of liquefaction, 

This is a relief, after certain coffinless charnel-houses, and museums 
of anatomical preparations, only too faithfully, too pores depicted. 

Favourable tributes are paid to the talents of Charles Matthews, junior, 
asa mimic. The authoress, speaking of another great man’s hope, most 
truly observes, 

“Ifason happens to possess the qualities that distinguished his parent, people 
say, ‘ Yes, he does remind one of his father, but how different! If he 
merit of another kind, they shake their heads and say, 

‘Ah! Son unlike our old friend !’” 

There is a ‘naiveté, a bonne foi, about her ladyship’s lucubrations, 
that nor learning, nor travel, nor knowledge of high life, nor experience 
in the ways of the world generally, can uncreate—a freshness of heart, 
a simple candour of diction, that seems lending an air of impulse to 
speculations on which she must have meditated long and often. 

Much cant and twaddle has of late been set forth against egotism 
and personality. The traveller who keeps a diary must rewrite it, ere 
he or she can escape the first charge ; et we question whether, in giv- 
ing self a false name, one would not be tempted to retrace events so 
gratifying to self-love, as to be inadmissible while one honestly says ‘ 1” 
and ‘‘ me.” 

As to the second count, persons named at full, in such works, are 
rarely vexed at heart with such notoriety, provided the writer has 
bestowed on them unqualified praise ; but if (in spite even of exaggerated 
compliments) a pet phrase, a trick, a habit, a superficial defect, be ad- 
mitted to mark the identity, the fidelity of the portrait, then the original 
vapours—‘‘ That is unjustitiably personal !’’ ‘“‘ Spy,” ‘ Informer,” and 
the like epithets, reward the teller of truth, however kindly that truth 
may have been told. 

Fortune and station prevent the possibility of Lady Blessington’s 
caring what folks say. 

For our parts, we think, if her book has a fault, it is that of being 
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too amiable; yet such weakness becomes her sex. The manners of 
many lands may need reform—gentle example can effect vast improve- 
ments ; but whenever we see biting satire, however deserved, however 
likely to correct the errors it points out, coupled with a lady’s name, we 
are sorry. It is not woman’s work; at least, so we venture to opine. 

Personages of vast public utility in this line may wear female attire ; 
we may admire and thank their beneficial exertions, but we must wish 
that they were every way like the lords of the creation, with whom they 
compete. 

Lady Blessington wisely contents herself with the feminine spheres 
of feeling, fancy, taste, and wit; in these she shines, and long may she 
shine! With which cordial aspiration we recommend her volumes to 
our readers, and bid their fair authoress adieu. 





THE YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


Ir a book may be expected to excite attention, and obtain popula- 
larity, in proportion to the number of readers, to whose sympathies 
and personal feelings it makes appeal, these volumes, portraying as in 
a fairy mirror ‘*The Youth of Shakspeare,” may reckon on outstrip- 
ping all their competitors in the race of fame: for who among the 
many illustrious heirs of immortality, bearing an English name, was ever 
so proudly identified with the heart and mind of Englishmen, English 
women, and even English children, as our own Shakspeare? our own 
peculiarly, because we alone, who speak his tongue, can pretend 
to appreciate him. The mingled wonder and admiration which fo- 
reigners have begun to feel for Shakspeare, may be in some instances 
sincere; howbeit, in most cases, it is an empty affectation, or an 
ignorant and unworthy boasting, made at the expense of names that, as 
regards the boasters, are better worthy their quoting ; though, be it an 
empty boast, or a heartfelt sentiment, it is equally a tribute to the 
boundless fame of its object. But by his own countrymen alone can 
Shakspeare be duly felt, and understood, and honoured; and to them 
especially are these highly-pleasing and characteristic volumes ad- 
dressed. 

The previous production of the same agreeable and ingenious writer, 
entitled ‘“‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,” was so generally read and esti- 
mated, and it is moreover so fresh in the recollection of the reading 
world, that we are spared the necessity of entering into any lengthened 
details as to the general character of this sequel to the above-named 
work ; the nature of the subject matter, the writer’s mode of treating it, 
the style of the composition, and the chief character treated of, being 
identical. It is therefore only necessary for us to refer to the points in 
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which the new production differs from that to which it will form so 
worthy and so indispensable a companion. We have called ita ‘‘se- 
quel” to“ Shakspeare and his Friends ;” but it is so in a somewhat Irish 
sense—the vehicle having preceded the steed. In the former work 
was placed before us the Mannoop of Shakspeare, with all its rich and 
rare qualities, conditions, and concomitants. We have here the Yourn 
of the same wondrous being, with its gentle and mysterious growth, 
from the heaven-sown seed, the fairy-tended root, the passion-nourished 
pant. up to ‘the bright consummate flower,” which at.Jength burst 
orth to gladden and glorify mankind, in the immortal ‘* Romeo and 
Juciet,”’—that most beautiful emanation of the sunbright spirit of 
youth, that ever testified to the godlike, because the creative power of 
the human imagination. The first of these undertakings was doubtless a 
bold one, and could only have been ventured on from a wise and 
worthy confidence in the inspiring nature of the subject. The second 
we should have been tempted to pronounce a rash one, were it not for 
the sustained wing with which the author has made the flight. In fact, 
the present volumes are in every respect equal in merit and attraction 
to their pleasing and popular predecessors; and they will probably 
obtain a still greater degree of success, from the more inviting na- 
ture of the subject matter, and the scope it affords for a freer exercise 
of the writer's fancy, his feeling, and his imagination. In his former 
work, the author was tethered in a great degree to the Shakspeare of 
the theatre—of the town—of the world; the Shakspeare that we know 
and love, and honour, and wonder at, and almost adore. But here he 
has to deal with that most inviting, yet most vague, of all intellectual 
speculations, the Shakspeare ‘‘that never was on sea or land’’—the 
Shakspeare who exists as a specific entity in the imagination of every 
one of us—like in no two imaginations, because in no two seen under 
the same phase,—differing from and alike in each case, as the stars 
differ from and are like each other, yet true in all, because seen, like 
the stars, by its own light, and by no other. 

Such being the peculiar and unique nature of the subject of these 
volumes, the reader must not expect to find the Shakspeare of our au- 
thor like his own Shakspeare, or like any body else’s ; and yet he must 
by no means on that account pronounce it other than the true Shak- 
speare: for though Shakspeare is to be judged by and compared with 
‘* himself alone,” and his prototype and mistress almighty Nature, yet 
is he “all things to all men,” and like Nature herself, the exponent, 
the container, the harmonizer of all. : 

The work commences on that ever-famous twenty-third of April, 
one thousand five hundred and sixty-four, which ushered into being 
the marvellous subject of it; and, true to its title, it pursues the fertile 
theme through all the flowery windings of its inviting course, till it 
fairly launches the bard on the great ocean of his fame, to ride there 
for ever, the most gallant and glorious bark on which the sun of immor- 
tality ever shone. Perhaps nothing has been written of Shakspeare at 
once more characteristic of its subject, and more deeply imbued with 
the true spirit in which that subject can alone be treated worthily, than 
the opening scenes of this book ; in which the fairies, who are made to 
watch over the birth of their favourite, meet together by moonlight in a 
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fair meadow, on the banks of the Avon, and Titania discloses to Oberon 
her intention of taking, under her especial care, the child who is about 
to see the light in the neighbouring town. The fairy king and queen, 
of course, speak in the measured phrase proper to their poetical tribe ; 
and we must say that, out of Shakspeare himself, there are few things 
more beautiful than some of the passages in which Titania describes 
the future destinies and qualities of the object of her favour. Nor 
does this superhuman opening of the subject interfere at all injuriously 
with that purely human sympathy on which the general effect of this 
work must and ought to depend: for it extends no further than to the 
ante-natal fortunes of the ‘‘ divine” bard—the more divine that his at- 
tributes were so essentially and especially human. Very pretty and 
pleasing is the way in which the author describes the christening of the 
favoured infant—his first motives to learning. namely, his iustinctive 
love of fairy lore—his gentle and happy childhood—his bright and 
blooming boyhood, and the first openings of his flowery ‘‘ youth.” All 
these, however, are teuched rapidly and briefly, in order to afford ample 
scope for the treatment of that May of the poet’s life, on which the 
writer lavishes all the warmth of his enthusiasm. And seldom has rich 
seed fallen on a richer and more fitting soil: for to treat of Shakspeare 
in a spirit in which cold and cautious criticism takes the smallest part— 
in short, to treat of him in any spirit but that of the burning and abound- 
ing enthusiasm which characterizes the present work, is to mistake the 
purposes of this species of writing, and to mistake still more the means 
by which those purposes are to be attained. 

Brief as our limits are, we must not do this book the injustice to dis- 
miss it without apprizing the reader, that it owes but half its attractions 
to the main subject on which it turns. The fortunes of Shakspeare are 
most ingénionsty ‘and pleasingly interwoven with a romantic fiction, 
highly characteristic of the times in which the scenes are laid, and 
which gives occasion for the introduction of almost all classes and con- 
ditions of the English people, at that most important and pregnant 
period of our history,—from the virgin Queen on her throne, with her 
favourites and famous courtiers and chivalry about her—her Liecesters, 
Essexes, Raleighs, Sydneys, and the rest—down through every grade 
of life, even to the humblest denizens of the way-side cottage, or 
the village green. Upon the whole, therefore, it will be inferred, as it 
fairly may, that we have seldom had to introduce to public notice and 
favour, a book more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of English life 
at the period in “question, or one more deserving of that extensive po- 
pularity which it will certainly attain. 
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Tuoven scarcely answering to its second title, of “ Life in tne 
West’’— (for many of its best scenes take place east ef Temple Bar)— 
this novel has considerable merit. It is one of those scarcely exagge- 
rated delineations of the actual “life” of the day, which must, if exe- 
cuted with even a moderate share of skill and knowledge, always prove 
entertaining to that numerous class of readers who do not like the 
trouble of observing for themselves ; and it can hardly fail to be of some 
value in the eyes of the future antiquary, who may desire to know how 
we of this boasted nineteenth century “ lived and had our being.” The 
incidents of the story are pretty equally divided between those three 
great divisions of London life which make up its vast, varied, and mys- 
terious whole, namely, the very highest—the Corinthian capital of the 
noble pillar (for such, as a whole, it unquestionably is)—the shaft which 
forms the middle and most important portion, both in power and extent 
—and the base or pedestal—base, we are constrained to admit, in more 
than one sense of the word, but, on the other hand, containing the 
elements of goodness, and even of greatness, in at least an equal degree 
with the higher compartments of the ‘fabric which supports the vast 
frame of English society. We hold the chief merit of the work before 
us to be its excellent sketches of the low life of the metropolis; and 
their chief merit is, that truth of detail which renders them illustrations of 
the general truth we have just referred to. The scenes between Huns- 
man and Jack Jeffries, if not equal in humour to those of Dickens in 
similar departments of London life, are certainly but little inferior to 
them in truth of character and reality of detail. In the middle-life de- 
partment, which is chiefly occupied and illustrated by the worthy and 
wealthy Mr. Hopwood and his family, we also meet with considerable 
truth and humour, though the scenes are evidently not conceived and 
set forth with that gusto and spirit which pervade the “‘ sayings and 
doings” of the Hunsman and Jeffries coterie. 

The sketches which bring this work within the category of the 
“fashionable novel,” we like less than any. It is true, many of them 
are amusing, and none of them are either forced or caricatured; 
but there wants the evidence of that masterly touch—made so by a 
whole life passed rather in feeling the peculiarities of aristocratic society 
than in observing and noting them—the want of which nothing can 
replace. Moreover, in the present instance, the author has most inju- 
diciously hampered himself with the idea—for it is nothing more—of 
giving sketches which shall be at once like and unlike certain well- 
known living individuals, He evidently wishes (and we are surprised 
at the wish in so sensible a man—for it is one as vain as it is weak)— 
he wishes, we say, to satirize certain known persons whom he deems 
liable to this treatment, and yet to escape the charge and the odium of 
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being a personal satirist. And to this contradictory end he makes all the 
characters he introduces, in connexion with this part of his plan, as far 
rom the life in some particulars as they are to it in others. This is 
something like attempting to imbody that figure of speech called by 
logicians a ‘ contradiction in terms ;” and it has been more or less the 
vice of all the would-be personal satirists of our day; and, assuredly, 
not the less a vice that they deem it a virtue. The noble individuals 
who have been (most strangely, as we conceive) pointed at by a popular 
weekly critic, as being satirized in these volumes, may at once dismiss 
all fears or hopes on the subject, whichever they may have entertained ; 
for the slight and brief sketches here introduced (with the self-contra- 
dictory view we have pointed out above) are in no respect more like 
their supposed prototypes than a ‘‘ Protocol” is like a foreign secretary, 
or amodern ‘¢ Vauxhall” is like a former * Ranelagh.” 
As it is no part of our plan even to glance at the plots of works of 
fiction, we shall only say further of this novel, that it will be much read, 
and that it is worth the reading. 





THE DELUGE.* 


Human love is said to be not only more sacred, but more intense, 
when its object has passed from among the living to the dead: and 
thus it is, or ought to be, with the love of poetry, in these most un- 
poetical of all recorded times; for thus alone can the highest places of 
the human intellect be kept from that contamination which a too preva- 
lent spirit of ‘ utility” tends to fling upon them, at a period at which 
they require to be preserved in especial purity. At all events, we, for 
one, are happy when an occasion like the present offers itself, of 
proving that our love for high poetry is not an ephemeral feeling of 
the hour, passing away with the ‘ fashion” of its object, but a perma- 
nent,want and passion of the heart, ‘‘ growing,” not ‘* by what ’tis fed 
on,” but by its inward sense of the salutary nature of the food. 

We are sincerely glad once more to meet Mr. Reade on that high and 
purely imaginative ground on which we first had the pleasure of encoun- 
tering him, and on which, as it seems to us, it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of his genius to expatiate. It is true, his recent poem on 
‘* Italy” fully answered to the large anticipations which his ‘‘ Cain, the 
Wanderer,” ‘“‘ The Revolt of the Angels,” &c., were calculated to 
excite. But there was that in the subject of his last work, which 
tethered his imagination too strictly to the earth, keeping it from that 
pure empyrean which is the only true home and haven of a tempera- 
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ment so essentially poetical as that of the gifted writer before us. 
Here, however, among the forms and images of the antediluvian 
world, our poet is once more in the land of his early poetical love, and 
he paces it with the firm and assured footsteps of a foregone ac- 
quaintance, lightened and made elastic by the presence of that ‘ spirit 
of youth” which lives nowhere in after life but in the scenes where our 
youth was spent. al 

“The Deluge” is rather unfortunate in the period of its publication, 
since a portion of its subject is almost identical with that which has al- 
ready been treated by the two most deservedly popular poets of our 
day—Bvyron and Moore—in their ‘* Heaven and Earth,” and * Loves of 
the Angels.” Necessarily to come into direct comparison with such 
poets as these, is something dangerous ; but to be anticipated by them 
in point of time, as regards the public, after having anticipated them 
in design and composition, is a real annoyance. Both of these ills 
Mr. Reade is destined to suffer; but we doubt if they will affect him 
much, personally, and in reputation they will touch him little, if at all; 
for a true poet is not at the mercy of mere circumstance, and especially 
a poet like Mr. Reade, whose whole being and its aspirations are cen- 
tred in his high and holy art. 

The foregoing remarks, in connexion with its title, will sufficiently in- 
dicate the nature and subject of Mr. Reade’s new poem,—even the 
human portion of which partakes of that superhuman character 
which must ever belong to the topic and the period with which it busies 
itself. ‘The Deluge!’ what a theme for the thoughts—what a field 
for the imagination—even of that vast majority to whom the world of 
daily life and reality must ever offer the most absorbing topics of active 
interest! The mere phrase conjures up, even to them, a poem in 
itself, or a picture that includes many poems. What then must it do to 
one who is of imagination and sensibility ‘ all compact ?” Yet nothing 
can be more staid, sober, and self-possessed, than the whole tone and 
manner in which the poet has treated his subject, from its serene and 
pastoral commencement in the solitudes of Mount Hermon, up to 
its grand and solemn catastrophe on the heaving bosom of the world of 
waters. This deep and settled serenity of tone, combined with the 
touching and all- pervading pathos which springs from it, strikes us as 
being the remarkable and characteristic feature of the work, and of the 
mind which engendered it. In Byron, had he treated this theme, we 
should have been carried away by the troublous mystery, the tem- 
pestuons passion, the torturing agony of the scene; while other poets 
(Southey, for instance) would have invested the subject with a super- 
human gloom and grandeur, that would, to a certain extent, have re- 
moved it from human sympathy. But Mr. Reade clothes his whole 
theme with a mantle of calm and sacred melancholy, which gives to 
the entire poem a pathos as touching as it is profound. Even in the 
closing catastrophe, his gentle and contemplative spirit seems to brood 
like the prophetic dove over the face of the heaving waters, and to be- 
hold, in the receding ark and the upsoaring angel, a recovered Earth, 
and a future Heaven, where all may still be blessed and blessing. 

It is not consistent with our space tO enter into details respecting 
the design and construction of this beautiful poem, nor to furnish many 
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extracts from its pages. One passage, however, we shall give, to illus- 
trate the pervading tone of the composition. Of the plan generally 
we need only state, that it confines itself to a very few characters, 
and that the leading interest arises out of the loves of two superhuman 
intelligences, for mortal maidens, whose joint guilt hastens the catas- 
trophe,—which, after deplaying. with great power and characteristic 
spirit, the dying agonies of several different classes of the doomed of the 
earth, closes upon a scene at once the grandest and most touching that 
mortal imagination ever compassed—that of an entire world of waters, 
bearing on its heaving bosom one little bark, holding the sole living 
remnants of the human race. 

It would be difficult to find any thing of the same length in our con- 
temporary poetry (to say the least) that is at once more high and 
holy in feeling, more appropriate in character, more lofty yet pure in 
style, than the following passage. Irad, the rejected of Astarte—re- 
jected for the superhuman intelligence whose guilty love hastens the 
catastrophe of the poem—TIrad soliloquizes among the solitudes of 
Mount Hermon, on the day preceding the Deluge. 


“How motionless the time and scene! Earth lies 
Steeping herself in sunshine ; basked beneath 
The over-arching canopy of Heaven! 

What silent interchange of life exists 

Between her and yon watching sun! The dews, 
Her mighty respirations, float above her, 

Even as a mantle, folding from the rays 

Of his too-ardent brow ; while, in her trance 
Of deep, and silent, and absorbing gladness, 
She feels his warmth inspiring her with life ; 
Yea, with a living soul. 


Thou eye of Heaven ! 
Watcher of earth! all seeing—whom all see : 
Thou fountain of the light ! and visible god 
In glory and in beauty! thou that foldest 
Thy brow in clouds and storms, which are but moods 
Of thy unvarying love ; for thou dost leave 
Lingering behind thee, o’er each folded scene, 
Rays that are feelings ; hues that tint the heart 
Till it become as beautiful as they :— 
Thou living power! a world—or what thou art— 
A life and an intelligence like ours 
Thou hast—]I feel the truth, and know ; mankind 
Will worship thee upon the mountain-tops, 
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As God—or God’s own symbol—with the love, 
The adoration which thou dost inspire. 

Oh! had I never known Him—never heard 
That He had walked as man with man in Eden, 
Nor felt His love and mercy speaking in 

The meanest flower that lives beneath my feet, 
To look on thee alone, thou glorious image ! 
Rising, or sinking, or when in mid-heaven, 
Thou sittest on thy burning throne, when men 
‘Turn from thee as the angels from their God :— 
To look on thee and worship were the same. 


Circle of glory—fare thee well! thou wert 

A blessing to my eyes and to my heart, 

Which I have given back to thee ; and made thee 
Confessional to feelings and to hopes 

Rejected here: not vainly offered. I 

Have dwelt upon thy brow till I have felt 

Its own tranquillity ! until absorbed 

In thy majestic presence, I forgot 

My wounded spirit, calmed by thine to rest. 

















